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\Dr. KtrnoLF SIeyek, a coiisen'ativc German author, 
published a work some twenty years ago entitled " The 
Struggle of the Fourth Estate for Emancipation." By 
the " Fourth Estiite " he of course meant tlie wage-earn- 
ing classes. At that time Dr. Meyer entertaiued the 
hope that the aeceptauce of a program of social re- 
form would be 8iiftii?ient to save Gennany from social 
democracy. Germany, however, was not ready to go so 
lar as Dr. Meyer recommended, and the growth of SMual 
democracy was in uo wise impeded. Germany has done 
much to improve the conditions of tlie masses, but she 
has always moved so late that the masses have received 
. the iiupresaiou that the action was forced by fear, and 
did not proceed from a real, sincere desire to benefit tlie 
less fortnuato portions of tlte.£()mniuuity, especially the 
I wAge-eainiiig pojiulntionN Dr. %Ieyer has just published 
I anottier hook, entitled " Capitalism, /n de siiclo." Dr. 
I Moyep maintains tluit it is now too late for Germany 
I to adopt the program of reform which he urged twenty .. 



years ago; and he considers it essential that the publio 
authorities should come to at least a teniporai7 agi^e- 
ment with social democracy, and thus work together for 
the salvatiou of Germany from impending perils. He 
apprehends that Germany must make a choice between 
state socialism and social democrat, and he fears that 
social democracy may carry the day, 
l_ The United States haa now the opportunity which 
Germany had twenty years ago. It is not by any means 
too late for ua to escaite the situation in wliicli Germany 
finds herself. However it may be in Germany, the policy 
of social reform is still practicable among us; but we 
must always bear in mind the liigh ideals which social- 
—isra has placed before the masses of the people, and 
which they have absorbed. Timid, half-way measures 
will not stem the tide of socialism/ 

Wliat are the prospects of this reform which can give 
us the benefits of jjeaceful and uninterrupted progress ? 
It is not altogether easy — in fact, it is always diflicult — 
to forecast the future. There is probably no countiy in 
which more violent, hitter, and even unprincipled ex- 
tremes may be found. We have, on the one hand, the 
anarchists of the poor, who aim to arouse bitterness and 
hatred, and who shrink from no exercise of force, pro- 
vided they think that thereby they can accomplish their 
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With them, tlie toriih and tlie dynamite liomb aio 
9 of expedieuuy. 
We have, on tlie oth^r haud^ a claes of men who advo- 
cate tlie claims of wealtli in precisely tlie same spirit. 
Every proposal of reform ia greeted by them with ridi- 
aale and miarepresentation ; every advocate of changes, 
a accordance with constitutional and legal means, 
is villified. These fanatics have prer.isely the same spirit 
which animates the anarchists. They would not hesitate 
to oae force to maintain existing privileges, and they 
vould rejoice to see anything like a Bocialistiu recon- 
stmotion of society prevented, by torturing and putting 
to violent death the advocates of Bocialisui. It is the 
old spirit which has ever greeted the reformer who has 
advocated changes in behalf of the masses with the cry, 
"Crucify himl crucify him I" Most fortunately, there 
is, between these two eKtreme factions, each of them 
apparently quite small, a large cliuis of fair-minded, well- 
meaning men and women, who are the hope of the 
ooiuttiy. America haa been called the land of the 
"almighty dollar," and it has been sup])osed to be dom- 
inated exclusively by a narrow mercantilism ; yet one 
frequently meets, among the busineas leaders of the 
GountT)', with a certain broad-mindedness which is as 
delightfid as it is reasauring. Men of this class are men 
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who will favor mutual concessiona and a conciliatory 
policy. 

This book has been writtea in a conservative spirit. It 
cannot be understood unless the reader liears in miud that 
its standpoint is that of conservatism. The peaceful 
progress of society, with the conservation of the reanits 
of past historical development, is the author's desire. He 
will notj however, be surprised to have the eharge of rad- 
oialism brought against him.l We have among us a class 
of mammon worshippers, whose one test of conservatism, 
or radicalism, is the attitude which one takes with re- 
spect to accumulated wealth. Whatever tends to the 
preservation of the wealth of the wealthy is called con- 
servatism, and whatever favors anything else, no matter 
wliat, they call socialism. A. writer's whole nature may 
be that of a conservative ; he may love the old ways ; he 
may to some extent draw his social ideals from a past 
which he considers, with respect to its feeling about 
wealth, saner thau the present age, and yet, because he 
would, by social action, endeavor to change certain ten- 
' dencies, and to conserve the treasiu-es of the past which 
he feels threatened by new and startling forees, he is 
still a radical in the eyes of those men whose one and 
eole test is money. 

The socialist, as well as the non-socialist reader of thia 
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I book, mnst clearly understand that the socialism which 
is described in its pages is not that of any one school. 
Many a socialist will take up this buck and fiad missing 
I in it that which he considers essential. What the author 
I tries to do, however, is to give what seems to him the 
I true essence of socialism as an industrial system. He 
has studied carefully the writings of various socialists, 
and has 8trip]>ed off from socialism, aa freijueutly pre- 
sented, those accessories which it seetns to him are no 
part of it. He has given that presentation of socialism 
which seenia to liim to contain the greatest strength, 
The author desires to express Ma gratitude to many 
I persons who have most kindly given him assistance of 
one kind and another. Valuable suggestions and im- 
portant material have been sent him from different 
countries, and personal friends have read the proofs. 
I Particular acknowledgment must he made to the fol- 
f lowing : Prof. William A. Scott, the author's colleague in 
the University of Wisconsin ; Mr. Charles Zeublin, of the 

IUmversity of Chicago; Prof. John E. Commons, of the 
University of Indiana j Sidney Webb, Esq., and Edward 
B. Peaae, Esq., of the Fabian Society ; H. W. Lee, Esq., , 
secretary of the Social Democratic Federation of Eng- 
land; Geoffrey Drage, Esq., of London, secretary of the 
Koyal t.'ommtssion on Labor; Dr. Ueinrich Braun 
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Berlin, Editor of the Archiv fur saddle Gesetzgehung und 
Statistik ; Professor Raphael-Greorges Levy, Baron Pierre 
de Coubertin, and Theodore Marburg, Esq., all of Paris ; 
Prof. Charles Gide, of Montpellier, France ; Dr. Daniel 
De Leon, and Lucien Sanial, Esq., of New York ; Sylves- 
ter Baxter, Esq., of Boston; A. G. Fradenburg, Esq., 
A. M. Simons, Esq., and Paul Tyner, Esq., all advanced 
students of the author's classes in the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The author must make special mention of twa 
friends who have given him assistance, unusual both 
with respect to quantity and quality. These are Prof. 
David Kinley, of the University of Illinois, who has 
read the manuscript and proofs with great care, and 
made many helpful suggestions, and Mrs. Helen Frances 
Bates, a graduate student of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, who has rendered him efficient assistance, particu- 
larly in the preparation of the bibliography. 

Umivbbsitt of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
AprU 26, 1894. 
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THE NA TUBE OF SOCIALISM. 



SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM. 



CHAPTER I. 



The word socialism, which has ome into tisp in the 
1 present century, has already acquired a varietj' of mean> 
It seems ueeeiisary to any clear thought that we 
I should, first of all, diatin^iish between socialism in a 
[ large but nut altogether vague sense, and socialism in 
&nknre tec-hnical and more precise sense. Socialism in "^ 
thb larg.? sense frequently has reference, in a general way, 
to the views and aspirations of those who hoM that the 
individual should subordinate himself to society, main- 
taining that thus alone can the welfare of all he secured. 
Socialism in this more general sense ini])lies the rejec- 
I tionofthcdoctrineof selfishness as a sufficient social force 
Ittnd the affirmation of altruism as a principle of social 
faction. Socialism, in this broad sense of the word, means 
lat aociety is not a meiv aggregation of individuals, but a 
living, growing organism, the laws of which are something 
different from the laws of individual action. Aristotle 
was a socialist in this sense of the word, which, it may he 
remarked, is a true sense of the word; for he maintained 
that you never could arrive at the whole by a mere addi- 
tion of the units comprising it, and consequently that the 
welfare of society could not be secured through exclusiva 
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attention to individual claims. The prosperity o£ the 
wbole, however, he maintained, implied the prosperity of 
all the indiriduals which it includes. In other words, 
this sage of antiquity thought we must proceed in our 
treatment of socjaJ questions from the standpoint of 
society, and not from that of the individual. 

t"Tlie slnte is, by nature," says Aristotle,' i" clearly prior to the 
iTiduAl and to the fnintly, since the whole is of necessity prior 
U) the part. . . . The proof that the state is a ereatlon of nature, 
and prior to the individual, is i.liat the individual, when isolated, 
Is not self-sufHcing ; and thert^fore be is like a part in relation t-o 
the whole. But he who is unable to live in society, or who has 
DO need because he U sufficient for himself, must be either ■ beast 



The great thinkers in eoonomics and polities in all ages 
have been Bocialists in this general sense of the wonl, and 
opposed to them has been a small aeet of individualists, 
who reject the conception of the state as an organism, and 
believe that the standpoint^of the individual is sufficient, 
both in science and in practice, . Two definitions of social- 
ism, as here understiiod, may be helpfid to the reader. 
The first is taken from an address on Socialism by Dr. 
Westcott, the preaeut biahop of Durham. It is uaed to 
describe, aa the author says, not merely a theorj- of eco- 
nomics, but a theorj of life, and is given in the foluwing 
words ; — 

■' Individualism regards humanity as made np of dleconneci«d 
or warring atoms. Sooinlism regards It as an organic whole. . . . 
The aim of FtucialUni is the fulfilment of service ; the aim of fndi- 
Tidnalism is the attainment of some personal ailvantage — riches, 
plate, or fame. Socialism seeks sueh an org»ni»«llon of life aft 
■hall secure for every one the moct complete development of hie 

> Aristotle's PoUtiw, Book I., 3, ${ U-U. 
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powen ; Indivjdiialisiu seeks primarily i.he satisfaction of tliP pur- 
titmlar wants of cueh one, in tlie hope tliut the pursuit of privale 
iateresta will, in the end, secure pnlilic welfare." 



And further on in the same a^ldreas Dr. Westcott asserts 

ihiit "the goal of human endeavor is the common well- 

ol all alike, sought through i^onditioDs which pro- 

ide for the fullest culture of each man as opposed to the 
Special development of a race or a class, by the sacrifice 
of otiiera in slavery or serfdom, or necessary subjection ; " 
and he si)eaks of this as the ceutral idea of socialism. 
He miiintaiiis, however, that " it does not follow that the 
end can be reached only in one way." 

Sociitlism is thea not restricted necessarily to state 
activity, but it becomes equivalent to affectionate regard 
for others in society, and the systematic attempt to im- 
prove others. It ia used as the opj>osite of individualism, 
which then means a selfish and inconsiderate exaltation 
of the individual. 

The second definition of socialism to which reference 

made, is that given by Prof. Adolph Wagner, the cele- 
iled professor of political economy in the University 
Berlin. Defining socialism in a more general sense 

the opposite of individualism, he says : — 

"Itbitherefore, a principle which regulates social and economic 
la ftccording to the needs of society as a wholo, or which makes 
rovtalon tor tliB sutiBfaotion of those needs, whereas, Individual- 
(irinclple which, iu socini and economic life, places tlie 
idivldual Iu tlic [ureKround. t»k«s the Individual as a atarting- 
^Int, and makes his Interests and wishes the rule tor society." 

The use of the word suei^dism in the large sense just 
lesoribed Is a legitimate one, for it serves to designate a 
I of thinkers, and to distinguish them from I 
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who hold very different riew*. ScN-ialism and individ- 
oaliam are two different philosophical systems. The 
only objection to the use of tlie word socialism to d^s- 
igiutt« that social philosophy which is contrasted with 
individualism in the broadest sense, is that socialism has 
a narrower meaning, to be described presently, which has 
become prevalent. Thus, if a writer declares, " I am a 
socialist!" he is more likely to be classed with Karl 
Uarx tlmn with Aristotle. 

The word socialism has, however, other general uses 
which seem to be altogether wanting in any scientific 
precision of meaning, and which should therefore be 
Teject«d. It is employed to designate in sach a vague 
manner a tendency or attitude of mind, that it lacks all 
inetM and bounds. It has, for example, even been used 
to de6tgnate> the thoughts and efforts of those who con- 
eem th«mselrea with social affairs. Manifestly, in this 
sense, it wonid inclode a lai^ amount of the individual- 
istieaa well a6 the aociaUstk philosophy. One writer* has 
oUled McialisBi the eoooamk philosophy of the suffering 
ebsses. Ikmbtless be himself would not claim for this 
statrment the duuvcter of a scientific definitioD; for 
socialism is not the only eronoraic philosophy which has 
been or nay be embraced by those sjwken of as the suf- 
fering dasae«. We might likvwiae call ananhy. or vtd- 
iint)unr«x>peratic<i.or Xr. Hcbit- George's atagle tax, the 
ecunooiin philosophy o( tbe snlbTing dasMs. The tadi- 
eal iaproiMBent of the kA of As propcrtylesa najncity 
has been deciated to be the Material eonteat of i 
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fidmitteil that it is so viewed b; most socdal democrats iu 
Germany. SocJalisia may be advocated by an artist From 
the artutic standpoint, or by a theologiim from a. religious 
standpoint. \The true aim of the best socialism, it seems I 
to the writer, is that general social amelioration whii'h I 
proposes to sacrifice no class, but to improve and elevate 
all classes. It does not necessarily mean the abolition of 
dasses, althongh under any system of socialism other 
class distinctions would prevail than those which now 
olitainj 

While each honest and careful definition of socialism 
tells us something, there is a whole class of definitions 
which must l>e simply rejected as dishonest. 

For example, when one says that socialism is that sys- 
tem which swallows up individual liberty, subordinating 
entirely the individual ta society, it is plain that the ao- 
oalled definition is no definition, but a condemnation of 
that which is to be defined. Then there are certain pop-* 
ular and inaccurate ideas which need not occupy our 
time. There are those who call any general social up- 
heaval and widespread turning things upside down, aocial- 
isni, although this upheaval manifestly may be as well 
anti-socialistic as socialistic. Then there are those — and 
we meet them very commonly — who call whatever they 
regard as an exaggeration of the social principle, social- 
i-im, especially if it takes the form of state activity. 
Thns, whether the ordinary man calls the government 
ownership and management of the telegraph socialism or 
not, will depend upon whether he approves it or not. 
Tliat kind of governmental activity whicli is not liked by 
any particular person is apt to be called by that person 
Boci^ism. Manifestly we can make no progress in scien- 
tifio diaoossion with such vague and unscientific ideas. 
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The word socialism, as generally employed, has a far 
narrower meaning than socialism in the broad sense al- 
ready described. It calls to mind an industrial society 
which, in its main features, is sufficiently clear and precise. 
It is not a theory which embraces all departments of social 
activity, but is confined to the economic department,^ 
dealing with others simply as connected with this and 
influenced by it. This socialism is frequently designated 
as " scientific socialism." It is with this socialism, which 
presents a theory of industrial society based upon radical 
social reconstruction, tliat the present work deals. 

I Gf. Prof. Anton Monger's work, Das Recht aaf den yoUen Av- 
beitsertrag, p. %, 
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CHAPTER II. 

THB ELSUEKTB OF BOdAIJSM. -^ 

l^ciALisM, when analyzed, is found to embrace four 
elemeuta. Tlie first of these U the commoii owner- 
ship of the material instrnments of production. It la 
not stated precisely how this eommoii ownership is to" 
be brought about, or exaetly what form it ia to take. 
Opinions may and do ditfer about the practical ste|)s 
vhtdi are to be taken to senure the desired end, and also 
about the nature of the collective organiziition in which 
this owiicrshi]! ts to be vested. But no one can lie callpd 
a socialist in the modem teithnical ^eiise who does not 
accept tlie dontrine of the conimoii owneMhip of the 
DUiterial instniments of production, i The^nnllectivity, 
that is. society as a whole, is to biEe the place of iiuli- 
vidxuils and private associations of individuals as owners 
of land and capital, in order that the ailva»ta<,'es of 
ownership may accrue to the whole, and not inei-ely to a 
part of the whole. The private receipt of rent and in- 
terest in the economic sense then ceases, fur rent and 
JnteMst are the remuneration of ownei-sJiip. 

It is not difficult to understand what this postulate of 
Socialism, namely, the socialization of the material in- 
stnunents of production, means. It is simply necessary 
to oxercise one's imagination, and to picture to Wl-'s self 
the extension of that which already exists in a compara- 
tively small way. The post-oRioe in the United States J 
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is already socialized. It is owced by tlie people as a 
whole, and all aliare in many ways in the advantages . 
of this cominou ownership. The telegraph in roost 
countries is a part of the post-office, and it is owned by 
the collectivity. Railways in many countries are public, 
not private property. Forests are to a considerable 
extent collective property. All tliese kinds of wealth 
are instruments of production ; and if that process, which 
has made of these instmments collective property is 
continued until substantially all the land and all the 
capital liave been socialized, we shall have realized the 
first demand of socialism. i 

It is said stibstantiaUi/ all land and capital, because it 
I is held that it is not necessary that the coromon owner- 
ship should be absolutely all-inclusive. It is a weakness 
of the extremists to insist on all — iDcIusiveuess in com* 
tnon ownership, wjjich much damages their cause. What 
is necessary is that the collective ownership should be- 
come dominant in such manner as to control all other 
ownership and confine it within narrow limits. All the 
great instruments of production, like telegraphs, tele- 
phones, railways, forests, arable lands, and large manu- 
facturing plants, must become collective property; but 
socialism does not imply that it is necessary to restrict 
individuals in t!ie acquisition of the instruments of pro- 
dni.'tion on a small scale, — for example, a wheelbarrow 
or a cart. Socialism, then, presented in the strongest 
form, does not proceed so much negatively as construc- 
tively. Society is to acquire the instruments of pro- 
duction ; but indiviiluak, for the most part, are not to 
be restrained, except indirectly, by positive social action. 

Emphasis hns been laid by repetition upon the word 
material as qualification of the instruments of prodnc- 
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tJon. This meanB that man is excluded. For the social- 
ist claims that uuder socialism man will, for the first 
time, become free. Maa has, in times past, been owned 
as a slave, and the socialists claim tliat the wage-earner 
is even now a wage-slave, and their purpose is to free 
man. 

Attention most be called, also, to the statement that 
it is the material histmineiUs of proditethn which are to 
l)e owned in common, and pot all wealth . That wealtli, 
which is not designed for further production can still 
remain private property under socialism. This means 
wealth used for enjoyment ratlier tlian for production; 
for example, the furniture of one's house, family plate, 
heirlooms of all sorts, pictures, books, clothing, and many 
other forms of wealth which can easily be enumttrated. 
The ground for the distinction becomes obvnous enough 
on reflection. The design of socialism is the alx)lition of 
tho private receipt of rent and interest. It desires to 
ftbolish private property only in so far as it enables one 
to gather an income through the toil of others without 
personal exertions ; for that the socialists call levying a 
tT\^te upon the labor of others. 

Frhe second element in socialism is the common man- 
affement of production. Not only are the material in- 
struments of production to be owned in common, but 
they are to be managed by the collectivity, in order that 
to tho people as a whole may accrue all the benefits 
of management; that is, all those gains of enterprise 
called profits, as distinguished from interest, and in 
order that the management may be conducted in accord- 
ance with the public nepd, rather than in accordance with 
the advantage of private captains of industry. ,' Frodlic- 
tion la to lie carried on to siitlsfy oar wants for mateiaal 
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thii^, and not for the sake of private profits. The dis- 
tmctton is undoubtedly a marked one. Production now 
ceseea when those who mauage it are unable to derive 
profits tlierefrom. This is a necessity under modem or 
capitalistic production; but under a aociaJistic regime, 
production Is not stopped so long as wants clamor for 
satisfaction, and until all wants are satisfied there can, 
of course, be no real over-production. The distinction 
betweeu common ownership and common management, 
tliat is, management by representatives of the people 
responsible to the [leople, is made clear in a moment 
by one or two simple illustrations. Railways have been 
sometimes owned by the people in their collective capa- 
city, and operated by a private company. There are 
those, indeed, who advocate common ownership of all the 
railways in the United States, with private operation. 
Land which is owned by the collectivity is frequently 
cultivated by private individuals. Wliat socialism wants, 
then, is not merely common ownership, but also a com- 
mon or collective management ■ 

This common management of production means that 
the collectivity must furnish work for all who desire it. 
As the socialistic state assumes the charge of production, 
leaving only very minor functions to individuals, it rests 
ujion it, of course, to make the industrial society all-in- 
clusive. Indeed, the possibility of socialism once granted, 
there can be no difficulty about this. Every one is nat- 
urally assigned to some function which will make him 
socially useful ; and the problem of the unemployed ia 
inconceivable, as production is no longer conducted for 
exchange, but for consumption, and the greater the pro- 
duction the more ample will be tiie means for the satis- 
f^tion of all wants. Should it be possible at any moment 
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to province more tban men really desire to consume, it 
wouIO merely be necessary to shorten tbe limgtL. at the 
working (lay. It would not only be true, however, tliat 
all could find work, but all would have to work, as. with 
common ownership, the possibility of income without 
peraoual exertion woidd be cut off. Ilow many could 
find employment in private service, it is not easy to say. 
Under Bocialisni, we should expect a social organization 
of inedioal atteudance and the supply of medicines, which 
would he: simply ciirrying further tendencies already at 
work ; and yet some might prefer to employ private pby- 
sidans. Should the membere of the socialistic society be 
willing to give part of tJieir income in return for private 
medical services, tliere is no re-ason why they should 
be hinderiid in so doing. Similarly, religions services 
might be maintained by private contributions, and in the 
oliurchcs there could be large numbers of preachers out- 
side of public employment. Possibly, also, room couhl 
be found for remunerative employment, of a private 
character, of a great many persons in the aggregate, who 
would concern themselves with the smaller branches of 
production. Yet, if socialism works as well as it ia 
claimed it will, there would naturally be a preference, 
alfa^tber ajiart from any compulsion, for public employ- 
ment We see that gi'eat public hospitals, at the present 
time, encroach somewhat on the individual practice of 
phyaicinns, and that public schools, in many places, 
drire out private schools, although the law interposes 
nostBtacIes in the way of their success, 
^i^e third element is.the distribution of ineome by the 
common authority ; ^tliat'i's, the income of soeioty, o 
national dividend, as it is frequently called : and it i 
that part of the wealth produced by society which may ^ 
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bo used for enjoyment, after the material instruments of 
production have been maintained and suitably improved 
and extended. Tlie common ownership and majiagement 
of tlie material iiistruiueiits of production necessarily 
results in owueraliip of the national dividend by the col- 
lectivity, iu the first instance, just as now those who own 
and manage industry have the ownership of the jiroducts 
of industry, and from these products satisfy the elaiiiia 
of ttioae who have participated in their production. It 
remains for the collectivity to distribute all the wealth 
produced for consumption among all the members of 
Boeiety. 

As there is provision of work for all in the public 
service, so tliere must be provided an income for ail- 
But this provision of income for all reaches even further 
than the ranks of the toilers. Tliere must always be in 
soeiety some who are physically or mentally incapable 
of toi], and socialism contemplates the provision of an 
income for these also. JUie^idea of socialism in this 
resj>ect is that of mutual insurance. We are all insured 
from our birth against contingencies incapacitating ua 
from earning a livelihood; and provision is made for the 
satisfaction of our wants, even if we cannot render a 
personal return. 

We are now brought face to face with what we may, 
jwrhaps, call the chief purpose of socialism; namely, dis- 
tributive justice. I _W-i41e socialists have desired to bring 
alwut a better industrial organization to increase wealth, 
and while they even lay em|ihasis upon the vast addi- 
tions to the national dividend which, according to them, 
socialism would bring, it can scarcely be too much to say 
that almost, if not quite invariably, considerations oon- 
cemiiig juistice in distribution have given them their 
initiative. 
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LlTet what is justice in distriburion ? While all agree 
that the present distribution is unjust, wide differences 
of opinion exist as to what is, after all, that justice in 
distribution which is to be the aim of the new SDcietjr. 
A learned jurist, and at the same time an avowed sociul- 
ist, claims that the socialistic schemes of distribution 
may be divided into two classes; namely, distribution 
which aims to satisfy needs, and distribution which aims 
to accord to each one the full product of his toiL This 
would hardly seem to be sufficient to cover all socialistic 
plans of distribution, and i>erhaps it is better to ap- 
proach tke subject from a somewhat dififerent stand- 
point. fWe can distinguish at least four schemes of 
distributive justice. One is the distribution which aims • 
to secure absolute mechanical equality, that is, equality 
in quantity and kinds of ^oods. All must have food, 
clothing, shelter, education, and, iu fact, ail good things, 
BO far as this is possible, in like quality and quantity. 
If distinctions in clothing are made foi age and sex, 
this is the most wliich can be tolerated.' Emphasis is 
laid upon the equality to be carried out in aJl details 
— equality is the aJm and end of this sort of distribu- 
tion. fA* later idea of distributive justice ia that which' 
apportions reward to merit. It has been proposed that 
society should be organized in hierarchical form, and 
that in this hierarchically orgajiized industrial society 
positions should be assigned ac^onling to capacity, the 
highest positions going to the greatest capacity ; and 
that reward should he in proportion to capacity. There 
ooold thus be room for quite as many gradations in 

V,^ ThU WM tlifi Tlaw Dt Bobowit^ Be« tlie sathot'a French nnd 
G«rinAD SmUHbdi, when, the otimt views ol dutributkni Me alM 
tecdtotL 
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society as at present, but theirjba,sis would be personal, 
"and not inherited rank or propef-ty^/ A still later idea of > 
distributive justice is that which assigns the product in 
proportion to needs, recognizing the inequality of needs, 
while calling upon each one to render service in propor- 
tion to his strength of body and miiid i^ Ijpuble strength, 
then, means double duty, but no greater claim on that 
account upon the national dividend ; for the larger claim 
upon the national dividend must be based simi)ly upon 
greater need.* The fourth idea of distributive justice, * 
and that which seems now to prevail generally among 
the more active socialists, is equality of income; not^ 
a meclianical equality, but an equality in value. 

Each one, according to this id^ is to receive an equal 
value as his income ; but these values may be represented 
by goods and services the most diverse. There are those 
who claim that this last distribution accords both with 
the demand that distribution shall be according to needs, 
and that it should accord to each one the full product 
of his toil. For they hold that equal values will en- 
able every one to satisfy all rational needs, and that the 
services of all who participate in production, according 
to their strength have substantially equal value. But 
whatever idea in regard to distributive justice is once 
adopted, society is to c^rry it out. 

The fourth element in socialism is private property in ^ 
the larger jiroportion of income. It thus becomes at^\/ 
once ap|Kirent that modern socialism does not propose - 
to alwlish private proj>erty. Quite the contrarj^j Sc^^ial 
ism maintains that private property is necessary for 
personal freedom and the full development of our facul- 

1 This waa the view of the St. Simonian^ 
* Louis Blanc*8 idea of distrihutiye josticel 
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Tlie advantages of private property are claimed 

' the advocates of tlie existing social oiiier as argu- 

ii>Bts fur its maintenance; btit socialism asserts that 

^ socii'ty, as at present cuntititiited, is unable to secure 

I each one tlie private property wliicli lie requires. 

£uL-ialisu] proixjses to extend the institution of pi-i- 

I TBte property in sucii manner as tu secure to each in- 

I dividual in society property in an annual income, which 

I shall be, Bo far as prai'ticable, sufficient ti) satisfy all 

catioual wants, and to prote<;t all from those atficks 

bpnn personal freedom which proceed from the ilcpc-nd- 

ice of man upon man The instruments of production 

I not exist fur their o^'n sake, but fur tlie sake 

iductfi for consunipl.il m, which agaiu have as thei 

Hestination man's needs, Now, while private property 

1 tiie instruments of protluction is to be reduced t« its 

west terms, it is to be extended and strengthened in 

e products for the sake of which the instniments exist. 

Attention must be called to the expression, " the larger 

ra|>nrtion of income." Income is derived from the use 

' property. Even at present the amount of property. 

enjoyed in oummou is in tho aggregate large, ^^n'-'ir 

parks, public galleries, public schools, public higliwaya, 

are illustrations which reaMaoccur to one. All these 

institutions yield an income^poyed freely by all in pro- 

[.H>rti<in to needs and c^^A^cities ; for income as just stated 

means use or rnjoyiiieiit. We have at the present time 

in the United States, in these things, something which 

may be called true comnmnism. Naturally, umlcr^ciiU- 

isin, as the thoughts of men would be more directed to 

the coramon welfare, and the inclination of nieuTC-fftjsgr 

things in common would be greatly strengthened, thcrb 

would be a very large increase in the number of things 
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enjoyed in common, and thus yielding a common income. 
Public libraries would unquestionably be greatly in- 
creased ; and while no sane socialist wou^d propose to 
prohibit private ownership of libraries, a great increase 
in public libraries might perhaps diminish the desire to 
have private libraries. Possibly the same would be true 
with regard to galleries of art and museums ; and it could 
not fail to be true with respect to grounds for pleasure and 
recreation. There would be thus a use of more things 
than at present in common ; and thus there would he an 
absolute increase, and probably also a relative increase, 
in the common income, and private income would be 
correspondingly diminished. There is a tendency, even 
at the present time, to increase very considerably the 
number and importance of those things that are enjoyed 
in common; and socialism would simply carry further 
this tendency and accelerate it. Nevertheless, the greater 
proportion of the national dividend would, even as at 
present^ still be private income. 
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CHAPTER ra. 

ma - itrj T i OHB of sooi&ubm. 

It is well to give especial attention to definitions in 

I any subject tliat belongs to raoi-.il or political philos- 

I ophy, because definitions give um tLe central ideas o£ 

I their authom. A few sigiiilicant definitions of socialism, 

I tn the narrow sense witli which this work is conoerned, 

%rill be given in the prestut chapter, in order, on the one 

hand, that the render niay contrast these definitions with 

the analysis of Bocialism given in the preceding chap- 

; and on the other, that he may, by comparison, see 

the points most siguilie-ant in the program of socialism 

as they present themselves to the minds of different 

IKTSOJXB. 

First of alt, the results of the analysis of socialism 
may be bronght together in a definition which would 
. read somewhat as follows : Saeutlixm is tknt contemplated ^ 
I ti/tUm of liuhiMri'il gocieti/ which proposes the abotifioti of 
I primite property in the great tuateriiil inttruments of pro- 
I ductian, ami t!ie luhstitiition th«rt/or of eollective propertij; 
I and advoeatea the ealleetive vtanagement of production, to-. 
f gether wflA the d!*trihntion of tfcial infome by sorietiji 
I and private propert}/ in the larger proportion ofthiitoeial 

Two of the most noteworthy writers on socialism 
\ who are not themselves socialists are Pr. Schaffle. whose 
"The Quintesseuue of Socialism" and "The VsOf 
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possibility of Social Democracy," have attracted so much 
attentiou, aud Professor Adolph Waguer, who has so 
successfully attempted the utilizatioa of the results uf 
socialistic thought, without the acceptance of anythiug 
like its entire program. Both these writers have giveo 
definitions of socialism which well deserve attentiou, 
That of Dr. Schaffle is given in a description of the 
real aim of socialism, and reads as follows : — 

" To replace tbe system of private capital (tbat is, the epccu- 
Utive method of production, regulated on beliaK of socii^ty only 
by the^free competitlbn of private enterprl»e8'l,ty a system of 
collective capiul, that Is by a method of iiroduclion wliitli would 
Introduce a unified (social or 'coUeeUve') organisation of na- 
tional income on the basis of collective or common ownership of i 
tbe means of production by all tbe members of tLc society. Tliig I 
collective method of production would remove the present com- | 
petitive system, by placing under official administiation such de- l 
panments of production as can be managed collectively (socially J 
or coKipe rati rely), as well as the distribution amuug all of tha I 
common products of all, according to tbe amount and social ntll- 1 
Ily o( tiw productive labor ot each." I 

The contrast carried through this definition between I 
socialism and tlie present social order should bo particu< ] 
larly noticed. The definition is comi)licate<l, but when J 
it is analyzed it will be found to contain the elenients I 
described in the preceding chapter. Perhaps it is do- 1 
fective in tite statement that socialism proposes to place I 
under official administration such departments of pro- I 
duction as can be managed collectively, without stating 1 
directly that socialism maintains the possibility of a I 
collective management substantially ot all productioiL I 
The definition may also be considered faulty because it'l 
carries with it one particular idea of distributive justice;.! 
namely, distribution according tu services, and, as wsl 
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have already seen, this is not tlie only idea of diatribii- 
tive juetice known to socialism. 

Professor Wagner givea the following dofinition of 
sooialisin in tlie narrower or more apecial seuae : — 

"Extreme socialism, or ilic modem sdenUflc, economic locinl- 
bm, U a system of ecouomic legal order oppoiwd Lo the prciMtit 
unler. SocUliBm liemamlii that the material means of proJticUon, 
tl;&I is, land and enpitAl, should uol be, as at present, mostly the 
lirivftte property of single private members of the social body, but 
should be the colloelive property of society itself; that, congC' 
quuntly, prirult! uudcrtakiugs designed to secure proHt slioiilJ 
not stand on one uilu, and wage-earners, paid according to the 
conditions of the labor-contract, ou the other, these various im- 
ilertAkiTiga and Kage-eamers competing with one Hnolher,' that 
production &hoidd not be conducted by individual capitalistic 
Dunagers aceordiug to their individual estimate of demand, 
vrhlch iD^ans, on the whole, an unregulated production de[)end- 
ent upon the course o( speculation and the Influences of chance, 
And that the dlslrlbullon of the product should take place ac- 
cording to the accidents of the law of supply and demand. 
Socialism reqidres, on the contrary, that production ahouJd lake 
place according to plana based upon tlie carefully ascertained 
demani) of tlie cotiimmers, and that It should he duly regulated 
by public authority; that It should be carried on In a co-operative 
mannrr, or in state and municipal Institutions, etc., and that 
the jiroduct should be divided among the producers in a jiister 
mannpr than at present, . when the diatribulion is effecti^d by 
roeauR of the law of demand and supply." 

This deiinition adds something to our previously as- 
certained ideas of socialism. The first words, " extreme 
Bocialism, or modern, scientific economic socialism," are 
worthy of note. The socialism pojiularly agitated is pro- 
noanced extreme, and ia opposed by implication to a 
more oonservative socialism ; namely, socialism in the 
-, but, after all, truer sense. The second point to 
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which attentiuii ia called hj this definitiou, is the soi- 
eutitio oharaoter of even this estreine socialism. Mod- 
em socialiBm is by implicatioa contrasted with the more 
or lees fautastic schemes of earlier wiitera; aud it is 
frankly admitted that socialism, eveu in the s]>ecial 
sense, has been placed upon a scientific basis hy thinkers 
like Kodbertus-Jagetzow, Friediich Engels, and Karl 
Marx, The third noteworthy jioint in the dettiiitimi 
under consideration is that wbicli describes socialism as 
a legal order, llie problems involved are largely prob- 
lems of law. Although it may be going too far to declare 
tliat socialism is chiefly, if not exclusively, a question 
for tlie jurist,* it is undoubtedly trae that, like other 

I economic questions, it lias not been adequately treated 
on the side of law. This definition, like the preeediog 
one, carries through it a contrast between socialism and 
the present industrial order, and brings out some of the 
■weaker points of the latter. The unsystematic, irreg- 
ular, hap-hazard character of present production ia plar-ed 
r against the social regulation of social production. 
Under socialism it is proposed, according to this defi- 
nition, carefidly to ascertain the quantities of things of 
all kinds needed by the members of tlie social orgiuiism, 
and to produce tliem regularly in the most scientific 
manner, as a result of which, it is held, irregularities 

"in production, crises, and industrial stagnation can be 
avoided. Social control thus reidaces chance. It is 
not stated exactly how products are to be distributed, 
but it is merely said that the distribution aims to ap- 
proximate absolute justice more nearly than the present 
system. 

' TliU U clatmeii by Prot. Aulon Mengeriu his work, "Dusltccht 
wit den vollou ArlwiUertnig." 
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We now pass over to detiiiitions given by avowed so- 
eialiBt!!, aud it is worth while to devote some attention to 
several of these. Among those who belong to the social- 
ists there is, perhajis, no one more conservative than Mr. 
ThotQiia Kirkup, in wliose hook, " An Ijiquiiy Into So- 
cialism," tlie following statement is found : — 

" The essence of BOcialism le Ihiar It proposes tliat industry be 
carried on by aMociated laborers jointly owning tlie niestis of 
production (land and capital). Wliereaji industry !s at present 
euadat-'ted by private and competing ca[iitiillsts »en'ed by wage 
labor, it must in the future be carried on by assoelulLHl labor, with 
4 collective capital, and witli a view to an equitable system of dia- 
tribuUou" Cpp- 11 and 12). 

Emphasis is laid on the ownership of the means of 
production by the collective workers, and Mr. Kirkup 
elsewhere expressly States that it is a principle whicli 
may be partially realized, even on a small scale. While 
a general system la tlie aim of socialism, he would 
not refuse the name of socialism to a co-operative society 
of workers owning the means of production and carrying 
on an enterprise ou their own account, even under present 
conditions. 

Mr. Bellamy, the f<iunder of the school of socialism 
called nationalism, declares that " industrial self-govern- 
ment is a very convenient and accurate definition of na- 
tiooaUsm." The central thought in socialism, according 
to Mr. Bellamy, wonld seem to be democracy iu industry. 
At tlie present time, while we have democracy in politics, 

8 have in industry a system to which, for tlie most part, |< 
we may projwrly apply tlie lerni despotism. Industry ia 
controlled by the capitalist, and the worker must submit 
to his commands or quit his service, just as the alterna- 
tive of obedience to the laws of the Czar is emigtal^ou. 
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The despotic principle in industry, while zealously rnaiu- 
taiued as desirable bj many, is held by socialists to be 
pernicious ; and with Mr. Bellamy they generally declare 
that political democracy cannot be permanently main- 
tained, uulesB it is baaed on economic democracy. 

The Nationalists, in tbeir Declaration of Principles, 
ailopted early in their history, did not attempt any formal 
definition of nationalism ; but declared that tbey wished 
to aubstitute a sjetem based on the principle of assoc 
tion for "a system founded on the bnite principle of 
competition." 

Perhaps no society of socialists includes in its member- 
ship a larger number of highly educated men than the 
Fabian Society of England. One of its members, Mr, 
William Clarke, defines a socialist as '' one who believes 
that the necessary instruments of production should be 
held and organized by the community, instead of by indi- 
vidu^s, or groups of individuals, within or outside of the 
community." ' 

Another Fabian, Mr. Graliam Wallas, implies a defini- 
tion of socialism in his statement that "Socialists work 
for tlie owning of the means of productioiTby the com- 
munity and the means of consumption by indiWdnals." * 

This society issues a program, in which it is stated 
that, as it consists of socialists, it aims " at the reorgan- 
ization of society by the emancipation of laud and indus- 
trial capital from individual and class ownership, and 
the vesting of them in the community for the ^neral 
benefit." It is added that "the society works for the 
transfer to the community of the administration of such 

1 Foltlicid ScUna Quarltrlff, December, I8S8, urtiole " Socialism 
Id English Politics." 
* Fabian Eswys, p. 133. 
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industrial capital as can conveniently be managed w> | 
cially." Elsewhere in the writings of the Fabians it is 
plainly stated that practically all industrial ca[iital caa . 
conveniently be managed socially. -• 

The Social Democratic Federation of England, a body 
pursning, jwrliaps, methods more popular than those of 
the Fabian Society, and resembling more closely the 
social democracy of Germany, states that its object is 
'" The socialization of the means of production, distribu- 
tion, and exchange, to be controlled by a democratic 
Etate in the interests of the entire commnnity, and the 
complete emancipation of labor from the domination of 
capitalism and landlordism, with the establieliment of 
social and economic equality between the sexes." A new 
ftuiture of this statement — which carries with it a defi- 
nition of socialism — ia that it brings out the demand for 
social and economic equality between the sexes; a de- 
maud made by practically all socialistic societies. 

A French socialist by the name of Lafargue, a son-in- 
law of Karl Marx, gives a. definition which brings out 
iclearly the thought of the latter, that socialism comes as 
a result of a natural evolution, and not as the residt of 
man's determination to replace the present social order , 
by a better. He says : •' Socialism is not the system of 
any reformer whatever; it is the doctrine of tliose who 
believe that tlie existing system is on the eve of a fatal 
economic evolution which will establish collective owner- 
ship in the hands of organizations of workers, in place of 
the individual ownership of capital. Socialism is of the 
character, therefore, of an historical discovery." ' 

» Thta deltuttion wu given In ihe ffea ffittian of Maroh 5, 1893. 

Bp|>ear«d otiKlii»iIy in thv Preiiati pa|ier Lr Finaro, wliioh hud 
d t. prize of ont Imudrcd trsuit>n tor tlie best ileflnltlmi or social' 
, HiU wm (iiie at the six liuuilreO cumpeting de&iitious. 
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The claim may, perhaps, be made for the social 
democratic party of Geimany by its friends, that it has 
developed beyond the stage of defiuitious. It iasu^s, 
howCTeT, a platform in which ia traced the evolution 
which it is maintained will inevitably isaae in socialiam, 
by which is meant social ownership of the means of 
production, special mention being made of the soil, quar- 
ries, mines, raw material, tools, machines, and the means 
of transportation ; and it is stated tliat production must 
carried on by and for society. The doctrine is also 
bronglit ont in the pi'Ograin that socialism implies of 
necessity a elass struggle, and that the emandpation of 
the workiug^lass must be achieved by the w^e~eamera, 
in opposiljion to aU other classes, 

rheiii on© untte(8tands wh^t socialism means, it can- 
not be dif[icul;t to define the adjective soctatistiti, which 
at present is gw^ra^y vised Vn such an altogethei vague 
and indefinita iftanneo-., That Jine of polioy is properly 
designated •'swy^ys^io"' which tends to bring alxmt so- 
cialism. Manifestly, th«t, uot all goventuient activity 
can be calM sooisitietic IE the puTi>ose oc the spirit 
of the activity ip quiestioa ia 4o sendter the collectivity 
dominant in, the ecwiomif- sphere,, tlien it mast be desig- 
nated as socialistic.; obherwiset i>>ot. Those have studied 
socialism to littli! pui^osewlio imagine that the socialist, 
approves of all aqtiviljy- of government whatsoever, audi 
that he is ready to, indorse any plan which will enlarge' 
tlie functions, o& government. As a matter of fact, it ia; 
prolsable, tihat socialists disapprove of nine projects iiiUt 
of tea., calculated to enlai^e the sphere of govemraeut, 
which, axe brought forward, nevertheless, by some partr 
oc. faction. They would disapprove of much o£ *^iiig 
legi8la*ifln, because they think it uot Ukely Ux 'acoom- 
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plish the eiid which its advocates have in viewj and a 
great deal of it receives their condemnation because it 
. reveals a directly aati-soeialistic spirit. Much legiiila- 
tion U designed to foster aud build up private industry. 
Naturally, all this is rejected by socialism. Subsidies 
aud grants to private enterprise are anti-socialistic, be- 
cause their purpose is to bolster up Uiat which socialism 
disappi-oves. Bonuses given for the establishment of 
manufacturing plants are anti- socialis tic. It is said that " 
the financial disturbances in the Argentine Republic a "* 
few years ago could be traced, in part at least, to gov- 
ernment activity. It was Bt[ited by a United States 
consul that '■ Instead of limiting the government to the 
doing of the work for which all governments are in- 
stituted among men, it is notorious that the late gov- 
ernment autliorities made use of its credit to promote 
enterprises which should have been left to individual 
enterprise; to assist partictdar schemes which should 
have remained in the hands of private parties ; to float 
tree banks all over the country iKisod on a paper capital, 
and thus flood the avenues of trade witli depreciated 
banknotes ; to loan money or issue cedulas on bond and 
mortgage." A governmental activity of this sort has 
been condemned as " socialistic ; " but it is nearly all 
iirecUy contrary to the spirit of socialism. Excessive 
gmnts of pensious have also been connected by writers 
and speakers with the spirit of socialism, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, 'the socialiata have been strongly opposed 
ba the whole pension system in this country] 

There is a governmental activity of a different Bort> 
which is regarded by some as socialistic and by others as , 
auti-^ocialistic. Whetlicr it is the one or the other must 
dspeod on the view which is taken of ite probable out- J 
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come. Public education is advocated by many because it 
is thought that it tends to prepare men better for the 
existing society, and thus to defend society against revo- 
lutionary proposals. If one is to take such a view, then 
one would say that this governmental activity is anti- 
socialistic. If, however, one takes the view that popular 
education is designed to awaken a general discontent^ 
which must lead to socialism, or that its purpose is to 
prepare men for socialism, then one must hold that it is 
socialistic. It is much to be desired that a more careful 
use of the word socialistic should take the place of its 
present loose use. 
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?Vb cannot understand socialism unlpas we give caif- 
fol attention to the attitude wliicli sociaJiats take with 
reBpect to the state. It is in respect to this attitude tliat 
eocialtflts diSer among themselves, perhaps as widely as 
in regard to any doctrine. 

We can conceive of a socialism which would imply 
simply the present state, enlarged in such a manner that 
it would include within its functions the production and 
distribution of wealth, It might be said, however, in 
general, that no active socialist would approve of this 
kind of socialism, b ecause sncialiBts do not, view the pres- 
ent sta te alto^'ethpr with fa vor. Some socialists desire . 
to change the existing state in minor matters, while oth- / 
era wish to alter it radically, and are inclined to op^iose f 
anything likely to strengthen it. The German social 
democrats take the latter attitude with respect to the 
state. They, indeed, go so far as to say that they desire 
the aliolition of the state. But it must be borne in mind 
that they use the word state, as they do " capital," and 
many other terms, in a technical sense peculiar to them- 
selves. When they say that they desire to aboUsli the 
stale, they have ;d mind the state which stands for a 
class, and which promotes the interests of that class by 
' repressive measures designed to keep down the other 
clusses while they are exploited. 
Tlie German social democrats are not only socialists, 
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Ihcy are alito democrats, aiiJ thej lire io a state wliich is 
unytliiiig but di^muoratiii. Tiiey fear the present state, 
and thty look witli little favor, or with positive opposi- 
tion, apon plans to <:stead its economic functions. This 
is what they mean by their opposition to state socialism, 

)8tat« socialism means to correct tiie wtont^ and advance 
the interests of the masses by economic measures, but 
does not regard it as necessary to cfagjtpe radically the 
political constitution of the state. \The social democi-ats 
of (lennany, at their convention in 1892, consequently 
felt called upon to denonnco state socialism as conserva- 
tive, while ileolaring that social democracy was a revolu- 
tionary force. Their opposition .to the state is like their 
opposition to state sot-iiilisra.^ TTiey define tlie state as 
•'an organized power for the maintenance of the actually 
existing social relations of proiicrty and class domina- 
tion." The socialistic state to which they look furward 
.^one which will recognize no class interests, but will 
promote the interests of all equally — is held by them 
to be sometliing so difFerent that it cannot be properly 
called a stab;. Their talk, then, about the abolition of 
the state implies a doctrine not only with respect ta 
future social organization, but also with respect to the 

I exiadng state. 

L 1 The English Fabians and the American socialists do not 
talk about the abolition of the st-ite ; and when a soctal- 
\*i in linglaud or thn United States indulges in such talk, 
it may safely bo taken for granted that he stands under 
foreign, particularly GeriniLD, influence. This is natural 
enough, because tlie puliticjil constitution of the state in 
each of these countries is more democratic, and can be 
more readily made to serve the interests of tlie masses 
vritliout Hi 'icol political changes. 
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All aotive agitators of socialism want a demociatif 
state, because they wiali that control at the collectivity 
over tlie economic life should be exercised in behalf of 
the masses. They are all not merely socialista, but 
democrats, alUiough they do not find it everywhere 
equally necessary to lay emphasis upon their democracy. 
Nevertheless, we find all socialists advocating political 
changes; and it may be said that the country whose 
political institutions they view with most favor is Switz- 
erland. We may mention two institutions found in 
Switzerland which meet with almost, if not quite, univer- 
sal approval; namely, the referendum, compelling, under 
certain circumstance s, the reference of laws to the people 
for acceptance or rejection ; and the initiative, giving to 
a prescribed number of peojile the right to propose laws, 
which must be submitted to the people as a whole for 
soceptauce or rejection. Proportional representation is 
a third political refonn which meeta witli general favor 
on the part of socialists. As is well known, this pro- 
poses the election of legislators on a general ticket, with 
such arrangements that parties and factious would have 
a represeutatjon in pro]>ortion to the number of votes 
whioU they east. One-tenth of the people could thus, 
by cumulating their votes, have one representative. The 
reason wby the socialists favor these measures is because 
they tend to keep government in the hands of the 
peogle. 

pt is for the same reason that all socialists are working 
for the decentralization of government, They look upon 
the pre-sent state as too highly centralized. They wish 
to transfer functions from central governments to locaJ 
political units, in ordeLtliat the business of the people 
r nag be near the peopl^ It is so far fromi'being the 
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truth that they favor centralization, tliat most of them 
go to what would, ordinarily be called extreme lengtlis in 
opposition to centralization, and in advocacy of measures 
which may build up the loiial political unit. Local self- 
government, even of an extreme form, is a watchword 
among tliem. 

The following two quotationa from the Fabian social- 
istB are typical, and indicate a general attitude of so- 
cialists in all countries : — 

" The division of the country into clearly defined areaa, each 
with its elected autborltj, ia easential to any effective sclieme of 
organizatlou. It is one of Ibe signs of tlie coming age tlml, in 
perfect imconsrlnuineM of the nature of his act, Mr. Ritchie has 
eatablisheil the commune. He lias diviilcd England Into distrlets 
ruled hy county councils, and has thus created the machinery 
without which EOciBiism was impracticable." ' 

" At present the state machine bas practically broken down 
under the strain of spreading democracy, the work being mainly 
local, and the machinery mainly central. Without eOiclenl local 
machinery the replacing of private enterprise by state cnlcrprlBO 
la out of the question." " 

Still a third socialist sjwaks of the formation of a defi- 
nite socialist party as identical with *• a party pledged to 
the communalization of all the means of production and 
exchange." 

The function of a national government in socialism is 
held to be a federalization of municipalities, and the 
equalization of their natural advantages, posaitjly by a 
system of taxation to yield the funds for general ex- 
penses. 

When one reflects upon the extreme positioa m favor 
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of local self -government, taken very generally by Bocial- 

isls, one cannot help wonderuig whetJier adequate provis- 
ion has been made for those businesses whieh must be 
orgauized on a national scale, like railways and tele- 
graphs. The tendency of socialistic thought, however, it f 
may be said, is one which lays increasing emphasis upon 
municipalization ^ther thaJ}__ nationalization of industry. 
The nationalist^in the United States may, perhaps, be 
regarded as au exception^ They speak abttut the uatioiiai- 
izatiou of industry ; au3 one of their leaders says that, 
"Nationalism has given American socialism a distinc- 
tively national ca£t, as socialism in France has assumed 
a distinctively communal cast." At the same time, the 
special activity of tlie nationalists has been devoted to 
measures designed to increase the powers of the local 
political unit; and the writer, just quoted, adds to his 
remarks about the national cast of Americas socialism 
the statement : " Nationalism has, to a very great ex- 
tent, promoted the development of interest in etdarged 
municipal functions, as witaess the nationalist agitation 
for a municipal lighting la^v in Massachusetts." It 
would seem, then, that the American socialists known 
as nationalists, after all, fall in with the general social- 
istic tendency to favor especially the upbuilding of local 
sel^jfo vernment. 

^Equally characteristic of the socialism of to-day is the 
general desire, on the part of socialists, to reduce the 
functions of government to a minimum. There is a gea- 
eral agreement among them tliat there should be as little 
government as incompatible with their main ends.' They 
atl favor whatever government or regulation is necessary 
to secure the socialistic production and distribution of 
vealtli ; aud they will indorse all those measures wMoh 
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are held to be necessary to guarantee opportunities to all, 
for the full develo]>ii'ent of all their faculties. But 
beyond this they will not go, and they coutinually seek 
to devise plans for the accomplishment of these ends 

_ with the least possible exercise of governmental author- 
ity.* It can safely be said that, outside the educational 
and economic spheres, they advocate a general lainsez 
/aire, or non-interference policy. The state chnrch, tor 

"example, is not of necessity incompatible with socialism; 
but, as a matter of fact, socialist parties invariably 
oppose anything of the kind; and the German social 
democrats, in their platform, expressly declare religion 
to be a private matter. Socialists sometimes say what 
they desire is not a government of men hy men, but an 
administration of things. >^ome of them hope that what 
they call administration may take the place altogether of 
government, by which they evidently mean repressive 
measures designed to control individuals. 

Friedrich Engels, who with Karl Marx was the founder 
of what is called German scientific socialism, uses these 
words to bring out this thought : " As soon as there is 
DO longer any social class to be oppressed ; as soon as 
class domination and individual stniggle for existence, 
caused by past anarchy in production, are removed with 
all their conflicts and excesses, there will be nothing 
more to repress which would i-equire a special repres- 
sive power, that is to say, a state. The first act in which 
the state really appears as the representative of society 




I The Freacli socialist leailer, M. Jules Ouesde, Bays that the >lmR 
ot SooialiBia have beea correctly Btalei) b; John Sluart Mill in bla 
antoblography in these words: "The social prubluni ol tlje fntura 

inaidered to be, how to unite the greatest Individual llbcny of 
with B common nwtioniliip in iho raw material of clie rIoI 
participation of all in the benetits ol oombined labot. 
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as a whole, — namely, the seizure of the meaus of pro- 
duction ill the name of society, — is at the s;une time 
its last independent act aa a state. Interference of the 
state in social relations gradually becomes superfluous in 
one department after another, aud finally of itself ceases 
(goes to sleep). The phice of government over persona 
is taken by adininistration of things and the management 
of productive processes." * 

Herr Rebel, in his work, " Woman and Socialism," 
gives a partial enumeration of the public institutions 
which he holds will disappear with the intrwluction of 
socialism. He mentions ministers, parliaments, stand- 
ing armies, police, courts, attorneys, taxation ; the place 
of them all being taken by atiininiatrative colleges or 
boartb, which are to surround themselves with the best 
arrangements for production and distribution, for the de- 
termioation of necessary supplies, and for the introduc- 
tion and application of the best improvements in art, in 
education, in the means of communication and transpor- 
tation, and in the productive processes. He hopes that 
the former representatives of the atat« will take their 
places in the various callings, and help to increase the 
productive wealth and conveniences of society with their 
intelligence and their mental and physical powers. To 
be sure, this is coimected with certain moral improve- 
ments which he trusts the introduction of socialism will 
bring with it; and it is not by any means tnie that all 
socialists share his optimism in regard to the immediate 
moral effects of socialism,' 
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> TM> ttntcmeDt, peculiar to the Qermon Social Democracy, Is 
ken from Eliigtili'a " Die Eolwicklang des 8oEiali«nas von der 

Ulo|>ie Eux WisHnischaft." 

> 9ae " Die Ftsn anil Scnislismiis," by Angust Bobel, pp. 313, Ut. 
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There are different views with regard to the selection 
of those who are to conduct the socialistic state; and 
the modem socialist is cautious about speaking dogmat- 
ically on points of this kind, for he tells us that it is 
unscientific to attempt to give precise details in regard 
to future social organization. However, it is held that, 
whatever the arrangements, they must be thoroughly 
democratic. There is an inclination to favor the elec- 
tion of headmen, or selectmen, as they may be called, 
— using an American expression, — by popular vote of 
the workers. Mr. Bellamy, on the other hand, in his 
"Looking Backward," describes a different socialistic 
state, in which the workers have no vote, but are di- 
rected by those elected by i)ersons who have served their 
time in the industrial army. 
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CHAPTER V. 



It will prove helpful, at least to those not accustomed 

lb disc iiHs ions, if brief attention b given to 

i few current opinions ooDceraiiig socialism, which are 

Elbaaed npou a failure to understand its true nature. One 

: these opinions uioat frequently encountered is that 

xHaJism proiJUse» to divide up all property equally 

mong all tlie memhers of society. This is an as- 

Bluniptiou u[>un which rests many a popular refutation 

^of sooialinm. It is licld that if all property should 

be divided up to-day, to-morrow the old ineijualitips 

would reappear. It is furthermore urged that if all 

wealth were equally divided, the share of one person 

^trould not be considerable. Familiar to all is the story 

; the hanker Itothschild, who, when a ]Kior man ex- 

reflsod a longing for communism, took a thaler from his 

xiket and giving it to the man, told him that was hia 

3 of the wealth of a Rothschild, What socialism 

ally projioses is not the divistun of property, but, iia 

Ire have already seen, the concentration of productive 

Btoperty, in fact, its complete nnihuation. This is suf- 

Telently apparent to any one who reflects at all upon the 

©ding chapters. Manifpslly the re-appearance of the 

i inequalities would then he an impossibility, whatever 

^e might happen. In this connection we must also 
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bear ia mind that Hotiialism goes down beneath surface 
phenomena to ondei'lyiug causes, and that is forgotten 
by those who urge flimsy objections of the kind men- 
tioned against socialism. They suppose that a division 
of wealth takes place, and then the production of wealth 
goes oil as at the present time; whereas, nothing could 
be furtlier from the thoughts of the socialists. Siuiilai'ly, 
it is not a question of the wealth which actually exists, 
but of the wealth which the socialists propose to bring 
into existence. Socialism, then, does not propose a grand 
" divide." 
m\ ' A further misapprehension concerning the nature of 
soi;ia]iam is that which traces it to the vaporings of wild 
and unpractical theorists. It is essential to a compre- 
hension of the nature of socialism, to know that it ia a 
system of industnal society which has found advocates 
among many gifted, learned, and very practical men. 
The leaders of socialism in the present century have 
generally been men of extraordinary capacity, placing 
tliem far above the ordinary man, One of the earliest 
English socialists, Robert Owen, was at one time so suo- 
ccsafnl in cotton spinning that he was called "the prince 
of cotton spinners," and he amassed a large fortune. 
The three early loaders of the modern German social 
democracy are Karl Marx, Friedrich Engcls, and FeiiU- 
nand Lassalle. Karl Marx is reooguized by friend and 
foe as one of tlie most learned and gifted economic 
tliiukers of the present century ; Friedrich Engels is 
one with whom economic philosophy must deal, and it 
ia aaid, besides, that be has been more than ordinarily 
successful iji business; while the gifts of Ferdinand 
Lassalle attracted the attention of all witii whom he 
came in contact, Wilhelm von Humboldt calling him 
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miracttlous child,*' mid Bismarck de«lanng in the impe- 
rial parliameiit tlint lie was one of the most gifteil and 
amiable men with wlioni he hfid ever associated. Bebel 
and Llebknecht, tlie political leaders of tlie German 
social democracy of to-day, whatever we may otherwise 
think of them, have talents and qualifications ^'hich 
eiialile Uiein to hold their own with the leaders of the 
uthur great pulitic;Ll parties. 

Another prominent German social democrat, a manu- 
fa4?-turer, lias a fortune which, it is said, places him 
among the millionnaires of his country. 

The English socialists to-day include men who were 
trained at the great English universities, and who have 
been successful in whatever they have undertaken. 
Among the extremists, we may even mention a man 
like William Morris, who was prominently spoken of 
for the post of poet laureate when it was made vacant 
by the death of Tennyson. 

Nor can it be denied that those who are giving social- 
ism its shape in Switzerland, France, the United States, 
and elsewhere, are men who must command our respect 
on acj!Oimt of their capacities of every sort. Whoever 
would understand what socialism means to-day, must 
hear in mind the unquestionable fact that it includes in 
its ranks meu of practical sagacity, as well as native 
talent and learning. 

It follows, quite naturally, from wliat has been said, 
that socialism is not a scheme uf criminals for theft and 
robbery. It cau, at the present day, scarotdy bo neces- 
sary to dwell on this. It is worth while, however, to 
call attention to the fact that socialism is not a scheme 
of social reconHtmctiiin which meets with favor on the 
put of criminals. It is a '•urioua fact, but one well- , 
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known by those who have given attentiou to crune, that 1 
the criminal classes are orthodox and conservative in I 
their religious as well as soci:il opinions. An exhaustive ] 
treatment of the reasons for this fact — which, natn- j 
rally, conveys no reproach to orthodoxy of either sort — 
cannot now be given. The curious reader must consult I 
works on crimitkal anthropology. Attention may be I 
called, liowever, to a few characteristics of the criminal. 
He is a man who is below the average in mental capacity, ] 
although he may be shrewd and cunning. He has not 
that mental alertness and boldness which would lead 
him to deviate from received opinions. Moreover, he is 
extremely superstitions, and often hojiea to find excnlpa- J 
tion in the observance of religious forms, and has even I 
been known to trust to Ms religion to help him in crime. 
Prayers for his success in robbery are not infrequent \ 
among superstitions and degra<led people, and an Italian 1 
criminologist, who examined two hundred murdererSfT 
found them all religious. Ifaples is said to be the mosbl 
religious city in Europe, and yet the most criminal, f 
Sismondi, writing of the Italians of bis day, said: "The J 
murderer, still stained with the blood he has Just shed,! 
devoutly fasts, even while he is meditating a fresh J 



A well-known American wrote an article for a promt- ! 
nent journal during the campaign in which Mr. Henry 1 
George was a candidate for the mayoi-alty of New 
City, and attempted to estimate tiie number of votes J 
which Mr. George might receive. This writer oalledl 
attention to the fact that there were 20,000 criminals a(m 
New York City, and intimated that tliey would all casfel 
their votes for Mr. George. The author of this bookfj 
< B«e"TlieCilmiiia1,"bf HavclaokB11La,pp.ie6,16T. London, ISSO. J 
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alLhough not an adherent of Mr. Gflorge, fe!t that this 
was probably au injustice to his followers, and was led 
to make some inquiries Into tbe political affiliations of 
criminals. He formed the conclusion that they would 
generally be found to be adherents of one of the two 
older political parties, and that for thia reason, in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, the criminal is a short- 
sighted man ; and, indeed, short^ightedneBS may be called 
Bo essentially characteristic of crime, that it is not far 
out of the way to define crime as short-sightedness. The 
oriminal does not look to social reconstraetion for which 
years must pass; but, without thinking so far ahead, he 
adopts plans which will bring him gaiji tOMiity or to-mor- 
row or next day. He adheres to a party which is able 
to help him at once when he becomes involved in diffi- 
culties. He desires what is called in American politics 
a "pull ; " and in consequence of this it is probable that 
in a given community he will, as a rule, belong to one of 
the two great political parties, but to that one which has 
been the stronger in his own city, or more particularly, 
perhaps, his oi\'n ward. In the prosecution of his in- 
quiries, the author wrote a letter to a gentleman who had 
long worked among the inmates of the Ehnira K^fortna^ 
tory, and asked bim whether he thoiight tliere would be 
any considerable number of Hanry George men, or social- 
ists, or even anarchists, among them, and the reply was, 
tbot he thought not. A very interesting confirmation of 
this opinion has been given in a vote which was taken 
in the Reformatory, Oct. 24, and 25, 1892, tbe purpose 
of which was to allow the inmates to express political 
preferences for president and vice-president of the United 
States. The total number of Ijallots cast was 9**9, divided 
BB follows : Democratic, 401 ; Republican, 394 ; People's 
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Party, 15; Prohibition, 1; defective, 8. It will be ob 
served tbat tlie People's Party, which approximates most 
nearly to socialism, received only fifteen votes, while not 
one socialistic vote was cast. 

It has already been mentioned that criminals are in* 
clined to be orthodox in their religious views, so far a 
they have any. Of course, the religion itself is likely to 
be a caricature of any true religion ; Init so far as formal 
religious doctrines are concerned, the views of cnmiuats 

r harmonize with those which at a given time and plane are 
customarily regarded as orthodox. Socialism proposes not 
a, religious society, but an economic society, and has no 

I direct connection with any peculiar religious doctrines- 
There will be found among socialists men of all religiouo 
views, as there will be among adherents of any other party. 
Some socialists are extremely conservative in their reli- 
gious views, while it frequently happens that among the 
most conservative adherents of the exLtting social order 
there will be found persons of what are called liberal, or 
even loose, religious views. It has been held by some 
that Christianity has a peculiarly close connection with 
soeialism^ and that is true so far as both aim to help the 
weak and to lift the fallen ; but it cannot be said tliat 
their means are necessarily identical. If a Christian can 
be made to believe that socialism will bring the good t<> 
the masses of mankind which its adherents claim for it, 
then he must necessarily accept socialism. But that is 
only to say that a Cliristian must be an honest man. The 
very point at issue is whether or not socialism will bring 
what it promises. If so, then uo man who is upright a 
refuse to give adherence to it, when once he is convinced 
that such will be the case, whatever may be his religious 
doctrines. 
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Socialism often l^as to meet the reproach that it is hos- 
tile to the family as a social iastitution, aud not infre- 
quently we see the stateoient that Bocialiam means free 
tore. If we again call to mind the fact that socialism is 
an economic system, we shall see that it has only an indi- 
rect connection with views concerning the family, and we 
shall not be surprised to learn that among the socialists, 
aa among other people, there are those who hold different 
Tiewa concerning the marriage tie. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to dwell u[ion the socialistic position with respect 
to the family to understand fully its nature. The socialist 
to-day tells us that the modern industrial system is already 
destroying the family, and that, if it continues its opera- 
tions, the family will probably disappear within a century. 
He claims that modem industrialism is far worse in its 
action upon the family than was slavery ; for the latter 
only exceptionally separated the members of the family, 
whereas the arraugemeuts of industrial society to-day 
regularly and habitually separate husband and wife and 
children. Our socialist points to the maimfacturing 
towns of New England, which are popularly called " she 
towns," because they consist of women and children. 
And with these he brings in contrast the " stag camps " 
of the West ; namely, the logging-camps of the lumlier 
districts, gold and silver mining-camps, and the boarding- 
t^nts of the iron ore region. The socialist has strong 
mipport for his claim that industrialism is destroying the 
family, and in industrial centres has already accom- 
plished a good share nf its work, so far as homes are 
conoeraed. An investigator ' in the Department of 
Labor, in an address delivered before the World's Fair 
Labor Congress at Cliicago, entitled, "The Disintegra- 
I Mr. ELhelbert SMWut. 
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fcioQ of the Families of the Workingmen," spoke about 
the effect of modern industry on the family. First of all, 
he called attention to the fiict that divorces are iuereas- 
ing, and marriages decreasing, in industrial centres, and 
that without auy change in the laws. It appears that 
relatively the number of marriages in Chicago has never 
since been so great as in 1873, and that the same is trme 
with respect to Philadelphia. On tlie otlier hand, it aji- 
pears that the number of divorces in I'ittsburg increased 
two hundred per cent between 1870 and 1880. It would 
further appear from investigations that the chief causes 
for divorce are economic. It is the necessity for the sep- 
aration of the members of the family, in oi-der that they 
may gain support. These are the words of the speaker 
on the occasion referred to : — 

"Everyone who has gone through the eotton-mill towns of 
New England aoii the South has aeen huiiae after liou&e locked 
up, and liltle faces jieering out at the windows. The mother liaa 
gone to work in the mill, and left her baby in the house. The 
father is working somewhere else, probably In another StaU^. I 
submit that a family la pretty well dl9lnl«grat«d when this is its 
norniaJ condition — the every-day life of the family. I have 
walked along rows of factory tenement houses, and found three 
out of Ave deserted by father, mother, and all the children big 
enough to work, while the babies are left to do the l>esl they 



Herr Paul Gfilire has written a noteworthy work, 
entitled " Three Mootlis a Factory Hand," in which he 
narrates his experiences in a factory in Saxony, Ger- 
many. This Mr. Oohre was a theological student, who 
desired to see for himself the mode of life of the Ger- 
man workingmen, and to experience their life and to 

' Mr. Ktlielbert Stawarfs address, delivered before the World's 
'Bait Labor Cong^ross, Aug. <<0, 18U3, 
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leam from familiar every-day conversation with them 
their actual views and aspirations. The report which 
Mr, Gohre has given in his work is regarded as a re- 
markably faithful and impartial picture j and he tells 
us, among other things, that the present economic con- 
ditions are destroying the family of the wagceanier. 
These are his own words : — 



"Another Tact inllnltclji signlBcant and ominous, which in 
dally Intercourse wilb Ihis cltiss is contiuiully (orced on the 
tttejitioD, Is that in consequence of these conditions throughout 
wide circles of lUo imlustrial population of our great cities, the 
traditional form of tlie famil; no longer exists. The old organ- 
inu, based on the consanguinitf of parents and children, and 
built up exclusively of one kinship, — with the sole exception. In 
the bigher classes, of more or less closely associated servsDi^, — 
has given place to-day, in the ranks of the workingmen, to groups 
of people, kindred and stranger, foniieil u[ion purely economic 
needs of a comnion lodgint; and living, and formed, morepver, by 
Chance. Inclinations of relationship have plainly given nay to 
economic obligul.ions. The mother has evolved inlo the house- 
hold executive, who receives from husband, grown children, and 
Stranger inmate alike, a fixed sum, with which she contracts to 
mc«t the demands of food, rent, laundry work, and the like ; as 
to clothing, each relies upou himself. 

" It is not the social democrats and their agitation who are re- 
stxmsible for this : precisely these conditions are the result of our 
whole industrial system, which makes it im])OSsiblc for working- 
men and Iheir families to share their meals In common; which 
compels them to occupy the most Ill-arranged and crowded dwell- 
ings; and to admit utter strangers, often In rapid succession, (o 
the most Intimate family relations, snch as used to be held sacred 
tor the family Itself. I^t one but remember the dense packing 
of the 'rooms,' that is to say, the family dwelling-places, in 
nteb worklngmeu's barracks, or the old country honses altered to 
tlMlr plan; the Impossibility of Isolating one from the other; the 
thin n WW of the walls In bouses so kasiily constnurtcd, that Uuijr 
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permit every loudly Bjioken wonl to be diatlncllj heard by the 
neighbors; the single corriilor for the three or four 'rooma' on 
eTer; story, whose use, tM well as tlint of the water-supply, 
cloeett, etc., must be In common. All this leads to a promiscuity 
of daily Intercourse, n publlelly of family life, which is appalliiig 
to the beholder, and which must inevitably bring about the de- 
Btruclion of domesticity itself. It is absolutely impossible that 
the children of such fauillies shall not live llbe brothers and sis- 
ters of one blood, when the corridor is their place ot common 
resort, their playground, their opportunity for confidences; lliat 
growing lads and girls shall not come into the closest coulact 
with each other; that the men shall not find continual occasion 
for interchange of Ideas, and often ot blows; that the women 
shall not Intimately know every nook and comer, every short- 
coming, every article of clothing and of household use among 
their neighbors; nay, more, that the common use of mch artl- 

i, for example, the borrowing and lending of cooking uten- 
sils, shall not introduce a distinctly communistic character into 
the houaekecping of the scantily equipped families. Add to this 
the confinement and narrowness of the individual (juartera, which 
drive the men out-of-doors in the evening, into the streets and 
fields when it is possible, or into some neighbor's larger and 
better room, or the beer saloona and sssemhly halls, l^et one re- 
member, further, how much this congestion is aggravated by the 
presence ot lodgers and strangers, who bring with them their own 

a and usages, their different manners, standards, and re- 
quirements, which, strange and often enough offensive, they yet 
express and put In practice as freely us In their own homes. Let 
one remember that these strangers leave the house with the bus- 
band and grown-up children and return with them, and habitually 
ait around the same table with them imtll licdtlme, reading, smok- 
ing, talking, or card-playing. It is a fact that In many families 
parents and children can be together imdlsturhBd on/y during the 
night, in the hours of sleep. Even the last chance of a cosey 
hour [ngether at breakfast and dinner is constantly destroyed by 
the conditions of ]al>or which I have described, and which make 
It Impossible for faiher and children to go home for their 
Q when this can be done, the hoar' 



mien make m 

Lheir meals, ^^1 
is only ]uat ^^H 
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Budideat, in my opinion, lo nmke the double jonrney — ia the 
DBture of tilings a moilenitely long one for the workmen of large 
valabltBhineiits — &ud to swallow tbe food posl'liaste, without 
comfort or leisure. 

" I ahaU speak in ttnotber place of tbn effect of tliis state of 
thing! on tlie morals, t^liantcters, and opinions of tbe wage-earn- 
ing class. Here I have only lo state the bare fact of the com- 
plete cliaiige in cbaracier of tbe workman's family, aud tliu 
canses whlcb have brouglit It about. I repeat that it la, prima- 
rily, a product of our present economic conditions. These It is 
wlilob luiiat bear Die heaviest burden of responsibility, And not 
social democracy, which, In this respect as in others, has but 
diawn the ultimate conclusions from existing premises, and form- 
ulalfKl them Into a system. The present evils are tbe ground- 
work and opiKirliuiity of social democracy, and Its doctrine of the 
ideal future family." 

Mr. Gohre adds: — 

" We most not be blind to this fact, above all, those of us who 
represent the avowedly religions aeci ion of Ihe community; and, 
butead of bewailing the obvious decline of tbe old Christian ideal 
of Ihe family, and inveighing against social democracy, wo ought 
rather to cooperate in putting an end, dcSnitely and forever, to 
the economic causes of which the present situation is the inevi- 
table result." ' 

The socialist writer lieclares, then, tl at tl j nt 
social order is the ea^use of disintegration of th fam Iv, 
and he reproaches it with having destr j i tl fun Iv, 
and put nothing better in its place. " Th a w I t y ii 
are doing!" be cries to the adherents of the p eseot 
economic system,' 

The socialist claims that socialism will again make 

1 8M"Thrae Monlh 
by A B. C»Tr, wx>a to 
U Co., lionilan. 

I '■ Das ^rfurter Progmmin," by Karl Eautskf, ohajitar iT- 
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possible ideal love. When the autlioi'. same time since, 
in an article called atteutiou to the fact that socialism 
did not meaii free love, and carried with it no peculiar 
doctrine concerniag the family, he received letters from 
two excellent yonng women, both Americana and so- 
cialists. One commented upon the passage in this 
language : — 

"Serious and intelligent people sm'ely do not need to be told 
lo-day thnt Boclallsm liaa notliing to do with free love or atheism, 
anil would, I Bljoiild think, re«ent being told it. Could not you 
mention llie stigma briefly, m a thing of the past and then 
account for it historically?" 

The other, however, wrote as fuUows : — 

"If aoeiailslB may speak for socialism, it certainly does en- 
tertain the notion that the family of lo-daj belongs to the eco- 
nomic system of to-day, and that its economic foundation, that 
la, the economic dependence of tlie wife upon the husband, pMsee 
away with the rest of the economic dependence of one person 
Upon another." 

What shall be said in regard to these two oontradtttory 
positions ? The latter position is that taken by those 
who adhere to a materialistic conception of history, 
which ti'aces all social relations to economic conditioiia, 
and holds that, as the family has changed in the past, 
even so it will change in the future, as underlying eco- 
nomic conditions evolve into higher forma. This concep- 
tion of history is, however, no necessary part of socialism, 
and no socialist has etaimed that there is anything higher 
than the pure monogamic marriage of man and woman 
reflting upon love. Wliatever view we talte of tlie evolu- 
tion of society, it would not seem to follow of necessity 
tb&t socialism would, if successful, do anything more 
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than purify and elevate the family. The differences 
among socialists in regard to the binding character of 
the marriage tie in tlfe absence of love, or after it has 
disappeared, are no greater than the differences among 
other men. 
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^^ ' Modern BocmU.sm is tbtt uatural (>tih?nme of modern 
industrial conditions, ami its origin is contemporaneous 
with the origin of tliose conditions. We mnst seek its 
beginnings in the beginnings of modern industry. We 
can express this thought differently by saying that 
modem socialiBm is the product of the industrial revo- 
lution. It has grown with tliis revolution, becoming in- 
ternational as the industrial revolution ha.t spread over 
the nations of the world. The iieculiarities of socjaJism 
are part and parcel of llie industrial revolution itsejjj 

The industrial revolution was brought about by the 
series of inventions following important geographical 
discoveries. The moat important of the inventions 
which inaugurated the industrial revolution took place 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, and they 
may be enumerated as follows: Kay's fly shuttle, 
vented in 1738, the first of the great inventions to re 
lutionize the weaving industry in England ; Watt's steam 
engine, invented in 1769, and applied to Uie manufacture 
of cotton sixteen years later; John Hargreave's spinning- 
jenny, patented in 1770; the water frame of Richard 
Arkwright, the barl>er*s assistant, invented in 171 
Samuel Crompton's mule, inventMl in 1779; Edward 
Cartwright's power loom, pn.wluced in 1T87; and Eli 
WMtney's cotton-gin, invented m 1793. These inventors 
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may, in a sense, be called tiie falhera of modern social- 
ism, for without their inventioua tt Could not have came 
into exiatouoe. 

The Industrial revolution signifies rapid changes in 
the economic world. Evolution is going on continually, 
but we sptfak of clianges as revolutionary when they 
occur with such unusual rapidity that we are not able 
readily to ailjust ourselves to them. What are these 
changes wliicli have taken place aa a result of the great 
inventions named ? We can perhaps best understand 
these changes, if we look alxmt us and reflect upon those 
things in the economic world which are new. We have 
only to go outside our own homes and use our eyes dili- 
gently in any great city, to understand what it means 
when it is said tliat our present economic world is more 
different from that of 1776 than the economic world of 
1776 was from the economic life of the early Origntal 
monarchies. Is it even necessary to enumerate these new 
things? Everyone calls to mind the telegraph, the rail- 
way, the telephone, street-cars, electric lights, anthracite 
coal, petroleum, eto. We may take up the factors in pro- 
duction — land, labor, capital, and enterprise — and trace 
changes in each one, and we shall find them momentous. 
Perhaps the changes have been least important with re- 
spect to land ; yet even in laud the changes are not incon- 
siderable. Djiring tills period we have witnessed, first, 
the contraction of public property in laud, and then, more 
n«ently, the growth of public property ; and, what is 
more important still, it is within this period that it haa 
heooine pogsihle to buy and sell land freely like com- 
modities, so tliat we may almost say tliat land itself has 
become a commodity. Slavery and serfdom have been 
aboUshed, and labor has been given the tight of free set- 
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tlemeut ami contract. But it is with i-espett tii capitii] 
tliut the most momentous changes have taken plaoe, 
because it is changes in capital aiid the management of 
ciipital which have carried with them the most signifi- 
cant changes in labor itself. The changes of wliich we 
have spoken with respect to labor were necessary to 
enable capital to do its work ; but the chie f change was 
in that force which we call capital. [jCapital, tlien, is 
that which is most significant in the industrial revolu- 
tion ; and Karl Marx showed his insight into what was 
essential when he called bis book on socialism, " Ca|tital," 
and those ai'e inferior economists who would concentrate 
attention on land rather than on capital. yyCapital, tak- 
ing advantage of the inventions in industry and the im- 
provement of means of communication and traus|>oi'tation 
brought about by tliese inventions, was able to extend 
production and to carry it on on a scale of increasing 
magnitude. This production upon a vast scale, based 
upon a far-reac^inff division of labor, became essentially 
social production^ Armiea of men work together in 
single or allied CEtablishments, each one doing his own 
small part of a vast whole. - Gapitaliatio production 
passed out of the shop and entered the factory. The 
master workman gave place to the captain of industry, 
and journeymen and apprentices to regiments of wage- 
earners. Production gradually became mure and more ■ 
socialized, and the process is still going on to-day. 

Private property in the instruments of production 
came, in the meantime, to have a new signilicance. 
Formerly private property in tlie instruments of pro- i 
duotion meant private property in the toula used by the . 
worker. The master bad not a separate and distinct ' 
income without direct personal toil;<and capital did not | 
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eeparate the indastrial workmen into classes. But wLen 
protluctioQ became socijilizcid, private property iu the 
iDStruments of production meant a, gi-eat capitalist who 
no longer toiled at the bench with his workmen, but one 
who lived in a diiferent quarter of the town, and often did 
not know them by sight. Thia private projterty, in the 
iiLstriimejits nf proiluction, became the source of a large 
lucoma alUigL'tht'r eeparate and distinct from the returns 
to persona! exertion. Now, if we add to all this that 
there has b«?en going on an extension of political rights, 
terminatini,' in modern jiolitical democracy and increased 
educational facilities of every sort, all resulting in larger 
demiknds on the jiart uf the less favored members of the 
community, jiarticularly tbose ordinarily deaignated as 
the lower classes, and the growing self-consciousness on 
their part, as tlie result of their separation from tho.ir 
employers, have we not given the conditions which must 
ingxitably result in socialistic thought ? 
l^yie have, as the consequence of the industrial revolu- 
tion, enormously increased the production of wealth, and 
that production is social, and not individual. What 
eould more readily suggest itself than the socialization 
of the instruments of production, to correspotid with the 
socialisation of production on tlie one hand, and political 
'li'mocracy on the other 'I It was something so obvious" 
lliivt the workers could not help demanding sooner or 
later tliat they should have control of industry, as they 
were acquiring control of politics; and that th<;y should 
have the advantages resulting from tbe ownership of tlie 
instmments of proiluction which they used, but which 
advantages they saw now accruing to a distinct class; 
namely, the cajiitalist class. ■ " To the workers the 
tooUI" became th3 rallying cry, which, once uttered, 
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va& rapidly takeu up, and could uot cease to be echoed 
and re-echoed. Tlie increased production of wealth 
could not, nitlial, fail to stimidate desire on the part of 
those who participated in that production. They could 
not aeo why a larger part of tlie advantages of increased 
production eliould not accrue to tliem. They used tools 
aud machines which frequently multiplied their labor- 
power a hundred and a thousand fold ; but they could 
not be brought to believe that there was any corresimnd- 
iug improvement in their own condition. It was not 
necessary to point this out to the toilers, for they could 
not help feeling it themselves. But when deep thinkers 
arose and formulated a system of industry wliich, once 
introduced, would give to tlie workers all the resuita of 
the increased productivity of labor, they were predis- 
posed to favor this system, and to take up an agitation in 
favor of the overthrow of the existing system, and the 
substitution therefor of the new industrial order. 

But this is not all. It has been said that socialism 
grew and developed with the growth and development of 
the industrial revolution, Early in this century social- 
ists proposed the establisment of small independent 
communistic societies. Each little village or hamlet was 
to be voluntarily organized, and to be relatively self- 
sufficient The idea was that of a large household nf 
equals working together as brothers and sisters, and 
producing the thyigs which they needed for their own 
consumption. -^\s industry became national, and then in- 
ternational, in its scope, solidarity of interests grew like- 
wise, Workingmen's organizations extended from city 
to city, and frgm nation to nation, and then to the whole 
civilized world. \ Tl»ir, ideals grew fast, and, wishing to | 
enjoy the fruits'oF lUtxlem inventious and modern indus; j 
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trial processes, their socialism expanded from the village 
comiutmity to the uatiou, and then to the world. Soc.ial- 
Um itself, then, passed through three stages. It wiis 
first local, then national, and tinallj eosmojiolitan. The 
local eonuQunistic settlement fonned on a voluntary basis 
cannot enter into the advantages of a mo<lem industry, 
1111(1, from the standpoint of modem socialism, is lield to 
b) an anachronism. Yet another reflectiou is obvious. 
[industrial conditions are similar in all parts of the world 
\fliich have participated in the industrial revolution. 
These similar conditions must inevitably give rise to ■" 
similar tliought. Soeialism is not the only possible con- 
clusion which can be drawn from them, but it is the one 
which could not fail to be drawn ; and tlie absurdity of 
the ordinary talk about the ijuiwrtation uf socialism froni 
a foreign laud becomes apparent 7 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE PaoaBSB6 OF BOOIAIiIBU. 

Did w6 need any justitiiatioii for the attention which 
we give to aocialiam, it could be easily found in the 
progress wliii^b it has been making during the past gen- 
eration. Tiiere existed early in the century a socialism 
of a Utopian tj*pe in Frauce, England, and Germany. 
France, in particular, had a number of thinkers who 
gained a great reputation at home and abroad, and found 
followers in many lands. Cabet, Saint-Simon, and Fou- 
rier are names which, in this connection, occur to every 
one who is at all familiar with the history of socialism. 
They had schemes more or less fantastic, but, witlial, not 
devoid of keen ciiticism of the existing order, and shrewd 
projiosals for its improvement. England had its Robert 
Owen, a wealthy manufacturer, who used up a fortune 
in endeavors to establish communistic villages in Eng- 
land and America, The United States had its wave of 
Fourieristio socialism, and its Brook Farm and other set^ 
tlementa. Alliert Brisbane, Horace Greeley, and George 
William Curtis, among other disdngiiished Americans, 
took part in tlie movement. About 1860 tliis early social- 
ism had well-nigh disappeared, or been absorbed by other 
socialistic movements. The co-operative movement in 
England, for example, took up the energy which ha<l 
gone into Robert Owen's socialism, and its only outcome 
for a time seemed to be the peaceful operations of tlie 
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co-operative store. Louis Blanc bad before this tim« 
begun an agitadoa mote national in sco[)e, and proposed 
to use the power of the state for the transformation of 
the modern competitive system luto socialism. But Louia 
Blauc and bis proposals appeared to be overwhelmed in 
the disasters of the Revolutiou of 1848. It was not 
strange, then, that a French writer about 18ti5 felt like 
offering an apology for (compliance with a request to fur- 
nish an article on socialism for an encyclopsedia of polit- 
ical science. Socialism, he said in effect, is s(Huething 
which is now dead and gone ; but, after all, it has curious 
historical interest which may justify the present article. 
Scarcely was the ink dry ou liia manuscript, however, 
before the worid began to hear something of a German 
named Ferdinand Lassalle. Fascinating in manner, 
admired alike by men and women, fiery and eloquent, 
he sown began to rally about bim the workingnien of 
Germany. The newspapers said that socialism conld 
not get a foothold in Germany. Socialism was some- 
tJiing, it was urged, which might appeal to tlie restless 
Frenchman, but could make no headway against the 
solid common sense and contentment of the educated, 
but patient, German toiler, Ferdinand Lassalle was 
undoubtedly drawing his materials in part from the ar- 
mory of Louis Blanc, and it was natural that socialism 
should be said to be a foreign impoitation, and not aome- 
Uiiag which could naturally appeal to Germans. Yet 
the impossible happened. Ferdinand Lassalle died a 
romantic death, but, his followers revered bis memory 
and took np his work. 

In tlie meantime there had come into Germany an 
influence proceeding from Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, then living in [.oudon, but native Germans, who g 
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hoA become involved in the revolutionary troublea of 
1848, and liad been obliged to Hee tbeir fatherland. The 
socialism of Lassalle was more distinctively nittional in 
character, wliile this new iuBuence wu^ more cosmopol- 
itan, and leas inclined to operate upon a strictly national 
basis. Quarrels and disBensions bf^tweea the factions 
were a source of satisfaction to the enemies of German 
socialism, but soon they united, and since then they have 
worked together. The progress of socialism in Germany 
has been almost uninten-upted from the beginning, and 
has been entirely without parallel in such radical social 
movements. This progress has taken place in spite of 
opposition of all sorts, both private and public. Laws of 
Draconian severity passed against the social democracy, 
and enforced relentlessly, have served only to strengthen 
and unite the party. The social democrats returned 
eight members to the parliament of the North German 
Federation in 1867. At the first election after the for- 
mation of the Gei-mau Empire they returned two mem- 
bers and cast nearly 125,(MM) votes. The votes increased 
to nearly 500,000 in 1877, when the number of seats in 
parliament gained by the party was twelve. Owing to 
an attempt on the life of the German Emperor, a slight 
reaction took place in 1878, the party losing some 60,000 
votes and three seats in parliament. At the nest election 
the social denioci-ats suffered under the influence of the 
special laws passed against them, and lost over 100,000 
votes, although they gained three seats in parliament, as 
their votes were so concentrated that they were more 
effective. From that time until the present, the number 
of votes oast by the social democrats has increased with- 
out interruption, and in 1890 they became numerically 
the strongest party in the empire, casting nearly 1,500,000 
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votes. They retained their position as the strongest party 
in the empire in tlie elections of 1893, casting nearly 
l,800,f)00 TUtes, and electing forty-four members of par- 
liament, a far smaller numi)er than proportional repre- 
sentation would give tlieiii, as their votes were more 
scattered than those of t!ie other jiarties,' 

Of course this means less than it would in a country 
like the United iStates or England, because there are 
a dozen or more politiful jtarties in Germany, Anotlier 
indication of the growth of social democracy, is the tact 
that it has gained a foothold among the students of 
the universities, and thiit there are formal social demo- 
cratic organizations in several important German univer- 
sitiea. These students held a meeting to discuss their 
> JgUos for pushing social democracy, in Geneva, Switzer- 

't"' Iteoember, 1893. _ 

b to Gennany, England is probably the country (■ 
ia Bocialism is strongest. It has not made itself felt 
to a great extent as a separate political part}', but has 
influenced all the parties, and is producing a powerful 
impression upon the thought and legislation of England. 
It has participated in local elections, and its candidates 
have been successful in many instances. Lrjndon is not 
only the greatest city in Englivnd, but the greatest city in 
the world j and it is governed by a County Council, the 
majority of whose members, if not avowed socialists, at 
any rate act consciously under a pronounced socialist 
influence. Soctalistie thought is a force which to-<lay is ' 
governing London, although, of course, it must be re- 
membered that London alone is so restricted by national 

' See Appcnilix (or (all ntatUtics sliowlnK tha progreM ot Oemiftn 
■ocl»l democrwf . A rrlinrt ia also widoil. (^riving a grupliio raprewa- 
tt of Ula iHlnaEici! mk-IhI liotuocrtkCy )iu nude. 
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legislation, that it cannot carry out anjtliiiig like a full 
socialist program. Yet the drift is uDiiiistak;ible. Two 
illuatratiouB will suffice. The London County Council 
has recently accoutred some twenty-one miles of street 
railways (tramways), and proposes to operate these lines, 
While the ownership and operation o£ municipal mo- 
nopolies does not, of neuessitj', mean socialism, — while, 
indeed, an anti-socialist may favor such owiiersliip and 
operation, — the significant point is that in London the 
change was brought about by socialist intent, and as 
part of a soc^ialist program. The second ill list ration is 
found in the abolition of the contract system in the con- 
struction of artisans' dwellings by the municipality. 
The municipality lias had for some tim^ the power to 
erect dwellings for ai-tisans, but it had been in the habit 
of employing contractors in its operations. The aboli- 
tion of the contract system means a determination on 
the part of the municipality to organize and caiTy on the 
work itself; and this change is also effected because it is 
in the direction of socialism. 

Perhaps equally important has been tlie changed atti- 
tude of the English workiugmen. The newspapers of 
England indulged in talk concerning the relations of 
English workingmen to socialism, precisely like that 
fouud at an earlier date in the German newsiiapers 
respecting the relations of German workingmen to social- 
ism. Socialism, it was alleged, was a Continental poi- 
son which could not make headway in England. Its 
workingmen were too prosperous, it was alleged, and, 
moreover, they were too little inclined to indulge in 
philosophical speculation to follow the vague and in- 
definite ideas looking to a remote future prosperity. 
England, it was claimed, was the classic laud of c 
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sense. The Englisli trades unions, once dreaded, now 
began to receive praise, and were looked upon as 
bulwarks of conservatism. For some time, indeed, 
they seemed to merit the praise which was meted out 
to them ; but more and mora they Ikave fallen under 
the influence of socialistic thought, and at the trades 
union congress, held at Belfast in September, 18S)3, a 
program for political action was adopted which was 
nothing less tlian pure socialism. A motion requiring 
candidates for Parliament receiving financial assistance 
to pledge themselves ■■ to suppi»rt the principle of collect- 
ive ownership and control of all the means of produo- 
tion and distribution," was caiTied by a largo majority. 
Moreover, an Independent Lalxir Party was formed in 
January, 18!)3 ; and its object, as stated in the constitu- 
tion as amended in February, 1894, is "The collective 
ownership and control of the means of production, dis- 
tribution, and exchange." Its president is Mr. Kier 
Hardie, M.P. 

LModem socialism has required time to gain a firm „<^i 
foothold in France^ Eaj]^ Utopian socialism was practi- 
cally dead in 1800^ ' Diffing the last decade of Napo- 
leon's reign there was no strong socialistic movement, 
although the InternatioTial Workingmen's Assoitiation 
made itself known and felt in France, The uprising o 
the Paris Commune was only partially socialistic. It 
was only during the latter part of its history that the 
socialistic elements began to make themselves promi- 
nent. But this uprising was suppressed, and a frightful 
sUi^hter of the masses ensued, in which it is said that 
the larger proportion of the revolutionary population 
was slain. Swialism did not play any roh in the early 
I biatQry of the republic, and severe laws sought to aa)y , 
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press it. Many conditions, laoreover, were unfavorable 
to the growtli of socialism. One of tiieae was the gener- 
ally unsettled oonditiou of society following upon the 
pevolutioiiary movement. Troubled times are more fa- 
vorable to scliemea for a violent overthrow of existing 
institutions than to the development of organized and 
systematic efforts at a gradual and peaceful reconstruc- 
tion of society. It may be said in a general way that 
social tranquillity is favoralile to socialism, and a politi- 
cally unsettled condition is favorable to anarchy. More- 
over, for a time, the character of tlie French masses did 
not seem to be sufficiently stable and thoughtful to fur- 
nish a good soil for socialism. It appeared to l)e more 
receptive to tlie propaganda of revolutionary violence, 
and to schemes for the overtlirow of tlie existing system 
and the establishment of a new order in a night. The 
continued existence of the rejiublic has given France a 
longer period of domestic peace tlian she has known 
since the great revolution of the last centniy, and the 
marvellous development of educational institutions in 
France has furnished a better instructed people as a soil 
for a social philosophy, which at least requires some con- 
siderable intellectual capacity and effort for its compte- 
heusion. A group of students began the publication of 
a socialistic paper in 1876; and Jules Guesde, who atone 
timo ha^l been inclined to favor anarchy, but had become 
a socialist, founded a " coUeetivistic " lalwr party in 
1879, Collectivism, it may be remarked in passing, is a 
designation of socialism which is common in France. 
Shortly afterward, another convert, from anarchy. Dr. 
Paul Brousse, joined Guesde. i.tt may be said that 
J by 1880 moileru socialisnk had gained a fina foothold in 
' France. The development was slow for a time, and in 
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1889 the socialists cast only 91,IXK) votes out of a, total 
of 6347,000, or 1.30 per cent. Two years later, however, 
they cast 649,000 out ot a total of 6,276,000 votes, that 
is to say, nenrly nine per cent.* But it was in 1893 that 
France was astonisheil by the success of the socialists iti 
tlie election for niembei'S of the French Assembly. In 
tiiat year they sneceeded in increasing the number iif 
their deputies from fifteen to fifty, Itecoming thus, as iu 
Germany, a great politieal party. They have become so 
strong that they do not aecm to have been injured hy 
the tendency to reaction necessarily following upon the 
explosion of the dynamite bomb thrown among the 
French deputies by the recently executed anarchist, Vail- 
lant, and the attempts to make the people of France 
regard the soci^ilists as responsible appear to have been 
fruitless. This unquestionably means a gi'eat deal. 

It is also significant tliat I'aris, the second city of the 
world in size, is, like London, uiuler the government of a 
socialist municipal council, and that some five or six 
other French cities are governed by municipal councils, 
the majority of whose members are either avowed social- 
ists or are social istically inclined. 

The students of France, like those of Germany, seem 
to be more or less receptive to socialism ; for a socialistic 
society was formed in the student quarter, the well- 
known Latin Quarter, of Paris in 1891, and it seems to 
have displayed considerable activity since that time* 
L^An essential feature of tlie growth of socialism in 
France b the development of what we may, relatively at 
least, designate as conservatism. It is probably on this 

■ "Dei CapitAlirimiis t 
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account, as well as on account of greater familiarity with 
Bocialigt plaus, that socialism appears tu be less dreaded 
now than formerly^ The author of tlie rejwrt on France 
issued by the English Itoyal Commissiou on Labor de- 
BCJ'ibee the change in public opinion in these words: — 

" Whatever mftj have be«n the meaning originally atUcheil In 
France tc the word tiocialiem, lind whatever may be the pret^lsc 
budy of doctrine to which it may be applied at the presenl tlni 
It is certain, as a writer in the Seeue Dea drue Muniles in 181X) 
pointed out, that it haa loat part of the significance of something 
' violent nnd somewhat offensive tliat it had formerly,' All ]iar> 
ties alike la France are agreed as ta the fact of the change." ' 

The other European countries require less attention, 
Modem socialism began to make itself felt in Belgium 
in 1876, when Dr. Cesar de Paepe, a former anarchist, 
who had become an adherent of Karl Marx, began an 
agitation among the workingmen of that counti-y, and 
established a social democratic party, at first containing 
two factions, which united in 1879 and foi-med a politieal 
socialistic party, with a program much like tliat of the 
Crerman social democracy. Socialism in lielgium haa 
been connected with remarkable co-operative societies 
which have achieved a rare success, and at tlie same time 
have been used as centres of socialistic activity. The 
two best known of these are the Vooruit of Ghent and 
the Volkshaus of Brussels. The suffrage haa heretofore 
been so restricted in Belgium tlmt it has been confined 
to persona of wealth, and the wage-earners have had no 
chance to make themselrea felt in poHlica. But diiriu 
the year 1892 the socialists began a tremeudnus agita- 

Boy&I Commisaion on Labour's Koteit-u Reports, vol. vi., France, 
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tion to secure imiv^real suffrage, and (levetuped oae of 
the uiiat remarkable agitations of modem times, Tliey 
threatened a uuiversal strike, and so aliiriued the public 
authorities that somethiug approximating universal suf- 
frage was estalilished. It remains to be seen what use 
socialiiim will make of this new condition of things in 
Belgium. 

Holland has not been so prominent in modern social- 
ism as Belgium ; but it has an educated and able header 
in Domela-Nieuweuhuis, and of late there seems to have 
been indications of at least a moderate gi'owth of social- 
ism in Holland. In 1893 the socialists gained control 
for the first time of the municipal council of a Dutch 
city, namely Beesterzwaag, in which they have eight 
out of fifteen municipal councillors.* 

Of the Scandinavian countries, Denmark and Sweden 
alone have displayed any considerable socialistic activ- 
ity, although socialism has made some little progi'ess in 
Norway, where, however, the backward industrial con- 
dition has been unfavorable to its growth. The Danish 
socialists after various reverses became strong in the 
eightJDS, and they have succeeded in gaining a following 
among the agricultural laborers, as well as among the 
artisans of the towns. Their principal organ, Social- 
Demakraten, has a large circulation, and, according to 
the last account accessible to the author, they have four 
members in the Rigsdag, namely, two each in the Folke- 
thing aud the Landsthing. Socialism has, dnrtug the 
same period, made considerable, but less, advance in 
Sweden, where it has a strong central organ, also called 
'iootii l-lhmokra (eii, 

Bocialism has developed slowly in Austria, where it 
> See Uie Btouc Sucialitte tot September, 1B93. 
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has ha<l to contend against anarchy ; but of late, under 
the leadership ot Dr. Victor Adler, an adherent of Marx, 
it has become stronger. Although Austrian socialism 
is stiU weakened by dissensions and by anarchy, it is i 
claimed that the labor movement in this country is essen- 
tially social-democratic. Socialism undoubtedly begins ■ 
to be felt as a force in Austria, although far weaker 
than in France, Germany, or England. 

Switzerland is politically the most democratic country 
in the world. It is certainly far more democratic than 
the United States, and it is a country in which social 
reform has proceeded more rapidly than iu any other 
country, unless it may possibly be England. Switzer- 
land has been the home also of foreign agitators and 
socialists from all parts of the world ; and yet pure 
socialism, while it doubtless has its adherents, has never 
become a very prominent political factor. It seems that 
social and political reforms which are within the reach 
of the people have, iu the main, absorbed their energy, 
and diverted into peaceful channels the social current 
which in other countries has become revolutionary. 

The Latin countries generally have furnished a less 
favorable soil for socialism than the Teutonic countries. 
The masses have been more ignorant, and, on account of 
their temperament perhaps, more receptive to a propa- 
ganda of anarchistic violence than to socialistic philoso- 
phy. It is generally, if not universally, found that where 
socialism is strong, anarcliy is weak; and where anarchy 
flourishes, socialism languishes. Socialism has, however, 
at last gained a footing among the agricultural laborers 
and the artisans of the towns in Italy; and in 18' 
program was drawn up which resembles, in the main. 
the programs of the other countries mentioned. 
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twenty-Eve socialistic candidates who stood for parliar 
ment in this year, four or five were elected; and in the 
local elections of IS'JS several socialist candidates were 
successfiil, the party finding support in all parts of the 
kingdom. The socialist press is reported to be in a flour- 
ishing condition, and it includes a scientific review called 
La Critica Sociale} 

Socialism has made itself felt in Spain and Portugal, 
in the former of which coimtriea it gained its first polit- 
ical success in 1891, when five socialists were elected 
to local legislative bodies in the northern part of the 
country ; four of them beiug elected to membership in 
the municipal council of Bilbao. Socialism has, how- 
ever, in these countries, gained no great strength, although 
apparently growing in both. 

Bussia has been the natural home of a propaganda of 
violent social reconstruction, and this has been the natu- 
ral outcome of the imiwssibility of popular agitation and 
participation in political life. The political despotism 
of Russia seemed to lend countenauue to the idea that 
what f/aa first of all needed was a violent overthrow of 
existing institutions. But of late there seems to be in 
progress a socialistic agitation in Russia which seeks to 
influence the industrial population of the cities. It is 
not surprising to be told that the leaders of Russian 
socialism live in foreign countries. 

Socialism is known and is working elsewhere in 
Europe, but has not become a great force. The coun- 
tries to which reference is made are tJjoHe in the southern 
portion of Europe which are more or less Asiatic in their 
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oh&racteriatics, and in which the industrial developmeut 
has been slow.^ 

Wliat shall be said about socialism in the United 
States ? The earlier socialism was destroyed by our 
Civil War ; but soon after that ceased, foreiguers, coming 
to this country from France and Germany, endeavored 
to plant the seeds of socialism in our wage-earning popu- 
lation. The sooialiata of Germany established the Social- 
istic Labor Party in the aoventies, and this continues to 
the jiresent day. It early entered into political life, and 
has in recent years been active in several parts of the 
country, putting up a presidential candidate at the laet 
election. The number of votes cast for the candidates of 
the Socialistic Labor Party has recently increased consid- 
erably, and yet the number is so small as in itself to have 
no significance. The leaders of the party, however, ex- 
press themselves as hopeful, and believe that now they 
have gained a firm foothold, from which tliey cannot be 
dislodged. Early adherents were won among the for- 
eign population, but of hite they have made more head- 
way among the American-born wage-earning population. 
They have also exercised more influence than would 
at tirst appear, because they have given a socialistic di- 
rection to the thought of tlie labor leaders of the country. 
Their adherents enter into the labor or^nizations, and 
edit labor pajters which are not avowedly socialistic, and 
yet advocate what is essentially socialism. What this 
party may do in the future is, of course, uncertain ; but 
it cannot be grauted that, up to the present moment, they 



1 Id reg*''^ <<> the prewnl ootnlitlon of sc 
•BO tlie ezocllpnt utif le nn S(«ialdemakimtie,hf Oeorx Adler. (d Iba 
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have exercUed a strong influence, likely to have a lasting 
effect on the country. 

Mr. Edward Bellamy wrote " Looking Backward " in ' 
1888. This socialiBtio work Boon attained an enormous 
circulation, selling for a time at the rate of a thousand 
copies a day. This was the bcgimiiog of the American 
socialism which has bt^en called nationalism. National- 
ist clubs were started iu all parts of the country, from 
Boston to San Francisco. Newspapers in the interest of 
the agitation sprang up almost daily ; and the leaders 
hoped in a few years to carry everything before them. 
The moyement, as a separate and distijict force, began to 
grow weaker some two years aiuce, and has seemed to 
decline almost as rapidly as it rose. Nationalism has, 
however, exercised a great influence ui>on American 
thought, and has nut been without effect uixm legisla- 
tion, particularly in Massachusetts, for important laws 
can be traced to the agitation of the natioualists. They 
have very generally entered into the Populist move- 
ment, nut because they accept that in its present form 
as ideal, but because that movement has seemed to give 
them the liest opportunity for the diffusion of their prin- 
ciples ; and there can be no doubt that they have given 
a socialistic bias to this movement. They have also 
iiiHuenced the labor movement, and, with the Socialistic 
Liibiir I'arty, they liave succeeded in producing a strong 
sentiment in favor of independent political action on 
the [art of wage-eaniers. Especially noteworthy was the 
platform for independent political action offered at the 
meeting of the American Federation of Labor in Chicago 
iu Decemlter, 1593. That ]ilatform was referred to the 
bodies represented fi)r c<m side rati on, with the under- 
iiding that it would come up for action at the m 
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annual meeting of the Federation, wliich ia the largest 
labor oryanizatiim in the Uniteil States. The president 
of the AmeriLan Fetleration of Labor, Mr. Samuel Gom- 
pers, has, in the meantime, expressed tbe opinion that 
indepeudeiit political action was likely to be taken at a 
early day, and that It would be along the lines of this 
platform, which reads as follows : — 



IFftfrFa«, The trade unionislB of Great Britain bave, by the light 
of experience and Ibe logic of progress, adoptsd the prini^iple 
of independeal labor politics aa an auxiliarj Lo tbeir ei 



e based uiwu the 



miervii«, Sucb action has resulted in the ir 

and 
Wlicrras, Such independent labor politics 

following prognuu, lo wit: — 

1. Compulsory eiiiicntton. 

2. Direct legislation. 
8. A legal eight-hour work-day. 

4. SiLnilary Inspection of workshop, mine, and home. 
G. Liability of employers for injury lo health, lioily, or 
0. The abolition of tlie contract system in all public work. 

7. The abolition of the sweating system. 

8. The municipal ownership of street cars, and g&s and 

electric plants for public distribution of light, heat, 
and power. 
B. The nationalization of telegraphs, i«lephones, railroads, 
and mines. 

10. The collective ownership by the people of all meai 

production and distribution. 

11, The principal of the referendum in all legislation. 

TheriifoTe. Heaohed. Tlial this ciinvpnl.iou hereby indorses this 
political action of our Britledi cosu'ades, a 
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Seaohedt That Uils program and btt«l8 of a pollliiuti labor 
■novement be, Rnd is hereby, siibmilled for Ibe I'onsiile ration of 
the labor ori^nlzaUons of Anierlt^, with llie request I.bnt their 
delegates to the next aonual convention of the American Federa- 
lion of LatMjr be liutrucled on this most Important subject. 

Nationalism h.-ia influenced far more considerably than 
tlie socialistic labor party the professional classes of tlie 
cimntry, and paiticulnrly the clergy. 

It must be 8tate4, in conclusion, that it is extremely 
difficult to estimate precisely what strength socialism has 
in the United States at tlie present time. The opinions 
of observers wil! differ according to their wishes with 
respect to the gn>wth of socialism. Nevertheless, no 
thoughtful and impartial person can fail to acknowledge 
ttiat socialism has, in the United States, become a force 
which is more likely to increase in strength than to de- 
crease, and one whicii cannot be ignored, but one with 
which we must deal. 

It is not consistetit with the ptii'ix)He of tliis book to go 
into details in regard to socialism in every part of the 
world, as Australia and Canada. But we may say that 
socialism is knowu wherever modern industrial civili- 
zation exists. It is one exjtression of this industrial 
civilization ; not the only one to lie sure. It is an inter- 
pretation of this industrial civilization whicli may not be 
correct, but which was nevertheless inevitable. 

Socialists themselves like to compare the growth of 
socialism to that of Christianity in its early etiiges. Dif- 
ferent as are the two. the cotn|Mirison is not altogether 
inappropriate. Both have found tlieir chief strength 
among the masses, and they have grown with marvellous 
ispidity, although tlie growth of socialism, it must be 
orofessed, bus been the more rapid. They have ba 
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spread from nation to nation, and been international and 
cosmopolitan in character. They both demand universal 
dominion, and their progress has not been stopped by 
persecution. On the contrary, imprisonment and death 
seem to give new zeal to their adherents. Socialism has 
become, as well as Christianity, a religion to many, and 
the devotion which it has awakened is something which 
nothing short of a religious force is able to arouse. 
Surely, all these facts not only justify, but demand, that 
the most careful attention should be given to this new 
and mighty power which has come into the world. 
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vThe various kinds of niodem socialism have been 
divided into two main classes, — ethical systems and a 
nou-«thical system. The ethical systems are those which 
make prominent the appeal to ethical sentiment. Tho 
advocates of these ethical systems of socialism attempt to 
show tliat the present order works cruelty and injustice, 
and that the socialism which they urge men to adopt will 
establish righ teoua _i;e latM iy among men, and thus pro- 
mote human welfarej Tliey think that an exfwsition of 
the benefits of socialTsm, and an app('al to the consciences 
of men, are the forces which are ne^ed to bring about the 
new social order. The earlier systemij of socialism were, 
it may be said, mainly ethical In this sense. Exliortution 
played an important rule in these, for they were urged upon 
men much as religion is. The non-ethical system is not to ' 
be nnderstoud as anti-ethical. The e.\prcssiou nou-ethi- 
cal means simply that the ethical element plays no part 
in the production of anticipated changes. These changes 
come aa tlie result of natural laws working in society. 
Man observes these, and he discovers the necessary 
results of their operation. Tlie most which any individ- 
ual can do is to work with these social forces, possibly 
accelerating them somewhat, and rendering the transi- 
tion from an earlier to a more advanced stage of society 
a Wb jtaiuful and an easier one than it would othecwido j 
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be. ijhia non-ethical socialism is that of which Karl 
Mars is the fuiintler. It is claimed by his adherents that 
he has found a law of evolution working in society .Wee 
that which Darwin found in the natural wor ld ; [ aiiS, in 
their opinion, the two great intellectual lights of tliis 
century are Karl Maix and Oharles Darwin- The ethical 
element plays almost, if not wholly, as subordinate a part 
in this socialism as in the Dai'winian natural scieace. 
A materialistic conception goes with this theory of social 
evolution, and forms an essential part of it. It makes 
every social advance depend upon tlie development of the 
economic sphere. In this .extreme form, it makes reli- 
gion and the family, art and literature, products of tlie 
mode of producing, exchanging, and distributuig material 
wealth. This idea of historic;il evolution was brought 
forward as early as 1847 by Marx and Eugels, in the 
celebrated " Manifesto of the Communist Party." Engels 
states the fundamental proposition wliich forms the nu- 
^oi the Manifesto iu the preface to the Euglish edi- 
!8 in these words : — 

bit proposition la; that In every hiBtorlcal epoi'Ii the pre- 
; mode of economic production and exchange, and the 
Racial organization necessarily following from IL, form the basis 
upon which la built up, and from nhlch alone cau be explained, 
the political and intellectual history of that epoch." 

In the Manifesto itself we find the following words: — 

" Does it require deep Intuition to comprehend that man's 
Ideas, views, and conceptions, In one word, man's consclouaness, 
changes with every change In Lh^ conditions o( his material mih- 
■latence. In hla jidcIaI n^lntlon*, and In his social life ? What else 

I does the history of ideas prove than that Intelleclunl prodnction 
changes Its clmnkcler In proportion us niati;rinl production Is 

I changed ? " 
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It U the development of economie society, then, which 
is pnxliicing the ideas uf our time. The ideas are effect 
and not cause.' 

When we adopt this materialistic conception of history 
our socialism becomes entirely a matter of evolution 
going on in the social world. Thw socialism is, from its 
author, often called Marxist soeialism, and it is that 
which is dominant in Germany. At tlie same time, it 
must be acknowledged tbatlthe German social democrats 
are not entirely true to tliis tfieury of evolutionary social- 
ism. While they give evolution a la.rge place, they do 
iutruiiuce an ethical element, and apjieal most earnestly 
to the w age-e arning masses to help forward the socialistic 
movement. Their action is based upon an assumption of 
wiU, free, and not bound wholly, at any rate, by social ^ I 
lawa.j One of the leaders of the German social democ- 
racy, in a recent work giving an excellent auceinet sum- 
mary of the German socialistic philosophy, says that 
socialism is necessary, because men are men with incli- 
nations and ca|Ktcity to struggle for the attainment of 
their desires. The evolution of society ia such, he claims, 
that we must, in the future, either have barbarism or 
socialism; and, taking men as we lind them, we know 
they will choose socialism, and they will shape their 
action in accordance with their choice.* 

The evolution which is inevitably bringing socialism 
is that which may be briefly described as the develop- 
ment of competing industries into monopolies ; and this 



I Cf, thUstateniPDtfii the" ErturterProgTBmm,"by Kul KauUky: 

"In Ibe liul 1nsUIll^e the history of mankind in detenu in od, not hy 
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development, the socialists maintain, is destined to be- 
come practically universal and all-ineJnsive, The social- 
ists trace the development of industry from the Middle 
Ages, in which production waa carried on in small shops, 
and the tools were owned by the workera. The private 
ownership of tools and of land is held to be priiper to 
industry on a small scale. Tltis jteriod of small industries 
is followed by a period of manufuciures, distinguished 
from the present period, called tlie |>eriod of vioilem or 
gratid industry. The period of manufa<?tures lasted, it 
is stated, from the middle of the sixteenth to the last 
third of the eighteenth century, when the period of grand 
industry began.' 

The period of manufactures is characterized by the 
employment of artisans by a capitalist, who assembles 
them in one workshop and organines their industry. 
There arises in this period the distinct r-apitalistic and 
employing class, separated by a wider and wider gulf from 
the growing wage-earning, or proletarian class,* The 
development of concentration of production, however, 
is slow until we enter the period of modem industry, 
when it begins to move at an accelerating rate of speed, 
which continually increases, exhibiting finally its true 
nature in the latter half of the nineteenth century. This 
development will proceed until we have complete con- 
centration of production, it la claimed by socialists ; and 
the only choice will be between concentration under 
private and irresponsible, and concentration under public 
and responsible, management. This concentration of pro- 
duction, finally amounting to unification, demonstrates, 

1 See " The Stodent'B Marn," by Edward Avellug, p. 73. 
' Prolotariati cIhss la now nsed to drslKiiate class ot wae«-«krneil 
not (ririiiug the tools nltli whicL the; work. 
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ftccordlng to the socialistic law of evolution, the possi- 
bility of Bocialisni. But this evolution does more than 
demonstrate the possibility of socialism; jt shows its 
necessity, for along with this growth of concentration in 
production under private niauagenieut, the advantages 
of increasing pi-oduetivity accrue to a small class, while 
the lot of the great masses becomes mora and more in- 
tolerable. There grows up what is called an industrial 
reserve army of unemployed men vaiuly seeking work. 
This army naturally depresses wages at all times. 
Periods of prosperity cannot exhaust it entirely, and thus 
they do not bring that increase in tlie rate of wages 
which would otherwise take place j and periwls of depres- 
sion swell tlie army to enormous projKtrtions, and render 
the lot of the masses a more hopeless one tlian before. 
Production ia carried on vigorously ; but this implies a 
public with putchasiug power, if production is to continue. 
Now, it is precisely characteristlo of modern industry that 
the purchasing power of the masses, relatively at least, 
declines, and leas an<l less keeps ]iace with the growth of 
production. Consequently tliere must be a relative over- 
production as well as a relative over-populafion, as seen in 
the industrial reserve army. Gootls pile up until the 
result is a crisis, and consequent industrial stagnation. 
Now, as tlie powers of production increase, crises must 
become more and more frequent, more and more lasting, 
until we can scarcely hope to escape from one period of 
industrial stagnation before we are overtaken by another 
ciiais. This capitalistic law of development, it is held, 
becomes intolerable, and the change to socialism becomes 
also easy, because it is simply necessary to chauge the 
management of production, and develop it a little further 
te attain the socialistic state. If we have, for example. 
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a complete monopoly in any Hue of the business the first 
change, and tUe great change, necessary to render this 
socialistic is to change the manager ; " to expropriate tlie 
expropriate ura," to use the phrase of Marx. This Is 
easier because the workers have l)ecome an army trained 
and disciplined to act together; and, moreover, an army 
of men among whom common experiences, common trials, 
and Mimmou sorrows have produced a deeper and deeper 
feeling of solidarity. The historical development of 
society is sketched by Friedrich Engels in his work, 
"The Development of Rociidism from Utopia to Sci- 
ence." ' Tlie most recent and authoritative statement, 
however, is that which is found in the " Erfurter Pro- 
grainm,'' the first words of whieli, '■ The economic develop- 
ment," are specially sigiuficaut, It reads as follows : — 

" The economic development of industrial society tends Inevit- 
ably to the ruin of smatl industries, whk'li are bssed upon Itie 
workman's private ownership of the means of production. II 
■epttratcs bim from these luf ans of production, and converts him 
into a destitute member of tlie proletAriat, whilst a comparatively 
miall Diimb«r of capitalists and great landowners obtalu a mo- 
nopoly of Uie means of production. 

" Uanil In band with this growing monopoly goes the crushing 
out of (.'xislencc of these shattered small Industries by industries 
of colossal growth, the development of the tool Into the machine, 
and K gijjsntk increase in the productiveness of human lalior- 
But nil the advantages of ttiis revolution are monopolized by the 
capitalists and landowners. To the proletariat, aud lo the rapidly 
sinking middle class<?s, to the small tradesmen of the towns and 
the peasant proprietors {Itnuem), it brings an increasing uncer- 
tainty of eKisteni'e. increasing misery, oppression, servitude, 
degradation, and exploitation (Aunbcutung). 

English ttnnnlation is publislipd in Bannenscheln*! SmUI 
Series. Aiiollier tmtislation maybe liad from tlie ofBce of 
the newspaper. The Pevple, 184 Williaui Street, New Vork. 
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"Ever greater grows the miis« of the proletarial. ever raster 
the army of the unemployed, ever sharper the eontrust between 
oppressun »nii oppresseil, cvlt fiercer that war of elaases between 
bourgeoisie and proletariat which Uiviiles modem society into 
two hostile campN, and Is the common ctmmcteriBtic of every In- 
dustrial roiintry. The gulf between the propertied classes iinil 
the destitute Is widened by the crises arising from capitalist pro- 
duction, which become dally more comprehensive and omnipotent, 
which make universal uncertniuty the normal condition of soci- 
ety, and which furnish a proof that the forces of production have 
outgrown the existing social order, and that private ownership 
of the means of prottuction has become Incompatible with their 
full development and their proper application. 

" Private ownership of tlie means of production, formerly the 
meftns of securing his product to the producer, has now become 
the means of expropriating the peasant proprietors, the artisans, 
and the small tradegmen : anil placing the non-pruducem, the capi- 
talist«, and large land-uwners In posBession of the protlucts of 
labor. Nothing but the conversion of capitalist private owner- 
ship of the means of production^ — tbn earth and Its fruits, mines 
and quarries, raw matcTluI. tools, machines, means of exchange — 
tniD bocIbI ownership, and the substitution of socialist proitucUon, 
carried on hy anit for society in the place uf the present produc- 
tion of coniniodltlei for exchange, can effect such a revolution 
that, instead of largo imliLiiries and the steadily growing capaci- 
ties of common production being, as hitherto, a source of misery 
and oppression to the classes whom Ihcy have despoiled, tlicy may 
become a source of the highest well-being, and of the must perfect 
and eomprcheuBive harmony. 

"This social revolution Involves the emancipation, not merely 
ot the proletariat, but of the whole human race, which Is suffer- 
ing under existing conditions. But this emancipation can be 
achieved by the working ciass alone, because alt olher classes, 
desplt« tUeir mutual strife of inlcrcsts. take their stand upon 
the principle of private ownership of the means of production, 
and have a common Interest In uinintalnlng the existing social 

" The stniggle of tlie working classes a^inst capitalist exploltn- 
^ ttWmnat of necessity he a political «.r«ggle. The working cl—Wt 
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can neither carry on Ihclr economtc stniggia, nor develop their 
economic orgiinl«atii>n, witUout political rights. They cannc 
feet the transfer of the means of production to Che community 
Witliout lirst being Inveeted with political power. 

" It must l>e the aim of social democracy to give conscioua 
unauiiiiJtf to ihU stniggle of the working clasacs, and to indlcaU 
the Inevitable goal." 

A leas extreme position in regard to evolution ia taken 
generally by the English Socialists, especially by the 
Fabians; and this li^ss esti-eme [loaition seems, to the 
author, one which gives socialism in reality a, fur stronger 
case. The modern socialist does not think that a plan of 
social reconstruction can be drawn up out of his own 
inner conscionsness, and then iutiiwluced purely by per- 
suasion. He holds that we mn.st observe carefully the 
tendencies of social evolution, and shape our plans with 
reference to these. He claims tliat the evolution of 
Bociety which is taking place, — chiefiy spontaneously, 
so far as society at large is concerned; that is to say, 
without any self-conscious effort to bring it about,— 
entirely favorable to socialism, and that socialism other- 
wise could not exist. At the same time, lie is not in- 
clined to think that the' development in the future n 

irily take one single form, or that it will be satis- 
factory without self-conscious social effort. He does not 
adopt the materialist conception of history, but gives 
room for the play of conscience, and to the conscience 
he does not hesitate to appeal. The more conservative 
Boiualists see many evidences of the break-down of the 
present aocia! order, showing the necessity of changes, 
and they observe evidences of a current set in the direc- 
tion of socialism. Among tlieae evidences may be men- 
tioned, of course, first of all the tendency towards 
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monopoljr, as evidenced by combhiatioDS, riugs, and 
trusts, and the C()iic:eDt ration of wealtli of all kinds in 
a few bauds. _ The growing golidarity of labor, which 
U becoming uational, intE>i'nationa1, and even coaniopol- 
itan, is adduoeil ^ a further evidence. The incompe- 
tency of the captains of industry to perform their 
functions with resi^ct to the cuntiauuus production of 
goods, and Uieir inability to preserve their cominand 
over the industnal army, is to them a strong proof that 
a cliange must come, and that socialism is the natural 
outcome of the present system. We are asked to direct 
onr attention to great strikes, like those which have taken 
place at Butfalo, Chicago, and elsewhere, and to see in 
these proof jiositive of the incomiKtency of the captains 
of industry, an incompetency for which they as individ- 
uals are not necessarily to blame, but an incompetency 
which arises out of the nature of morlern industrial so- 
ciety. It would be held, unquestionably, that something 
was wrong in an armr, if the commanders were not able 
to preserve order, and to perform the functions which 
naturally belong to them as leaders who are to conduct 
the army to victory. Crises and industrial depressions 
are held by all socialists to be a proof of the break-down 
of tlie present industrial system, and an evidence of the 
I need for railical social reconstruction. 

Sonialiitts generally attach importance to the moral 
I wretchedness of society, as seen in divorces and em- 
i bezzlements and defalpations, both in private and public 
I life ; because they hold that society at the present day is 
I eo oonstitntecl that these iniquities are its natural and 
t almost inevitable outcome. Men cannot be honest, we 
I are told, ami maintain themeielves in the business world. 
L Trivate bustne^, it is maintained, uses publio office for 
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its own enda, and disgraces public life. Competition in 
business rules the mass of loen, and is transferred to 
competition in expenditures. Everyone desires to make 
a greater show than hia neighbor. Tliis leads to extrar- 
agajice, this to wild speculation, and this to embezzle- 
ment. The end is seen in wide-spread ruin. Families 
are disrupted in this way among the higher orders, as 
the needs of industry separate them among the poorer 
portion of the community. It is claimed by socialists 
that all this trouble is too deejvseated to he. cured by 
any reform which leaves the present industrial order 
unchanged in its esseutial i'eatures. 

As socialism is expected to come as the result of evo- 
lution, to a greater or less extent brought about and 
guided by the wishes and intelligence of men, it is not 
anticipated by the modern socialists that it will come 
all at once, Ko one expects t« go to bed one night under 
a capitalistic Teijlme and to wake up next morning with 
socialism in full swing. It is held rather that socialism 
will come piecemeal, although the active and ardent 
socialists do unquestionably anticipate that large instal- 
ments will come in the comjiaratively near future, and 
that these will be followed by other large instalments 
with considerable rapidity. Naturally it is thought that 
large monopolistic undertakings will be socialized first, 
and business after business will be absorbed as it be- 
comes monopolistic It is not, by the most moderate fac- 
tion, proposed to take over business condncted on a small 
scale, uidess those so conducting it desire to give up their 
business and enter into the co-o])erative commonwealth. 
The small farmer and the artisan working in his own 
little shop may continue their operations as long as they 
aiK able to do 80, and desire to do so. At the same time. 
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it is uodoubtedly exj>e<!ted tliat the procesa of conceotra- 
tion of businesacB will be continued and at^celerated when 
Bometbing like geuiiine socialism is well under way. 
Soeialism proposes to carry forwaNl esisting industrial 
tendencies, but to direct tbe industrial movement in such 
manner tliat it may yield the greatest good to the greatest 
number, and so that the pi-esent evils of these tendenote- 
may be altogether avoidi-d, or reduced to an inconsider- 
able minimum. Consequeutly it is frankly admitted \ 
that the small producer i>ill be less and less able to hold 
hJa own against socialistic production. It is urged, how- 
ever, that even now be is being ruined by the competi- 
tion of great undertakings, but has no refuge except the 
lot of the wage-earner, unless he chooses to become a 
small retail shopkeeper, or the proprietor of a restau- 
rant, to use a German expression for what we would call 
in the United States a saloon-keeper, having an insignifi- 
cant hotel attachment, that is to say, maintaining a pre- 
carious existence on the fringe of economic society. It 
is held, on the other band, that socialism would prove an 
attractive force, and that tlie small producers would 
gradually surrender their businesses and enter some 
branch of socialist production, so that tlie expropria- 
tion of the small capitalist would take place without 
the suffering which at present accompanies it 

An interesting question is whether the transformation 
will take place with or without compensation. The more 
conservative and sensible socialists desire that it shall 
be as easy as possible to all concerned, and they do not 
all deny the {K>ssibility of compensation in consumption 
goods, ill values to be used, that is, in consumption, but 
for which tliere would be little opportunity to find pro- 
ductive employment, and thus yield income. The Fa* 
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bian Society of England desires that the change should 
go forward without payment for capital and land, that 
is to say, the instruments of productiou generally, hold- 
ing that this cannot be required by ethiral cousidera- 
tions; but they think that the extiuction of private 
property in land and capital should not be effected witb- 
' out relief to expropriated individuals.' 

Another interesting question of great importance is I 
whether the changes proposed by socialism are to be 
accomplished peacefully. It may be said, in general, 
that socialists earnestly hope that peaeeful and legal 
measures will be sufBeient. Some, however, hold tliat 
the opponents of socialism, that is to say, in the main, 
the privileged classes, will rebel against the corstituted 
authorities, when they once clearly perceive tliat these 
are exercising their power in behalf of the socialistic 
state. Yet there are those who hold that socialism is 
already stealing upon us unawares, and tliat its approach 
will be sufficiently gradual and beneficent to meet with 
more and more favor, and thus anticipate no violence, 
even from the higher orders of society. Perhaps it can 
be said, in general, that the English socialists are the 
least apprehensive that the transformation will be ac- 
companied by anything like civil war, 

' AtpeodU II., " Ba^ls ot Uio FoWau Soeiaty." 
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CHAPTER IS. 



Socialism in the pijpuliir sense is often brought into 
opposition with what is called state^Bocialism. Ksfer^ 
enca has already been made to state socialism, and it is 
not necessary to add many words to what has been Baid 
regarding it. State socialism is an expression which 
originated in Gei-many, and refers to reforms to be ac- 
complished by the existing state, with a view to the 
establigluuent of permanent social peace. Stata social- 
ism, as viewed in Germany, may mean the absorption of 
the production and distribution of wealth by the state, 
or it may mean a further extension of the industrial 
activity of the state without going ao far. But. at any 
rate, it does not propose rad ical changes in the state 
Social democracy, which is, generally speaking. 



itself. 



socialism in the popular sense, is socialism plus democ- 
^rjcy; but state socialism in Germany is socialism plus/ 
monarchy, and is therefore conservative. The social de- 
mocracy advocates a class struggle to be conducted by 
the wage-earning class, and to be continued until it is 
able to abolish all classes. State soc ialism proposes that 
a power above the jjcople sliall regulate the relations 
among classes, and establish among them harmony and 
peace. If state socialism goes so far as to propose that 
the state should take upon itself the production and dis- 
tribution uf wealth, it contemplates still the existence of 
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Ihiffher and lower clftsses, and would transform the cap- 
talu8 of iDduHtry iiito superior civil servants, still guid- 
ing and managing production. Social democracj, on the 
other hand, wants the administration of the economic 
state to be conducted deinD<;ratically in such manner 
that it may confer substantially equal benetits upon all. 
A I pjul^r of fieniian social demopracy aays th at gtate 
apcialiBHi ia a name proper only to those intBrferencee 
of the state, or exteii ai ons of the functions of the state. 
** winch aimto make an end to the class strugg le bet ween 
tlio^iirgeo isTs' aTiinHe^ proletariat, an d to reco ncile s ocia l 
olasaea by roeans^of a s trong mo narchical political power , 
wliich. Bta ndiiie above~the classe s anH inflpjwn>lpnf nf 
them, give a to each one it « ow n. This activity of the 
power of the state is designed to make it unnecessary, or 
even im|>ossib1e, that the proletariat should represent 
Hnd cure for its own interests. The intention is rather 
that, full of conlidence, it should commit its interests to 
th« government." 

This same writer says that state socialism presupposes, 
OA an essential characteristic, the existence of a govern- 
ment indepeTident of the masses.' 

It is ditHeult, then, to see how, according to the leaders 
if social democratic thouglit in Germany, the expression 
itato socialism would have any particular applicability 
in democratic countries, At the most, the protest against 
stats suoiaJism in tliese countries can mean that political 
as well as economic changes are required to bring about 
the socialistic ideal. It is, however, admitted by all 
soctaliata that the present state is not anywhere entirely 
satisfactory. If it is held that, from the standpoint of 
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socialism, there is class goveniment in democratic ooun- 
trieg like tbe Uuited States, as well as lu Ueriuatiy, the 
question is to be asked, What is the basis of this class 
govemineiit, except private property- in the instruments 
of production, and will it not disappear if private prop- 
erty in the inatruuieuts of production is ti'ansformed into 
jmblic property in these inatraments? Of course, in 
Germany, class government has a far broader basis. 

Socialism and nationalism are two expressions which 
require some treatment, because the use of these two 
terms produces an endless amoimt of confusioo. Nation- 
alism, it may be said, is simply one kind of socialism j 
and if there is any such thing as a distinctive American 
socialism, it must be lield to be nationalism. Ifational- 
ism contemplates, perhaps, fewer changes in the state, — 
using the word state in its generic sense, — than does 
social democracy, represented in this country by the 
socialistic labor party. Nation.ilism is, in this respect. 
more conservative. It proposes to use, in tbe main, the 
existing political divisions of tbe country, although Mr. 
Bellamy contemplates the wiping out of the separate 
commonwealths as distinct political divisions. This, 
however, is no necessary part of either the nationalistic 
or the Bocialifitic program, and it would seem to have 
H>en a bad slip on Mr, Bellamy's jiart, weakening his 
Clause. Nationalism, as it lias been presented in this 
conntry, is also clear and explicit as to equality in distri- 
butJon j but this can hardly be put forward as a pecu- 
liarity. Perhaps the greatest difference of all, between 
the socialistic labor party and nationaliam, is found in 
the fact that nationalism does not present socialism as a 
olaaa movement. The socialistic labor party makes social- 
ism a movement of the wage-earning classes, whereAs 
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QatioQalism appeals to all classes, and hopes to avoid 
class struggles. Natloualism has found its adherente 
to some considerable extent among the professional 
olaaaea, and the spirit and the method with which it has 
conducted its agitation of socialism distinguish it from 
the socialistic labor party to a greater extent than differ- 
ences in final program.' 

Socialism is often contrasted with Christian socialism, 
and we frequently hear it said we must either hare 
socialism or Christian socialism. It is to be feared, 
however, that the expression, Christian socialism con- 

t A promioeat natlunallat sends the antlior tbe followiug stiitemenl 
ot piini^lples: " NtiliauallBui is logically tormuluted itAle socUllBm. 
It completed tbe solieme of ilumocrecy b; making tlie plan of political 
equality practicable throagh tbe institution of eciinortiio equality. It 
places political frsedom upon lla correct b^sis at economic freedom. 
It solves tlie problem ot aii equitable distribution ot tbe industrial pro- 
ducts wliiali, nndr?r tbe capacity of modem meohaulcal procesgM, are 
potentially snfllcieiit to meet tlie requirements of all mankind, by 
tTansfeiTuig tbe owneruliip of the Instrauient of production from 
private hands — wlilch now operate them prlmaiil; with rsferenoe to 
perBonal profit, and only secondarily with reteronce to public service — 
to the producers themselves, Uius orcaniziu); productiou and distribu- 
tion as natidonl InnctionH, conducted solely with reference to the public 
welfare — tbe instnimeutallty of the government being what Mr. Bel- 
lamy baa BO aptly declared to be ' tlie hand o( the people.' To attain 
these ends the nationalist plan ia to encourage nil tendencies tovardi 
augmenting the bnHinenefficieocyol the cnmmunity,wbetlier national, 
state, or municipal. There appears to be no means ot equitably appor- 
tioning the returns from iuduBtrlal production among tlie uienibeis of 
tbe commanity — owing to the impnssibillty of dnlemiinlng the Bhare 
to which each is entitled — on any basis ot merit or elTorL An equal 
division of the products, tli(<retore, appears to be demanded on ethical 
I^unds; and, as under a national organization at industry there would 
be ample to meet all demands fi)r not only Ilie neoesaitles, but th« 
comforts and the reasonable iuiuries ot life, there would be no hard- 
ship or injustice In such an apportionment. But as tills is the ulti- 
mate aim, it can only tw stated as BD Ideal, Mid dooi not lonn a battiM 
ol any immediate progrnm." 
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veys DO very clear ideas, and ia such that it is not easy to 
define it with any accuracy. Christian socialism means 
many different things. One thing which it always means 
b a spirit of brotherly love, 'R-hich, it is inaiated, is an 
essential part of Christianity, /christian socialism means 
that we are invariably to make our Christianity some- 
thing real and vital, and to govern our lives by it seven 
days in the week, and on the market, as well as in the 
church bnildingj Oiristian socialism carries with it a 
protest against the sham and hypocrisy which play such ^ 
large parts in the lives of professed Cliristiana, )_Chri3tian 
socialism, furthermore, teaches us the doctrine of social-' 
solidarity, which signifies that our interests are all Inter- 
twined, and that one cannot be truly prosperous while 
others suffer.' What can we say more than this about 
Christian socialism as a whole ? If these characteristics 
are all we can say of Christian socialism as a whole, is 
it not something entirely vague and indefinite whin wo 
come to its application to economic problems ? The 
vital question, of course, is : How sliall we apply these 
principles of brotherhood to the world's husinesa ? 

The Christian socialism of the middle of the century 
in England meant a co-operative commonwealth to be 
attained through volmitary effort. But Christian social- ' 
ism sometimes means simply modem socialism plus 
Christianity, the implication being that Christianity of 
itself leads to socialism. Of course, whether Christian- 
ity does lead to socialism or not must depend upon the 
view which we take with respect to socialism. As has 
already been said, the Christian wlio thinks that social- 

1 " Willie one man remains base, no man can be nlloK^ther great 
■nd nnble." TliiB utierance ol Haigwet Fuller U euUrel; in Iha 
■piiil ol Cbtlsllui soaialurm. 
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ism will bring what its adherents promise must, of 
course, become a socialist. But the wiiole question at 
issue is whether or uot socialism is al)le to keep its 
promises. Sometimes Chiistian socialism means social- 
isia with a protest against the materialism which the 
Marxists have most unfortunately associated witli social- 
ism. It may also have rel'erence to methiids of agita- 
tion, and mean that only those methods will meet with 
approval which are compatible with Christian ethics. 
Christian socialism would thus imply a protest against 
violent measures. But as s^jcialiets have generally re- 
nounced anything but jieaceful, legal, and constitutional 
methods, Christian socialism as thus nse^ would not 
carry with it anything very distinctive. Tit would seem, 
perhaps, best to drop the use of the expression Christian 
socialism as something which leads to confusion rather 
than to clearness of thought, unless, indeed, accompaflj- 
ing the expression, some clear explanation of it be given 
A few other distinctions require explanation to bring 
out current misapprehensions, and to render socialistic 
thought clearer by way of contrast. Socialism is often 
described aa paternalism. Probably no objection to so- 
cialism is, in the United States, more frequently heard 
than that it is paternalism. This is, beyond all doubt, a 
misapprehension. Most of those who have used the ex- 
pression paternalism employ it altogether in a loose way, 
whicli lacks definite aud precise meaning. Paternalism 
in government is an historical conception which became 
important in the seventeenth century in England. The 
controversy between Sir Kobert Filmer and the philoso- 
pher Locke was one which ooneenied paternalism in the 
true sense of the word. It was a controversy regarding 
the nature of sovereignty, and it did not at all concern 
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the extent of the functions of governmeEt, Sir Robert 
Filiwer held that the power of sovereignty waa like that 
of the father of the family, and was in fact derived from 
Adam, who was the first sovereign aa well as father, and 
that through the patriarchs it descended to kings. Fil- 
mer's work was ualled "Patriarcha, or the Natural 
Power of Kings," Its character is indicated by the 
titles of the three chapters iuto which it ia divided. 
These titles are as follows: Cliapter I., That the First 
Kings were Fathers of Families ; Chapter II., It ia Un- 
natural for the People to Goveni or to Choose Governors; 
Chapter III., Positive Laws do not Infringe the Natural 
and Fatherly Power of Kings.' It would seem, then, 
that those are historically inaccurate who use " pater- 
nalism " aa if it had reference to tlie functions of govern- 
ment. They are also illogical when they use the word 
paternalism to describe the activity of a democratic 
state, because in a democracy the peojile themselves ex- 
ercise power, and the state does not exi.st as something 
separate and distinct from them. Tliere has become 
cnrrent, however, a kind of paternalism which meets 
with much favor on the part of many. It is the pater- 
nalism of the rich and powerfuL* 

There are those who look to leaders of wealth and 
culture to provide for the people many things which the 
people need. These adherents of paternalism hold that 
rich men should furnish the people of the United States 

1 LocI[e'a"EBBay onCivilGoverament" waaa reply lo Patriarcha ; 
tbo Itro niD printed togollier in Morloy's Unircrsul Library. 

■ An edtlorial writer in one of the lending ironkliee o[ ihe Uiilterl 
Sutoa has expressed hiniBelt fsTonbly to Uin palemalism at llie ricb, 
ViA hat given it as bis opinion that tlie American people are willing 
to tolerate any amount of paternalUm ol thla sort. It is hoited that 
tUib BM entirely correct. 
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with universities, with art galleries, witli educational 
institutious of all sorts, and take the lead in ever^ kind 
of social activity. The people are not to help them- 
Bt'lves through government, but are to wait [juietly until 
it pleases some wealthy person to give them the things 
which they want. It has also become customary in 
many parts of t!ie country in all large business under- 
takings to wait upon the movements of a few leaders of 
large meaus; and the masses of the people are, in too 
majiy sections of the country, losing that enterprise and 
initiative which it was cliumed characterized the early 
Americans. 

Whatever other accusation we may bring against so- 
cialism as actually presented to-day by its active leaders, 
it is not true that it favors paternalism, either through 
governments or by tlie rich. Karl Marx early told the 
workingraen that they must look to themselves for eman- 
cipation, and warned them not to expect or to seek help 
from other classes. Socialistic agitation has laid ex- 
treme emphasis upon self-help, and the wage-eamera 
have been estranged by the social democratic agitation 
from persons of wealth and social power of other kinds 
who could render them valuable service in tlieir efforts 
to improve their conditions. 
- Socialism and anarchy are often confounded, although 
they are different enough, and, as a matter of fact, social- 
ists and anarchists are most bitter enemies. Every- 
where socialism iighta anarchy, and, on the other hand, 
is antagonized by it. Wliere the one is strong, the other, 
as already stated, is likely to languish. Social democ- 
racy drove John Most out ot Germany, and from early 
days has exerted itself most vigorously to keep down 
onytlting like an anarchistic movement. The weakness 
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of anarchy in Germany is to be attributed more largely 

tu the efforts of tlie social democracy than to any other 
force. Anarehiats, when discovered, are regularly ex- 
pelled from the conventions of the social democrats in 
Germany, and tliey wt?i-e exjjelled from the International 
Socialistic Convention in Bi-usaels in 1891, and again in 
Zttrich in 1893. So much about the facts of the case. 

So far as the anarchistic theory is concerned it may 
be said that it desii-es the cooperative commonwealth 
to be attained by the abolition of all government. It 
resists authority as the chief eiil. It liolds that the co- 
operative commonwealth would spontaneously come into 
existence, if it were not possible, through government, 
for one man to exercise authority over another man. 
This anticipation the socialists loi.ik upon as Utopian, 
and they dread above everything the anarchistic agita- 
tion against existing governments. The anarchists re- 
frain from participation in government, and seek its 
overthrow; while tlie socialists take part in the exist- 
ing governments, and seek to accomplish their ends by 
constitutional and legal measures. One moves in one 
direction and the other in tlie opposite direction; and 
it is not strange that the socialistic labor party not long 
ago published a tract entitled, " Anarchy and Socialism 
Antagonistic Opposit^s." ' 

Socialism may be contrasted with voluntary coopera- 
tion, especially as presented by the early English Chris- 
tian Socialists; that is, Ludlow, Hughes, Vansittart 
Neale, Charles Kiugsley, and others. Co-operation, aa 
a scheme of social reconstruction, seeks the co-operative 
oommonwealth ; but it hopes to attain this in the main 
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without the aid of government, and hopes that using 
iustitutions as they exist, by industry and tlirift the 
workere may acquire the instruiaents of production and 
oigaiiize production tliemaelves, carrying it on at their 
I riak. It has beeu hoped that c()-oj>erative under- 
taking would follow co-operative undertaking, until all 
industry should be absorbed, and the workers should 
enjoy the benefits resulting from ownership of land and 
capital, and from the management of business, Tlie ad- 
adherenta of voluntary co-operation, who, it must be 
acknowledged, are not now very numerous, like the an- 
archists, do uot propose to establish a co-operative com- 
monwealth through govemment, but through voluntary 
efforts ; but, on the other hand, they do not antagonize 
existing institutions and govenimenta as hostile to their 
plans . 

l^and nationalization, so much discussed, is simply ona 
plank in the platform of the socialists, and socialists 
only antagonize it when it is presented as something 
complete and sufficient. The single tax, however, which 
is the expression used to indicate the plans of Mr. Henry 
Georgfc^ d liig_ followers, is still farther removed from 
socialism^ WhSt the single tax proposes in itself, as we 
have already seen, is to tax out of laud the value which 
is due to social effort; to deduct the value of the land 
itself as distinct from improvements on the land, but to 
leave the cultivation and other utilization of land to pri- 
vate effort. LXhe recent development of the single taxers 
in the United States has been in the direction of individ- 
ualismT but elsewhere, as in Australia and New Zealand, 
it appears that the single tax has been combined with 
other measures to which the socialists cxnM give ai> 
proval, and that it has uot in these countries assumed 
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the anti-socialistic i^ast wliicli it lias at present in the 

Sied States. 
ocialiam, finally, must be contrasted with social refonn. 
The two often favor similar measures, and are confounded 
by loose observers ; but the more carefull y one looks into 
them, the greater appears the difference. I Sotialists 
themselves have come to see this ; but it hasnot been so 
generally perceived by the more pronounced opponents 
of socialism. Social reform has been called by a German 
writer " Positivism," to indicate its positive constructive 
nature. It does not hold that an entire social reconstruc- 
tion is necessary, but believes that much which has been 
done in the past, and is incorporated in the existing soci- 
ety, is very good ; and it proposes the careful development 
and improvement of existing institutions. Social reform 
does not find any one panacea for social evils, but holds 
that remedies are numerous, because society is many- 
sided and complex. Social reform views with favor what 
socialists and adherents of the panaceas generally look 
upon with impatience as mere patchwork, ("Social reform 
looks to the church and voluntary asaociaflClis of men, as 
wel l as to the state, for further growth and improvement. 
Social reform is very generally willing to extend tlie 
functions of government, and is not unfrequently willioR 
to go so far as the socialization of monopoly ; biit it dot 
not see the desirability of the socialization of the entire 
industrial field . Social reform is conservative, and not | 
revolutionary. [ 
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CHAPTER S. 

THE TinTiBATTTRP! OF 8OCIAI1ISII. 

The writings of socialiats of recognized standing are 
the primary sources of information concerning socialism. 
Modern socialism exists nowhere in actual practice, and 
consequently we cannot study socialism in action. We 
may observe, on tbe one band, certain forces actually at 
work in society which throw some light on the industrial 
teconetmction proposed by socialism, and, on the other, 
we can direct our attention to tlie agitation of socialists 
which aims to bring about tbe realization of tbeir aspira- 
tions. While we can derive help in understanding the 
nature of socialism from existing social tendencies, and 
from an examination of socialistic agitation, the works 
written by socialists can alone give ua full and complete 
information at first hand. There are certain men who 
are acknowledged to bo socialist leaders, and there are 
books which are recognized by socialists as correct ez- 
]>ositions of socialism. The spoken utterances of social- 
ists and their writings are decisive concerning modem 
socialism. The careful student will wish to go to tbe 
original sources of information. 

The chief writer of modern socialism is unquestionably 
Karl Marx, and his principal work is "Das Kapital," 
frequently called "the Bible of socialism." The position 
which Marx occupies is also illustrated by the state- 
ment of a, socialist that "socialism is a religion and 
Marx is its Luther." One volume of Marx's "Kapital" 
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vas published before his dea.tli, and the second was pre- 
pared for publication after his death, from his majiU' 
Biripts, by his friend, Friedricb EngeU ; the third volume, 
likewise prepared by this friend, is expected to appear 
soon. Karl Marx is regarded, even by many who are not 
socialists, as one of the greatest thinkers of the century, 
and few others have influenced the development of eco- 
nomic thought as he has. His work is largely a chain 
of deductive reasoning, and is difUcult reading, but it 
must be mastered by him who would thoroughly under- 
stand what the socialism of to-day is. \Marx, unfortu- 
nately, attached to socialism certain things which do not 
l)elong to it as an industrial system, for he made social- 
ism a philosophy of everj- department of social life. 
This is a natural consequence of his materialistic con- 
ception of history, to which reference has already been 
made. Unfortunately his followers in Germany and 
other countries have not yet been able to emancipate 
themselves from his materialistic conception of history 
aa a natural evolution determined by economic condi- 
tions. Socialism, to the strict Marxist, means a con- 
ception of religion, of literature, and of science, as well 
as of an economic philosophy. It is thus that socialism, 
in countries like Germany, has raised needless antago- 
nism, because it has seemed to be opposed to Christianity 
and to many received institutions which have no neces- 
sary direct connection with industry. : Nevertheless, Marx 
must be studied <arefully, even to "understand the social- 
ism of those who reject his materialism and all that goes 
with it. It is true tlial in socialism Karl Marx occupies 
a position like that of Adam Smith in the history of 
political economy, all going before him in a manner 
preparing the way for him, and all coming after taking 
him for a starting-point. 
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The first volume of " Das Kapital," which is in a 
measure complete in itself, has been translated into 
English by Mr. William Moore, a friend of Marx, and 
by Dr. Edward Aveling, Marx's son-iji-law. The transla- 
tion lias been edited by Friedrich Engels, and it may be 
taken to be a faithful rendering of the original. 

Many expositions of Marx's views have been published, 
but perhaps the two most noteworthy are " The Student's 
Marx," by Dr. Aveling, and " Karl Marx' Oekoiioinische 
Lehren," by Karl Kautsky. It is noteworthy that Dr. Ave- 
ling has also prepared a work called " The Student's Dar- 
win," because this is an illustration of the fact that the 
German socialist assigns a position in social science to Karl 
Marx like that which Charles Darwin holds in natural 
nee. Dr. Aveling, however, who is a specialist in 
natural science, does not hesitate to assign a higher posi- 
tion to Marx. The following words are taken from Dr. 
Aveling'a preface : 

" Msn was more univerBal, Darwin was a man given up to 
biological, or at tlie moat, scientiHc work in the restricted mum 
of the word. Marx was, on the other band, master In the full- 
lense-, not only of his special subject, but of ali brancheB of 
science, of seven or eight different languages, of the literature of 
Europe, He Icnew and loved all forme of art — poetry and the 
drawn most of all. . . . Another difference between the two 
, with the advantage on the side of the economic philoaopher, 
is tlial lie was not only n philosopher, but a man of action. Mars 
as an active leader of men and of orjipini nations. ThouMnds of 
oi'kers of both sexes and of all lands, who may never read a 
line of his philosophic writings, know him and love him as a prac- 
tical revolutionist who, more than any other, helped to make the 
working-class revolt of the nineteenth century, and wbo as long 
« be lived took tux active and informing part in it." > 
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Friedrich Engela is, next to Marx, the most important 
' man in the history of Gemiau social democracy. While 

he generously ascribed the chief originality in the so- 
cialistic philosophy to Marx, it is held by some of hia 
friends that he is the more systematic thinker. Marx 
and Eugels. however, worked together, and it is prob- 
ably impossible to tell just what each one may owe 
to the other. The Manifesto of the communist party, 
issued in 1847, is their joint product and is one of 
the chief original documents in the history of modern 
socialism.' 

The principal work.*! of Engels are r "Lage der arbeit- 

enden Ktasse in England, in 1844," published in Eng- 

' land in 18-15, two years before the Manifesto waa_ issiied. 

This work has been translated by Mrs. Florence Kelley 

with an appendix written in 1886 and a preface in 1887, 

&nd it was published in the latt«r year.' The second is, 

*' Entwickeluiig des Sozialisraus Ton der Utopie zur Wis- 

I senschaft," translated into English and published under 

I the title, " Socialism, Utopian and Scientific." ' The 

I third is "Ursprung der Familie, des Privateigenthums 

[ und des Staates," 

August Hebel, one of the two great political leaders of 
f the German social democracy at the present day, has 
I written a work whii^h forms an imjwrtant part of tii-' 
t literature ot Gernian socialism. It is called " Die Frau 
I and der Sozialismus." * An early edition of this work 

[ 1 An EnRlisli Iranglntiim, edited and Hnnolaled by Friedrlch 
\ ZntteH in ISHB, is i>ulj[iBli<.nl i>y tlip Ncn- Vork LiiboT News Co., 
I H Baat Fourth street, New York, and b; WiHimn Re«fea, London, 

ises. 

[ * New York, John W. Xa>v\1 & Co. It Iias nlsn been published in 
I EngUnd by William Reeves. London. 
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has been translated under the title, *' Woiubji in tlie 
Past, Present, and Future." ' 

The works named, if carefully studied, will give one 
a very correct knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of German socialism ; but one who would luidorstaud it 
fully as it exists to-day would do well to read the clear 
Eind concise esjioaitiou of the present platform or pro- 
gram of German social democracy by Karl Kautsky. It 
is called " l>as Erfurter Programm." * 

JHe JVeua Zeit, a weekly magazine of scientific social- 
ism, will be found helpful to anyone who wiMhes to go 
into minute details, and to follow the progress of the 
movement, especially so far as its theoretical aspects are 
concerned. J)cr Vorvmrta is the chief daily organ of the 
social democratic party, and gives particular details of 
the agitation. 

A professor in the law school of the University of 
Vienna, Dr. Anton Menger, has written works whicli are 
of importance in modem socialism, especially because 
they view sociiJisim from the legal standpoint Atten- 
tion is called to the two following treatises by I>r. Men- 
ger: "Das Recht auf den voUen Arbeitsertrag," ' and 
"Die besitzlosen Volkstlaasen." * 

There are two other writers who are of great importance 
to those who would understand the evolution of socialistic 
thought in Germany, although their works are not received 
as authority by the social democratic party. The first is 
Karl Rodbertus, often called Rodbertus-Jagetzow, a man 

■ Pnbliahed in Neir York by John W. Lovell & Co.. ISSG, uid In 
Enfclaml by the Modum Preu, Ixindon, 18SS. 
' Stnttgort, J. H. W. DIfti, 18S2. 
1 Second rerlsei! odltlnn, Stutl^art, 1891. 
* Second ooireoled edition, Tiibingen, 1890. 
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of conservative tendencies, who is regarded as one of the 
leaders of the state socialists. Thei-e can be little doubt, 
however, that the active socialists of Germany and of 
other countries have been inOuenced directly by his writ- 
ings, tbe principal one of which is " Zur Beleuchtung 
der Sozialen Frage," but " Daa Kapital " may also be men- 
tioned. The other writer ia Ferdinand Lassalle, who, un- 
like Itodbertus, entered actively into the working-class 
agitation. Ferdinand fjassalle played an important part 
in the formation of a working-class party in Germany, 
but what was peculiar in bis thought and his methods 
has finally been rejected by the social democratic party, 
which, nevertheless, holds him in honor. A complete 
collection of his writings has been prepared under the 
auspices of the party, and edited by one of its leaders, 
namely, Eduard Bernstein, and published in three vol- 
umes in Berlin in 1892, with the title, "Reden und 
Schriften." This edition Is accompanied by notes and 
an introductory essay upon "Lasalle and His Signifi- 
cance for the Social Democracy." Thia essay and the 
notes are especially instructive, because tliey show the 
diSerence lietween the earlier and the present socialistic 
tlioilght and agitation in Germany. 

French writers seem not to have a<ided much that is 
essential to the theory of socialism. They may have 
adapted it hotter to French conditions and French 
thought in working it over, but one who is looking for 
new principles or new measures will scarcely find them 
in French works, French writers are often inclined to 
lay special emphasis upon the development of local self- 
government, but this can scarcely be called a peculiar 
feature. Among active French socialist authors, we may 
I mention the son-in-law of Marx, Lafar^e, who has vnt- 
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ten a work on "The Evolution of Property," which has 
been translated into Eiiglisli and into German.* 

Two Freucli socialist autliors of note, recently deceased, 
are Cesar de Paepe aiid Benoit Malon, whose most im- 
portant theoretical work is, perhaps, "Socialisme Intfi- 
gral." The most imix)rtant source of iDformation in 
regard to French socialistic thought is found, however, 
in the montldy magazine, La Revue Soeialtste, which haa 
appeared since 1885. 

The thought of Marx was early presented to readers in 
ail countiies and in all languages by many ditferent 
authors. Mr. K. M. Hyndmau, for example, wrote a 
work, " The Historical Basis of Socialism in England," ' 
published in 1883; and Laurence Gronlund wrote "The 
Co-operative Commonwealth," in 1884,* in whicli he pro- 
fessed to present German socialism as it appeared after 
it had passed through the mind of one who had learned 
to think and feel as an American. The^ works appeared 
before socialism liad gained much headway, either in . 
England or in the United States. They have inBuenced 
Bocialiam in these two countries, and are still imjwrtant. 
r English socialism, as presented by the Fabians in the 
" Fabian Essays in Socialism." ' has become emancijtated 
from the materialistic philosophy of Karl Marx, which, 
as essentially un-English as well as un-American, could 
not fail to prove a great obstacle to the growt.h of social- 
ism among the English-speaking nations. The " Fabian 
Essays in Socialism" give us a genuine English Bocial> 



■ The Bngliih edition ii pablUhed In Sonnenaofaein'a Social SoleoM 
SeriM. 

• Kc^o Pant. Lonilon. PublUher. ' Loo ft Shepard, BoBton. 

* PublliliM by Hie FttMan Smiietj, 278 SUand, London, and by th^ 
Hnmboldt Fabllahiiie Co., Nuw York. 
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ism, practical, straight-forward, divorced from excres- 
cences which have uo counectioii with socialism as an 
industrial system. The " Fabian Tracts " • are also im- 
portant sources of information concerning English social- 
istic thought and action. Mr. Sidney Webb's " Socialism 
in England"* belongs to this same school of socialism 
and must not be overlooked by the carefid student. The 
periodical organ of the Fabians is called Fabian News.* 

The Social Democratic Federation is the only social- 
istic party in England, besides the Fabians, working on 
a national scale, Mr. Hyndman ia one of its leaders, 
and, in addition to the wurk of his already mentioned, 
there may be added, "The Commercial Crises of the 
Nineteenth Centurj-." * The organ of this party is Jut- 

1 pQbliahed by the Fabian Society, and can be bad either Bepftnt«l7 
or in bound forui. 

' In SoDnenBcliein's Social Science Series, Second Edition, 1893. 

• The following qaotalion from a. letter, written by one who is well 
soqnMnteil with the Incli ot the ca», hIiowh the number al channels 
through which soclaliuo roaches the English nBWB|>ap»r reading pub- 
lic ; " With regard to the throe papers, llm Chronicle, the Sun, nod the 
fllMT, eopiet of which I sent you, I uin afniid thoio indiviitmil nnm- 
bers contained little indication of their collectivism. I will try to 
aend yon other coiiies which contain clearer indications ot the lines 
they adopt. All three am, of conrse, onl-an'l-oul supporters ot the 
ProttrexsiTe Party in London, and a Pr<^esaive ia ot necessity a 
practical socialist, sinoe the Program adopted by their party is that 
»el (tirth in Webb's London Program. Hence we Tiow with con- 
slderable satisfaction the appointment of Lord Roiiebery as Premier, 
a* he ia an nndoubied member of the ProgrcBslTe Party, and, as yon 
will have noticed, has consented to reoeire an address from the part; 
to a tew days at St. .lamps'^ Hall, when he will make a public declara- 
tion OD London afTalni. The other papers referred to are mostly 
rather obscure onee, and brin^ out their socialism In a somewhat in- 
direct fashion. Probably fitly <>r sixty memben of the FnMan Society 
are editors or jonmallsts o( one H>rt or another, and they let no oppm- 
tUUlty slip ot working in their ideait." 

< Sonnenschein's Social SoloDoe Series, London. 
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tice,^ at present in its eleventh year. The party has also 
issued a series of social donioeratic tracts.^ 

The works of T. Kirkup, an English author, deserve 
mention. They are, " An Inquiry into SociaUsm " ■ and 
a " History of Socialism." * Tlie significance of these 
books lies in the fact that they give statements of social- 
ism which seem, to the author of the present work, to 
be as conservative as socialism jiossibly can be. 

Mr. Bellamy's " Lookuig Backward " and his organ, 
The New Nation, which has recently ceased to appear, 
constitute the chief sources of information concerning 
American nationalism. The People is the English organ 
of the socialistic labor party, and that, with the Gennan 
socialistic periodical, Die Volks-Zeitung, gives full in- 
formation concerning the movements of that wbig of 
socialism in the United States which is represented by 
thi8_ party. 

LWe have already seen that Christian socialism is some- 
thing with varied and indefinite meaning ; but the litera- 
ture which is described under that designation is impor- 
tant to the student of socialism, because it reveals the 
ideas of at least a section of the church with respect to 
th^_j9c ial uj uestions of the day, and also to Bocialism 
itself.J Peiliaps one of the best works, giving one a tol- 
erably correct picture of that somewhat vague and elu- 

e spirit called Cliristian socialism, is Miss Katharine 
Pearson Woods's interesting novel, "Metzerott, Shoe- 
maker." • Another American work which is thought by 
some to give the beat statement of Christian socialism 

> PablisUed in Loudon by H. Qnekii, .ITs Clerkenwelt Ore«n, B.C. 

* These Cftn algo bo oljUiined from the olfieo o( Jtatice. 

* London, LoDgiuaus. Green, St Co., HW7- 

* London aoJ Edinburgli, A.Um iu\ii, Clinrtes Block, 1B92. 

* T. Y. Crowell & Co., Busiou and New York. 
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its modern applicationB is, "Socialism from Genesis to 
Revelation," by the Rev. F. M. Sprague, The Rev. 
Alfred Barry's " Ciiristiatilty and Socialism " is also a 
noteworthy book in tliia connection.' An address on 
soeialism, delivered before the Hull Church Congress in 
1892, by the Rev. Dr. E. F. Weatcott, Bishop of Durham, 
should not be overlooked.' \ Most important of all, to 
those who would keep pace with socialism, is Tfte Eco- 
nomic Jteoiev, published quarterly at Oxford by tlie 
Christian Social Union. Dr. Stewart Headlam'a monthly 
periodical, jf7ie Church Reformer, is also an exponent of 
certain Christian socialist tendencies.' The organ of 
Christian socialism in tlie United States is The Dawn, 
edited by the Rev, W. D. P. Bliss, and published by the 
editor at Roslindale, Mass. 

I'rotestant (Jerman Christian socialism has had two 
periods of activity. The first centred about the jiersons of 
Pastor Rudolph Todt and Court Pastor Adolf Stoecker, 
and was, to some considerable extent, the product of the 
former's celebrated work called, " Radical German So- 
cialism and Christian Society" {Der radikule deutache 
Soxialiamus und die christUche Geaellschaft, 1877). Court 
Pastor Stoecker has given an excellent exposition of 
hjs views in his collected " Addresses and Essays." ' 
\.The second period was the product of the awakening 
due more largely than to any otlier work, to Paul Gfihre's 
remarkable work, "Three Mouths a Factory Hand." to 
which reference has already been made. The centre 

' Cauell, Londcm, IS90. 

■ Printed m an Kfpendii io Rev. P, W. Sprafue'a Cbristlan 
SodftlUm.and ulso palillshi'd sepaniMl; by W, HMves. London, ISIKI. 

• Pnbliihed by William IteevRH. ISB Fleet St., London, E. C, 

* Publi^ed noJer the title, " Chrifltllch-SoiiBi," Bielefeld sod 
I Ldpelo, Velbageu & Kliwiiig. I9tb- 
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of this new activity is foundju thaafiiiual gatherings of 
the Evangelical Social CongressAMiS^he reixirts of this 
congress furiiish information in regard to what is going 
forward in Germany along the lines of Christian social- 
ism under Protestant auspices.' The monographs issued 
under the auspices of this Evangelical Christian Congress 
are also noteworthy.' 
yChe Catholics have of late, displayed great activity in 
the discussion of economic questions, and in this they 
have been encour^ed by Pope Leo XIU., the discussion^ 
recently turning largely on his encyclical upon labor.' 
Naturally, this eneycliciil, as well as other authoritail'vd 
utterances of the church, are variously interpreted, and 
the term Christian socialism is often applied to the more 
radical utterances by Roman Catholics dealing with the 
labor problem. The two moat noteworthy prelates in 
this connection are the late Bishop von Ketteler of 
Mainz, and Cardinal Mannijig, whose activity, however, 
waa practical rather than theoretical. The name of 
Cardinal Gibbons is also frequently mentioned in this 
connection,' and his remarkable letter upon the Knights 
of Labor should not be overlooked by one who would 
familiarize himself with the attitude of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church regarding social questions. Probably, how- 
ever, the work which best deserves attention among all 
tKe treatments of social questions from the Roman Cath- 
olic standpoint, is still that one on the relation of Chris- 
tianity to the labor question, written by Bishop von 
Ketteler, and first published in 18G4.* The best concise 
I See Berlehto dor Evangel igob-Soxtslnn Kangnsse. 

* Pnbliilied under the title, BvaiigeliMli.BoiJale Zeitfragsn. 

* AppeDdix XI., BibKoErapliy. 

* ArbeiterfrsKe und Um Cltrisl bent hum, I'^Auflage mit Einlel- 
tUDg von Windihont. 
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I and accurate description of Catholic thought and activity 
I in the direction of Christian soi^iiitism. is found in an 
\ article written by l>r. Andr. BrOU, in the admirable en- 
cyclopBBdia of imlitical science, edited by Professor Con- 
rad and others.' 

Works written by non-social ista about socialists give 
us secondary sources of infornuition which are of impor- 
tance. These worlis are very numerous, and only a few 
ciui be mentioned, Emile de Laveleye's " Socialism of 
TonJay," translated with an addition upon Eugliab social- 
ism by Mr. Orpen, is Due of the most important works 
which belong to this class. It is the work of a liberal 
economist strongly animated by Christian sympathies ; 
but as it was written some ten years ago, it does not give 
no account of recent movements. Ely's "French and 
German Socialism " attempts to present impartially the 
main French and German systems up to the year 1883, 
wlies. it appeared ; and in his " Labor Movement in 
America," the author has given a descriptive account of 
socialism in t^e United States. Graham's " Socialism 
Old and New," is a recent work, catholic in spirit. 
I Rae'a "Contemporary Socialism"* is a carefully pre- 
I pared and scholarly work, but one which takes a more 
' critical Xttitude than those already mentioned. A work 
entitled " A Plea for Liberty ; An Argument against 
Soeialiam and Socialistic Legislation," 'written by E. 8. 

IBobertson, W- Donisthorpe, George HoweU,.and others, 
with an inflKKtuction by Herbert Spencer, is a work 
-which takes a decidedly more antagonistic spirit with 
1 Sm " Sotlulo Ecfonnb«itfebuiie«n (CutlioliMh-Soziale)," <ii 
SarutieOrterbuch ii«r Slnaltaiiueii>aka/feii, pubJisliml in Jena, by 
tlnata* Flsber. 
* BeoDod eilUioo, Souneiuiolialn & Cu., London, 1S9I. 
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reference to socialism, and advocates extreme individ- 
ualism, verging at times on auatehy. Mr. Mallock'a 
books, " Social Equality," " Labour and the Public Wel- 
fare," and otliers, may be mentioned among works taking 
a position of antagonism to socialism, but whieb are 
popular rather than scholarly in character. Sir James 
Fitzjamea Stephens'a " Liberty, Equality, and Frater- 
nity " is an able work which takes issue with some of 
the premises of liberal economics and socialism, espe- 
cially as found in the writings of John Stuart Mil]. 

One of the most important earlier treatments of social- 
ism is given by Dr. Rudolf Meyer in his work, " Der 
Emancipationskampf des vierten Standea." • Dr, Meyer 
wrote this book from the standpoint of an adherent of 
conservative German politics who took liberal economic 
views. It is an ac'^urate description of the many phasea 
of socialism, and presents liberal extracts from original 
documents. It impi-esses one as the work of a catholic 
and fair-minded man. Dr. Meyer has, in the present 
year, published a work in which he gives his impres- 
sions based upon subsequent experience. It is entitled 
" Der Kapitalismus flu de sificle," ' and it deserves at- 
tention. 

The works of Dr. Seh&ffle, " The Quiutessence of 
Socialism,"and"TlieImpo3sibility of Social Democracy, "- 
both translated into English,* are especially worthy of at- 
tention. The first of the two attempts to give a correct 
and colorless statement of the essential ideas of social- 
ism, while the latter criticises severely the social de- 
mocraey of Germany. It has been found difficult by 
many to reconcile the one work with the other. Prof. 
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Julius Wolf of the University of Zurich, Switzerland, 
has written a, strongly anti-socialistic book which has 
recently attracted considerable attention. The chief aim 
of it ia to disprove the law of evolution, which is the 
main feature of tlie Marxist sociulism.* While this 
book was hailed as epoch-making by the newapajier press, 
specialists have felt called upon to criticise it with 
unusual severity, as in itself inaccurate, on account of a 
failure to comprehend socialism, and as inexact in its 
statistics. 

A critique of Marx's Bocialism, whifli deserves special 
attention, is that found in "Die Grundlagen der Karl- 
Marxsdien Kritik," by Georg Adler.' 

It can scarcely be necessary to add that all economic 
treatisBB discuss socialism at greater or less length and 
more or less fairly. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that the ordinary political economist has never taken 
the trotible to master the socialism which he attempts 
to criticise, and that the criticisms generally found in 
economic treatises do not go beyond tmisma and catch- 
words, and fail altogether to reach the heart of the sub- 
ject. There are numerous exceptions, fortunately, and 
among these exceptions special mention should be made 
of Dr. AdolpU Wagner, who in his " Grundlegiing der 
politischen Oekonomie," • has given an excellent exposi- 
tion of the fundamental principles at issue in the discus- 
sion of socialism. 

" SoziiUsmuB imi] kajiiUliaUicbe OeBellBcliiitlaorcliiuiig." Slatt* 
gut, 1S93. 

* TUblngen, IS7B. ■ Third ediUou, Lelpaic, 1S(S. 
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CHAPTER L 

IHTBODnOTORT W-TrnwAHifn 

We have now examined the nature of socialism, and 
we proposp next to look at one side of socialism only, 
and endeavor to ascertain what good things may be said 
in its behalf. A consideration of the weakness of social- 
ism will follow ; but it seems likely to promote 
clearness of thought if we separate the one from the 
other- When it is said that we want to ascertain what 
Strength socialism has, it does not signify a presentation 
of socialism such as that which an advocate would give. 
An advocate groups his arguments with reference to the 
persuasion of those whom he hopes to reach, and he lays 
, ]tarticular emphasis u[ion that which will convince his 
' auilicnce ; moreover, he appeals to feeling rather than to 
intellect, and is inclined to indulge in rhetorical flights, 
I The pnqmse of the scholar who approaches a subject like 
I eocialiam with perfect impartiality is quite different He 
' examines the subject calmly, and seeks to give due weight 
I to all those arguments which an honest and ijitelligent 
man must admit in behalf of socialism. He does not 
endeavor to persuade, but Bini|>ly to enlighten ; and fre- 
quently those points wlucii would I* moat effective in an 
Advocate's pica, he must reject altogether. 
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The strength of socialism may be considered from two 
standpoints. One may regard socialism in its influence 
upon the existing industrial order, and seek to ascertain 
vhat beneilcial effects it has had, or is likely to have, 
upon this order, although it may not change it in its fun- 
damental features. It is entirely legitimate to take the 
position that socialism in itself is not pnu'ticable, and 
yet has strength on account of its criticism of present 
society, and also on account of suggestions which it 
offers for reform. It may be held that socialism is a 
leaven neeiled at the present moment, although one i 
jects socialism itself. On the other baud, we may exai 
ine the strong features of socialism itself, considered aa 
a system which proposes to supplant the existing social 
order altogether. Both standpoints must be taken to 
understand the full strength of socialism. 

Undoubtedly one of the strongest features of socialiBin, 
considered as a plan for an entirely new industrial si 
ety, is its aU-inclusiveness. Socialism is a structure of 
society which takes in all ; it leaves no residuum, no i 
" submerged tenth." This aU-inclusiveness of socialism | 
appeals strongly to those who have been discouraged by i 
the patchwork and jiiecemeal chiU'acter of other social 
reforms. Take " trades unionism," for example ; it has 
benefited great masses of men, but it always leaves lie- 
hind a wretched class of unorganized wage-earners ; and 
even should it attain its impossible ideal of complete or- j 
ganization of wage-eamers, it would still leave behind the ' 
most wretched of all; namely, the dependent and delin- 
quent classes. Take charity organization in all its various 
forms : it endeavors to minister to the dependent classes, 
taking them one by one ; but it leaves unreached a dis- J 
li^rtening number of needy and worthy cases. In factj J 
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those whom one would most like to help are precisely 
those most generally passed over by charity organiza- 
tion. The same holds true with respect to all private 
efforts to aid individual cases. Private effort to reach 
the needy one by one, so resembles pouring water into a 
sieve, that many turn from it in despair. Socialism fol- 
lows the method of Aristotle, and proceeds from the 
whole to the part. Its very structure is such that none 
are left out, but ample room is found for the cripple as 
well as for the athlete, for the weak and feeble as well as 
for the strong and powerful 
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While socialiBm originates in a desire to bring about 
justice in distributiun, it lays great weight on the possi- 
bilitiea of increased production of wealth, which it prom- 
iaea. Socialism rfiproa^heB present sociulj, not only with 
ita very unequal distribution of wealtli actually produced, 
but with its small production of wealth. Its adlierenta 
claim that but a fractional part of the wealth whieh could 
be created is actually produced for t!ie satisfaction of 
human needs. This is well brought out in a passage in 
Mr, Bellamy's " Looking Backward," in wbich Dr. Leete 
says to Mr. West : — 

" I «Dppo$e that no reflection would have nit the mm of your 
wealth- worshipping oenlury more Iteenly than the su^estion that 
they <|I<1 not know how to make money. . . . Sfilfl^hneu was 
their only science, and, in indtutrlal production, selflshneM Is 
•Dlclde." 

The first strong point which socialism miLkes with 
1 respect to wealth-ereation, is that which provides for the 
' suppression of the wastes of competition. There can be 
' no doubt that this is a valid argument. As soeialisro 
■ pro|)ose3 tlie .ibolition of the present competitive soeietr, 
it must necessarily do away with the wastes of comjieti- 
tioD in the abolition of competition. Whether or not it 
brings evils, as great or greater, in the place of these 
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vastes, is an entirely different question, which dues not 
coQceni us at preseut. 

IKoue can say how great the wastes of com|>etitioQ are, 
but a few illustrations are sufficient to show that they 
■Rre enormous. Railways in the United States atTord the 
best illustnition. The moment we begin reflecting upon 
wastes in the railway business, we are able to give con- 
crete instances running up into the hundreds of millions 
■of dollars. The railway lines puralieling the Xew York 
Central &. Hudson River Railway, and the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Soutiieru, from New York City to Chicago, 
afford one of the best-known examjiles of waste in rail- 
way construction. These lines were built to compete 
with the older lines mentioned ; but, as is always the ease 
^^ in such instaneeii, the comj^ting lines conaolidiited. The 
^^^ jmrjiose for which they were built was not accomplished, 
^^H&nd tiie expenditure involved in their coiisti'uclion was a 
^^Baational loss. It has been estimated that these lines cost 
^^vtwo hundred millions of dollars, wliich would be a sum 
^^M snfRcient to oonstruti^ homes for one million people, if we 
^F allow a thousand dollars to a dwelling for a family of 
I five; and this is probably more tlian the average cost 

of tiie houses of the people of the United States, taking 
city and country together. We see, then, that one single 
, item in our count is a matter of national wincern ; but 
L when we have mentioned the waste in constniction, we 
I have only made a beginning in the total loss involved in 
constrTietiou of needless railway lines. The mainte- 
I nance of the useless lines, and tlieir continued operation, 
I involve perpetual loss. Every station on the parallel 
■line involves waste. Every station-agent ia a source of 
inpense, and every needless train run adds to the waste. 
■It is not denied that the parallel railway lines offer some 
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slight accommodation, and therefore service, to the pub- 
lio. The new parallel Hue will, for exam]ile, generally 
ran through a different pirt of the city, and it is nut 
improbable that the time-tahle of the new parallel line 
will be different from that of the older company, so that 
in this way a variety of tialns is offered. At the same 
time, the expense is mostly waste, because a relatively 
small additional expenditure on the part of the old 
company would offer still better aceommodations. We 
have, also, not only to conaider the convenience of having 
stations in the different parts of tlie city, but the great 
inconvenience which results from having different Sta- 
tions in the city, the gi-eater risk to travellers ou the 
highway, and the disfigurement of the city, which is 
always involved in a railway line. Now, what has taken 
place in the case of the West Shore and the Nickel Plate, 
between New York and Chicago, has occurred all over 
tlie United States; and the total toss must amount to 
more than a thousand millions of dollars, if we consider 
only the first eost. If we consider the aiibseqnent ex- 
penditure involved, it becomes truly enormous, — a loss 
like that brought upon a nation by a great war. It is 
said by a railway manager, that even now it would 
involve an annual saving of two hundred millions of 
dollars if the railways of the United States were man- 
aged as a unit. If we divide the sum by two, in order 
that our estimate may be a conservative one. and capital- 
ize it at four per cent, we have a capital loss ot two 
tUonsand five hundred niillioiia of dollars. It is useless 
to attempt any precise estimate, but it may not be an 
extravagant estimate if we claim that the loss due to 
(jom])etition in the milway business in the Tiiited States, 
from the beginning of our railway history up to ths 
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present, has been sufficieut U) furnish all tlie people of 
the United States with uomfurtable dwellings, provided 
that iill the houses now in the United States should be 
destroyed. Socialism, then, makes a very sti-ong point 
when it shows that a waste of tiiis kind would be abol- 
ished with the abolition of tlie competitive system. 

The experience of Eugland and the United States, the 
only two great countries which have tried the competi- 
tive system in tlie telegraph business, is most instructive. 
It is claimed that the capitalization of tlie telegraphs of 
the United States, large as it is, does not exceed the 
amount of capital which has been actuaJly invested, 
and this estimate would not seem to be an exaggeration, 
when we bear in mijid tlie fact that, a little over a gen- 
eration a^, it took a page of an almanac simply to 
enumerate the companies which existed in this country. 
The Western Union, which is the principal comjmny, 
and whicli has been the concern to swallow the others, 
ia capitalized at 5100,000,000. If we leave out of con- 
sideration any other company or comiwiuies existing at 
present, and deduct from tlie $100,000,000 the $20,000,- 
000 which it is estimated would be sutHcient to duplicate 
the plant, we should have a loss of $80,000,000, This, 
however, is but a fractional part of the total loss, be- 
cause we must take into account the needless expense 
involved in operating the plants which have been ulti- 
mately absorbed. No one can tell what the total loss is, 
but certainly §100,000,000 is an underestimate. Eng- 
land tried the coinjietitive system in the telegraph 
business until alx)Ut the year 1870, when she became 
convinced that competition in this line of business, at 
any rate, was a mistake, and purchased the telej^rapb, 
making it a part of the [lostal system. Kow, the capital 
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invested in tlie telegraph liad grown to such enormous 
proportions, owing to the number of coiupaniea which 
had been engaged iu biisineas, and which had all been 
absorbed at last by one comi»aiiy, that it cost Enghind 
nearly as much to make tlit; telegraph a part of the post- 
office as it did all the other countries of Europe put 
together, because iu these the telegraph had been from 
the beginning a part of the post-ofSce, and the wastes of 
competition had been avoided. 

Gas works offer, in some respects, a better illustration 
of the waates of oonii)etition even than railways. The 
loss in tlie countrj-'a industry is not so great, but the 
business itself is simpler, and the outcome of attempted 
competition can be the more readily seen. A develop- 
ment which requires decades in railway business, is ac- 
complished in years in the gas business. Rival gas 
works in a city always consolidate, and monopoly is the 
inevitable outcome of competition, and loss to the city at- 
tempting competition will be equal to the capital wasted 
in all the unsuccessful attempts which have been made 
to establish comj)etitiou in gas sujiply. While there 
may be some incidental gains, these will be more than 
off-set by losses which can be enumerated in dollars and 
cents. A great deal of disease and death may be tr.u'^d 
to a needless tearing up of the streets in cities by rival 
companies, and disease and death are serious waste. 

If we take a single city like Haltimore, and try to 
ascertain the loss duo to the existence of competitive 
gas companies, we can form in our minds some kind of 
an idea how enormous the waste during a generation 
must have been, when we remember tliat what has hap- 
pene<l in Baltimore has hap|«ned in nearly all great 
American cities. There have existed in Baltimore st 
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one time and another, five or six different gas compa- 
nies ; each one has promised the people of Baltimore the 
alleged benefits of competition, and then, after a gas 
war, has consolidated with the old company. There is 
now in Baltimore one company, called "The Consoli- 
dated Gas Company," with a capital of $18,000,000, 
including bonds. Probably it is safe to estimate the 
difference between the capitalization of this company 
and what it would cost to duplicate this plant, as waste 
due to the competitive system. It is said that the plant 
could be duplicated for less than $5,000,000 ; but if we 
deduct $5,000,000 and then $3,000,000 more, so as to 
make our estimate an extremely conservative one, we 
Still have a waste in this one city of $10,000,000. 

The milk business is ofti^n adduced by socialists as an 
esample of the waste due to competition. In each city, 
every company or individual engaged in the milk busi- 
ness supplies people in every part of the city, and the 
streets of each city are traversed by a large number of 
milk wagons. The di3tril>ution of milk in the city may 
be contrasted with the distribution of mail. The deliv- 
ery of the mail is so organized that each mail carrier has 
a given district assigned to him, and he carries tlje mail 
to all persona in his own district. The delivery of milk 
tnigbt be compared to a delivery of letters and news- 
papers without any system. Let us suppose, in a city 
like Philiulelphia, all the mail, on arrival, was simply 
put in a heap, and each mail carrier should take up an 
armful for distribution ; it is manifest that it would take 
Tery many times the force which it now requires to dis- 
tribute the mail, because each mail carrier would have 
to run all over the city, and a dozen mail carriers would 
traverse each street. 
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LAdvertising exists for two purposea : one is to convey 
\ infurmatioQ, aud the other is to aciiuire a. huBtness, to 
I hold one's business, or to lake business away from others. 
■'Advertising is like war, aud is, indeed, one of the aspects 
1 of industrial conflict. .The increasing expenses due to 
advertising may be compared to the increasing expenses 
due to standing aiuiies in Euro]ie, But a small fi'ac- 
tional part of what is [laid out for advertising is expendi- 
ture for the sake of conveying usefid information. The 
greater part of it ia necessitated by the advertising of 
one's rivalsA The grocer A sjjends a thousand dollars a 
year in advertising of one sort aud another, and his rival, 
grocer B, spends the same to keep his business. ...ShSn^ 
Igrocer A the nest year, being what is called an enter- 
[ prising man, spends lifteen hundred dollars, and grocer 
la two thousand dollars. Let the reader reflect 
[ upon the enormous expenditures of rival soap manufac- 
turers, of which no part worthy of mention ia employed 
I to convey useful information. To conquer new territory, 
I or to hold ita own againat the attacks of rivals, each one 
F of several great companies spends enormona amounts, 
L which can scarcely fail to run up into the hundreds of 
I thousands of dollars, We can see an increase in the 
I expenditures for advertising of one sort and another, and 
I the absorption of a considerable talent and ingenuity in 
the discovery of new and improved ways of advertising, 
■which resemble the growing expense of the armies of 
Trance and Germany, and the absorption of talent and 
I enterprise to discover new ways of killing men. Of 
: it will not be claimed that the economic loss of 
I advertising is anything like the economic loss dne to 
I Btanding armies, and yet it is by no means insigniiicant. 
\ A student' who haa investigated the subject perhaps aa 
' Mr. P. M. Magnnsaon. 
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carefully as any on@, and the result of whose labors it 
is to be hoped will, at a not distant day, be given to tba 
world, estimated the expeusea of advertising in this 
eountiy at five hundred millions of dollars a year, of 
which five millions would be iimjile to convey all the 
useful information given by this advertising. Of course 
all this expenditure is not total loss ; a jiart of it is 
saVed by those to^ whom it is paid. What we liave to 
couaider from a social standpoint, is capital and labor 
used up, which leave behind no real utility. If A trans- 
fers to B a thousand dollars, society, as a whole, is 
neither richer nor poorer. That does not represent 
social waste. But if A spends a whole day in work 
which accomplishes nothing, or 1! consumes to no purpose 
%pe and pa])er, we have a rual social loss. Economio 
energy, which might have been so employed as to benefit 
human beings, has been simply wasted. Now, a part of 
what is expended for advertising represents simply a 
transfer of wealth from one sectins of the community 
to another; and some maybe inclined to hold that the 
estimate itself of expenditure is a large one. Should we, 
however, in order to ascertain the social loss, feel obliged 
to divide the estimate of five hundred millions by five, 
we would still have a loss of one hundred millions of 
dollars, which, from the standpoint of society, is by no 
means insignificant. 

The reader can continue for himself illustrations of 
this kind. Travelling salesmen will readily occur as an 
illustration of large expenditure, which is, to no incon- 
Biderable extent, waste due to competition. Of course 
this waste is allied to the waste of a^ivertising. 

Socialists call the present jiroiluetion planless, in con- 
ttaBtiug production as a whole witli the organized system 
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of a single great factory. They propose to substitute 
for present plaiilesaness of production at large, regular, 
orderly, systematic production. This is a very strong 
point in the program of socialism, and the gains result- 
ing therefrom would be many. Not the least important 
of these would be the limitation of the ehauce element in 
production. The chance element is characteristic, either 
of production on a small scale, or production imperfectly 
organized. When we have to do with large masses of 
social phenomena, or with productive forces working on 
a vast scale, the chance elemeut. is reducetl to such low 
terms that it may be almost said to disapjjear. No 
better illustration of this general rule can be offered than 
human mortality. What is more uncertain than death, 
when we have regard to the death of a single individual? 
Its uncertainty has been proverbial from time immemo- 
rial. No one can tell whether you or I will be alive next 
year, nest month, or even to-morrow, yet uncertainty in 
regard to life and death disappears when we deal (vith 
large nuiuljers of human beings. We can indeed tell 
how many among ten millions of people will be alive a 
year from to-day, a mouth from to-day,-* or even to- 
morrow, so great is the regularity with which death 
occurs among large masses of human beings. This regu- 
larity is sufficient to enable its to build upon it one of 
the largest businesses of moilern times ; namely, life 
insurance, which, when intelligently conducted, by no 
means involves more than an average risk; on the con- 
trary, rather less than average business risk. Thus it 
is with production, ^^■^leu we consider a single farmer 
growing wheat in Minnesota, or a plajiter raising corn 
in Virginia, the chance element is prominent. Hrought 
I may destroy the wheat crop in Minnesota, and flood 
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the corn crop iu Vi^iiiia. Yet, when we take the , 
country as a whole, the fiuctimtions due to changes in 
seasons and other causes are reduced to low terms. If 
the wheat crop is deficient in one part of the country, it 
is likely to lie ahundanb elsewhere, and a general aven^ 
maintained. The same is true with respect to other 
crops. The larger the scale on whicli proiiuction is or- 
ganized, the less tlie risk, because irrcgulai'ities in one 
direction or the other are moi-e likely to balance one 
another. The reader's imagination will enaUe him to 
supply illustrations without limit, i 

When the chance element visits one adversely time 
after time, human energy suffers impairment, and at 
times becomes almost paralyzed. Every one has seen 
numerous illustrations of the frequent efEect of repeated 
but undeserved misfortune. 

Tlie present plauleasness of production may be viewed 
from still another standpoint. At the present time 
Uie wheat grower produces for an uncertain, capricious 
market, and his destiny is only to an inconsiderable 
extent witliin his own control. Farmer A observes that 
tlie price of wheat lias been high for two or three years, 
and he thinks that wheat is a good crop to raise. He 
begins to cultivate wheat on a large scale, but he does 
not know what rival producers are doing or are going to 
do. Farmer B and Farmer C and thousands of others 
have maile the same observation, and they all begin 
growing wheat. Tlie result is a large over-production of 
wheat, and loss to the producers. Farmer A then decides 
that he will give up wheat and try aheep-raising, because 
mutton and wool have f"r some time been high; hut 
thousands of other farmers have at the same time come 
to thia eonelnfliwi, ami sheep-raising ia carried too far, j 
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Muttou aud wool fall in price, and again there is loss to 
individuals, aud u lot^ to society as a whole, bei^ause 
economic energy has iiol beeu most advantiigeously ex- 
pended. The writer has concrete instances in mind. 
One of them is gi-ape culture ; the farmera along the 
shore of Lake Erie, iu western New York, have obeerVfd 
tliat it is prolitable to grow tible grai)e3; and between 
Dunkirk in New York ;ind Erie iu Pennsylvania, the 
country is beginning to assume the apjiearance of a 
continuous vineyard. Who can tell what the results 
will be? These growera ai« able to make only an 
uncertain estimate of demand, and still more unable are 
they to estimate the probable supply of grapes through- 
out the country. Here we have a. very large expen- 
diture, continuing through years with uncei-taiii results. 
Many similar iliustratious might be given, if we should 
turn our attention to manufacturing industries and pro- 
fessional occupations, which afford instances enough of 
misapplied foree, due to a failure to estimate correctly 
supply and demand. 
I f" We may say, indeed, that the producers are playing at 
hide and seek with supply aud demand, and no one can 
tell what the outcome of the game will be. The sorialist 
makes a strong poiut when be bids us contrast with tliis 
planlessness of pi-oduction, resulting in large loss and 
immense human suffering, the regular, orderly, system- 
atic production which he advooates. He proiwses to 
ascertain demand, and org.anize the forces of production 
as a unit to meet this dem;ind, but to produce no more 
than is needed. It can be ti^ld in advance, with an 
' approximation to accuracy, how many bushels of wheat 
I will be needed in the United States the coming year; 
I and with a like approximation tfl accuracy, it may be 
Ltold how many acres of wheat will supply this need. 
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Wnstes by mistaken irndt-rtakings are a necessary 1 1 
feature of the present competitive order of society ; but 
tliey might be expected to be largely reduced uiider 
socialism. This is closely connected with wliat has 1 1 
preceded, and becomes suflicieutly obvious upon reflec- 
tion. "What is more uncertain than the result of a new 
telegraph company or railway company in the United 
States? The uncertainty ia great on account of the 
presence of c<uii petition. If we turn our attontiou, how- 
ever, to a country like Germany, where there is no com- 
petition in telegraphing or in the railway industry, 
because both are government enterprises, we shall find 
that it ia easy to tell iti advance very nearly what will 
be the result of an extension of the telegraph or the rail- 
ways. It is possible to take into account very nearly all 
the elements involved in the calculation, both businesses 
becoming relatively simple the moment the ooiupeti- 
tire element ia removed, although, with this element 
present, they are estremely complicated. The same 
holds, although in less degree, with respect to manufac- 
tures and mercantile undertakings. It has been claimed rj 
tliat uine-tenths of tlie men who go into business in the 
United Stab-s fail, and each failure represents a loss of 
capital and of human energy. Even if , to be on the con- 
se.rvative side in our estimate, we reduce the estimated 
number of failures by ona half, we still have a loss 
which, in the aggregate, is enormous. 

Another claim of socialism is one which, at a time like 
the present, is jweuliarly effective. It is maintained that. ^ 
the wastes from crises and industrial depressions will 
disappear ; and this claim is well founded, t>ecause crises 
and industiial depressions are part and parcel of the 
I oompetitiva system of industry, and would cease to _ 
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afflict society with the alxilition of the competitive sy»- I 
tem. I'erliups we here toiiuh u[>u[i that loss whii 
chief among all thuse due to a eumjietitive industrial j 
order, and it may be that a description of the evils inci- 
dent to crises atid industrial depressions is as severe an ] 
indictment of present society as can be brought against I 
it. The losses in a single year of industrial crises, and / 
consequent industrial st^nation, amount to hundreds of j 
millions of dollars, and involve untold misery to milliona | 
of human beings. Capital is idle; labor is unemployed; 
the production of wealth ceases ; want and even starva- 1 
tion come to thousands ; marriages decrease; scparatio 
divorces, and prostitution increase in alarming propor- 
tions; and all this happens because the machinery of I 
the industrial system has been thrown out uf gear by the j 
operation of some force or another, which, so far as i 
can judge from experience, is an essential part of the 1 
order of competition. 

It follows naturaUy enough from what has preceded, I 
that the waste due to idle labor and idle t^apital might 1 
be expected to cease ( production would be carried on for*J 
the satisfaction of wants, and so long as wants remained^ 
there would be no reason why all labor and all capital I 
should not be employed; 

It may fairly he claimed tliat socialism would promote J 
the full utilization of existing, inventions aud industrial I 
discoveries. It may not be so clear that socialism would I 
surpass present society in new inventions and industrial 1 
disooveries, but there could not well be any oppositioa J 
to the utilization of those already in existence, OaJ 
account of the uidfication and harmony of intereatal 
established in society, there would necessarily l)e a gen--] 
eral desire to produce material wealtli socially requiiedJ 
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■with the BoiaUeat expenditure of economic energy. At 
the present time, on the other hand, there are impoi-taiit 
classes in the community who resist the utilization of 
improved ma<!hine8 and methods. The explanation ia, 
that these classes eithtr iictiially would suffer, op they 
think they would suffer, from that which would be a 
gain to society as a whole. We have, on the one hand, 
the wage-earners, who often object to new and better 
machinery and improved processes, because they think 
the result to them would be either lower wages or entire 
loss of work ; on the other, the opposition of capital to 
like improvements, involving serious change and outlay, 
■whenever capital has anything like a monopoly. 

All are faJniliar with the destruction of machinery by 
factory operattv.eg iii England early in this ceutuiy; 
ftnd while som^ may entertitiu exaggerated views of the 
extent to whicli wag^-earners oppose improvement, there 
I can be no doubt but this opposition is a real force, and 
that it has to a greater or less degree retarded indus- 
trial progress. Undoubtedly, wage-earnera have gener- 
ally Iwen mistaken in the amount of injury which they 
• have anticii>ated from new inventions and methods ; hut 
S unquestionable tliat many of them have suffered 
[ temporarily, and some of them permanently. One effect 
f of improvement is to render previous skill of no conse- 
I queuce, and to relegate once skilled artisans to the ranks 
I of unskilled labor. Quite likely so(.-iety may gain, but 
f the individual suffers; and who can help feeling that 
I it is unjust to concentrate the sacrifice of social change 
upon one, or even upon a few? It has, indeed, been 
[ proposed by those not socialists, that an indemnity should 
I be granted to individuals who suffer on account of indus- 
f trial improvements, in oi-der that the burden involved in 
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a trauaitioD from an Inferior to a superior iudiLstrial pro- 
cess slioiild be divided among society as a whole, and 
not concentrated uj;oii a few. Manifestly, the diflicultiea 
involved in carrying out this idea under our present 
social system are immense, although the idea itself is a 
good one. The entire question diaappears as a problem 
under socialism. Let ns take the case of a communistic 
settlement like those whiuh exist in different parts of the 
United States. Can any ground exist in sucli a commu- 
nity for opposition to improvement in tools or industrial 
methods ? Let us suppose that some member of the 
community has gained great skill in i>erforming certain 
operations by hand, — type-setting, for example, — and 
that an invention is made in the community by the use 
of which it is possible for a child easily to perfonn this 
operation. Can the one who has acejuired the skill 
object ? Scarcely : although his skill is no longer of 
any use to him, he shares with the rest of the com- 
munity in the advantages gained by the improvement; 
whereas, if by a system of socialism his interests were 
not identical with theirs, they would gain the advan- 
tage, and he might suffer loss through a reduction in 
ges. What would be true in a small communistic 
settlement, would be true in society at large, under 
socialism. 

It has just been stated that it is not so clear tliat 
socialism woidd lead to new inventions and discoveries, 
as it ia that it would promote the utilization of those 
already in existence. (!)ne exception must be made. 
It can hardly be questioned that under socialism the 
inventive powers of men woidd be stimulated to provide 
machinery to do disagreeable work, and to render work 
, now disagreeable as agreeable as jiossible. The inreo- 
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live power of man now aims to iacrease the earnings of 

capital, and not chiefly to render the task of the toiler 

1 light and pleasant as possible. Ocean steamships 

, serve as illustration, and, in so far as they go, as proof. 
The improvements which have been made within a gen- 

' eration to render an ocean voyage agreeable to first-class 
travellers are remarkable. The ingenuity which has 

I been expended in this direction is admirable, and the 
amount of capital invested in these Improvements is very 

I large. What has lieen done, in the meantime, to render 
an ocean voyage agreeable to the stokers and ordinary 
Bailors? Very little. The reason is not that improve- 
ment is impossible, but that it has not paid. It is true, 
however, that in proportion as yon make men valuable, 
machinery does disagreeable work. 

Now, it ia the essence of socialism to insist upon the 
Talue of man ; and it is evident that this new order 

I could not fail to result in a new class of inventions and 

I disooveries. Even now we can say that the amount of 
economic energy expended in lightening menial toil is 
precisely in proportion to the value which attaches to 
the ordinary man or woman. 

An advertisement (of what is technically called the 
"before and after" kind) which attracted the author's 
attention some time since, is significant. It was simply 
an advertisement of a mop ; hut as a naturalist can con- 
struct from a single bone a likeness of an extinct ani- 
mal, so a sociologist, sufGciently skilful, oould tell us 
a good deal almiit the kind of society in which this 
advertisement appeared. The advertisement gave two 
pictures; one of an ordinary mop, out of which the 
water was being wrung by a bedrabbled, sorry-looking 
maid, and the other of a smiling, comely housewife, wht? 
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wa3 wringiug tlie dirty water out of the mop by simply 
turikiug the haudle. This method of extracting the dirty 
water, without soiling one's hands, was the essential 
feature of the jjatented mop. Now, of course, the author 
knows ncitiiing aiwut the mei-its of this mop, hut he 
claims that the advertisement itself, of the alleged im- 
provement, Kignilies a great deal. It is siguificaut that 
t!ie advertisement appeared in the United States, where 
women's wages are high, and many women of respecta- 
bility do their own house work, aud not in Germany, 
where labor ia cheap and servants abundant. It is 
Biguificant that improvements of tliis kind should bo 
more abundant in the North than in the South. Equally 
significant is the undoubted fact tliat the tools used 
by the slaves in the South were of an inferior kind. 
The Northern farmer, who hoed his own Indian com, 
used a beautifully constnicted hoe, weighing a few 
ounces, and deaj)ised the heavj- and clumsy tool used 
by the Southern slave in the field. Etjually significant 
is the fact that, when it was made illegal to send chim- 
ney sweeps down chimneys in England, the chimneys 
were still swept, but by improved tools, aud not by boys 
in the chimneys themselves.* 

The author spent some time among the Shakers at 
Mount I,ebanon, New York, aud was much pleased to 
see the improvements which had been introduced iu the 
kitchen, rendering kitchen work so agreeable that the 
sisters preferred it to any other occupation. One thing 
which he remembers is that the soiled clothes were 
washed by the aid of water-power. Now, what did all 
these unusual improvements in ttie kitchen signify, ex- 
a by Mrs. Annie Besant in tlie FitbitW 
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cept that the cominumty of interests resulted in the 
devotion of a larger proportion than usual of the in- 
ventive talent and energy of this social group to occu- 
pations ordinarily termed menial ? 

It mny further be urged in behalf of socialism, that 
under socialism all forces will work together for a. large 
product, whereas, at the present time, powerful forces 
are not infrequently striving for a diminished produc- 
tion of wealth. The reason for the condition of things 
which exists at the present, Ijecomes obvious when we 
refiect upon the fact that productiuu is carried on for 
exchange, and that what the producers want is not 
abundance of oommoditiea, but large values. The two 
are by no means identical, for value depends upon limita- 
tion of supply. If the supply of commodities could be 
sufficient to satisfy all wants, then commodities would 
have no value at all, but would become free like air 
or wat«r. 

Wherever it ia practicable, producers, then, must of 
necessity, in a society like ours, endeavor to check pro- 
duction before diminished viilue begins to do more than 
off-set increased quantity. This, also, explains the fact 
that owners of commodities, for example, fruits, have 
been known to destroy a share of them in order to keep 
up value. 

Cotton, in the United States, serves as au excellent 
illustration of the divergence between indi%idua! or class 
interests and general social interests. Naturally, society 
as a whole wants a large and abundant supply of cotton, 
which funiishes the raw material of so many useful pro- 

cts, but an important section of the country lias been 
distressed by the abundant yield of cotton. Southern 
I planters have for some time been trying to devis? meaqs 
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to (liminisli the production of cotton. There lie before 
the autliur aa he writes, clippings aiid quotations from 
several newtipapers. Que vf these describes a coaven- 
tioii of oottun men, and the heading is " Trying to 
Wrestle irith the Probleia of Oper-productiou." The 
article is a telegraphic despatch dated lUeinphis, Jan. 8, 
1H'.}'2, and it bf gins as follows : — 

" Tliat the farmers of the Soulli arc in eament in their en- 
deavor to aulve the serious probleju of over-proJi]i:(.ioD of cotton, 
la eviuceJ by tbp enthuBiasttc meeting of delegates to the eonven- 
iSon of the Mississippi Vallej Cotton Growers' Association, which 
ru called to oitler in this city this morning." 

Another cUpptnj is headed " Cotton Planters : South- 
ern Men advocate a Ke-ductiou of the Acreage." A third 
clipping describes a convention held about a year later 
at Augusta, Ga. At this convention a " cotton area tax " 
was suggested. The Pr^ident of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in a speech delivered before a notable 
religiouB gathering in Washington, referred in these i 
words to the large production of cotton in the South : * — 

' In IfiBO we harvested » cotton crop of over elglit million dz ' 
hundriMl thousanil bales — several hnnilrcd thousand bal^s more 
than the world could connume. Uml the crop of the present year 
been equally large, it would have been an aiipailtn'; ciilanitty to | 
section of our country that devotes so large a portion of its i 
labor and capital to the raising of cotton." 

How strange a thing is this Ixmnty of nature I We 
wish nature to be Keneroua. hut not too generous. If ' 
nature comes to us with smiling fac« and outstretched . 

' Tlio Hoii. Alden 1 eare Presiilpnt of the Bnsion ChaTober ol I 

Commerc^i Address on Labor and Capital, bffare the KminenioBl j 

Conference of the Methodist Cliurvh in Waihlngton, D.C., u i^ J 

ported in the BalU'iwre A'luuiiaa, Oit. 17. 1901. J 
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ms, and pours into our lapa her gifts without stint, she 

Inpoverishes us, aud we Iiardly know whi^ther to dread 

e more an excess of uiggurdliness or an excesa of gen- 

roBity on her part So full of contradictions is our pres- 

; economic oi-der, tliat men must go without coats 

ause too mucli clothing has heen produced, and chil- 

n must go hungry hecause the production of grain 

been over-ahuudant. As tlie socialists have said, 

h some measure of truth, "In civilization poverty is 

JTU of plenty," 

Lb socialism proposes that production should be car- 

1 on to satisfy wants directly, tlie present machinery 

for exchange of connuodities would almost disappear, and 

trade aud commerce, in their existing form, would he 

—praotiGally abolished. The plan of socialism is that 

tducts shoulil he gathered into large central stores, 

Old then distrihuteil among the various members of the 

mmunity according to their claims ujion the incuine of 

)cietyi in other words, in accordance with their own 

Individual income. It is estimated by Mr. Bellamy that 

me-eightieth of the impulation would be sufficient to 

bring the goods from the producer to the consumer, 

whereas, he says, that one-eighth of the populati<jD ia 

jiow required for this service. This wo\ild then mean a 

(if nine-tenths. Wliether the saving would be so 

^t as this or not, it is umlotihted that soeialiKm, if 

Id be made to work, would require a far smaller 

■tion of tlie po]>idution to bring goods from the 

>ducer to Uie consumer than present society. 

f wo view production of wealth from the standjHitnt 

n employer, we tin ' that sociidism is not without its 

mg features. Surely the employing class cannot find 

It relation to the employed altogether agreeablsh 
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It U not pleasant to be engaged in perpetual struggle, 
and to be viewed with suspicion, and even positive liostU- 

{ ity. Many an employer, weary of turmoil, would assur- 
edly welcume a system which promises social peace, 
although it might eSect a reduction in his own income, 
could he feel convinced that this new system was able to 

. keep its promises in this res])ect. Working men may 
say what tliey please, but the lot of the employer is too 
frequently anything but an agreeable one, and that he 
should at times become embittered, when he sees himself 
perpetually misunderstood, misinterpreted, and antago- 
nized, is not stran^^. A far stronger plea for socialism, 
from tiie standpoint of the employer engaged in produc- 
tion, might be made than one would be inclined to be- 
lieve at first blush.' 

The promises which socialism holds out to the em- 

■ " In tbn pre«ent stage of Iiuidaii progress, when Ideas ot equality 
ftre ilaily spreoiling more wide); among Ilie poorer claasea, and Cftli 
no loiigor be checked b; anything sbort ot the enttre suppression ol 
priiitt'd dlecusalon, and oveu of tceedom ot epeeeh, It in not to be 
expected thai the division o[ the hninu) raoe Into two hereditary 
classes, emiiloyen and eiii]>Iored, can be permuipiitly niaiutalned. 
Tlie relation is nearly se tinsatlHfaeiary to the payer ol waeos as to 
tlie receiver. It the rich regard the poor as, liy a kind ol iiaiunU law, 
tiieir servants and dependents, tlie rich in llieii tarn are regarded as 
H tueie prey and paslnre tot the poor; the subject of demands and ei- 
peclullons wholly indefinite, Incrtuuitig in extent with every conces- 
sion mode to them. The total absenne of regard lor Justice or lainieM 
in the n'ialloaa between the two la aa marked on the side of the em- 
ployed as on tliat of the employers. We look in vain among the 
working olnsses In general for the jost pride wliieh will choose lo give 
good work for good wogea: fur the most part, their sole endeavor it lo 
receive as much, and retnm as little In the shape of service, a« pos- 
sible. It will sooner or later become iiiaiipportable to the employing 
dIowcs U> live in close and hourly contact with penons whose Inter- 
ests and feelings are In lioalilil; to them." (John Stuart Hlll'l 
" Piiuoiples ol Folitical Economy," Book IV. chap. vli< % 4.) 
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ployed are, indeed, alluring. It proposes that tliey^N 
should constitute a fraternity, govern themselves in in- 
dustry, and work together for the common good. " No 
masters, no servants," must have a welcome sound to 
many, and especially to those who now occupy the sub- 
ordinate positions. 
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CHAPTER ni. 



AuiaTOTLB defeuded slavery as an iuatitution Dccea- 
aary to social progress, maintaming that, uuless there 
were a class of inferiors who were engaged in tbe pro- 
duction of material wealth, for the Hittis faction uf tlie 
needa of a euperior class, there cuuld be no art, no litera- 
ture, no statesmanship J in fact, none of those features 
of a high civilization upon which, ultimately, tite general 
welfare must depend. It is generally admitted that in 
his day there was a relative truth, at least, in his plea for 
slavery. One passage in his " Politics " has a prophetic 
ring, lie remarked that if the time should ever come 
when the plectra of themselves shoidd strike the lyre, 
and the shuttle should move of itself, then all men might 
be fi-ee ; but since his day invention hiis made many in- 
dustrial operations well-nigh automatic, and the power of 
man in production has been increased many-fold. The 
question suggests itself, cannot the office of slavery, as a 
foundation of a high and worthy civilisation for a few, 
be performed by modem machinery for all ? Tlie larger 
the production of wealth, the stronger the argument for 
socialism in distribution. If enough could actually be 
produced to satisfy all the rational wants of all human 
beings, many serious objections against socialism as a 
I / scheme of distribution would disappear. 

It is well kuown that in certain branches of industry^ , 
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the power of man in production has been increased ten, 
twenty, fifty, one hundred, and sometimes even a thou- 
sand-fold. Calico pi'ititiiig, for examjile, illustrates an 
iucreaae of L-apacity which is a huudred-fold ; and in the 
making of hooks, it would be diificult to say how many 
thousand-fold has been the inuroase in human jiower, if 
we compare present methods with the days of the copy- 
ists, when everything had to be written by hand. When 
we tome to estimates of tlie total gain in man's pro- 
ductive power, the uncertainty is great and estimates 
vary widely. A report of the Department of Lalmr of 

. the United States for 1886, states that the physical 
power of engines employed in tlie mechanical industries 
is over five times that of the men so employed, and tliat 
it would require twi'nty-one millions of men Ut turn out 
the product which, as a matter of fact, four millions 
turn out. Robert Owen claimed that in Kew Lanark, 
ScoUand, early in this century, the working portion of 
the population of twenty-five hundred produeed as much 
wealth aa, one-half a century before, a population of six 
hundred thousand could have produced. Another author 

I estimates that the machinery of the civilized world per- 
forms a service in production as great as could have been 

, rendered iii earlier times by sixty slaves for each family 

I of five. It is probable that both of these latter estimates 
are far too large, but there can he no question that the 
socialists make a strong (joint when they bring forward 
the increaseti production of wealth as an argument for 
the social control of its distribution. 

Wb cannot fail to commend the aim of soeialiam to 

substitute an orderly aud rational distribution of the 

social dividend, for that liaseil on a struggle of private 

erests. This distribution, bused upon the struggle 
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private interests, can satisfy no beDevolent person who 
haa intelligeuce euough to see what it meaoa. 

The idea of distribution is the fulleut satisfaction of 
human wants ; but at the present tiwe very pressing ones 
go unsatisfied, while a few perscns have such a superfluity 
that, to their own harm, they cau satisfy every wliim and 
capnce. You may find here a youiig girl who has rare 
artistic gifts, which, on her own account, as well as on 
account of society, it is desimble she should be able to 
develop to the utmost, but by reason of poverty her 
powers languish, and she is obliged to turn to distasteful 
work for which she has no capacity; while on anothet 
street of the same city you can find a gilded youth, who, 
in a single night's debauch, will spend enough to his own 
undoing to give our talented poor girl tlie best opportuni- 
ties which money can olTer. Instances of tliis kind fall 
under our observation every day, and if any way can be 
discovered to remedy this wrong, it is certainly desirable 
that it should be known. The effort to mend the evil ia 
indeed commendable. 

It is at least conceivable that a distribution of the 
social income by 3elf-<!on scions social forces, would be 
productive of better results, for the nature of distribu- 
tioti would then depend upon the wisdom and integrity 
with which society performed its functions in this re- 
spect. Socialism, in its idea, is unqueHtioiiably compati- 
ble with a distribution of the national dividend, which 
would be more productive of well-being than is the ilistri- 
bution which we now witness. Socialism seeks a dis- 
tribution which avoids the extremes of pauperism and 
plutocracy. This ideal is that of the Bible, as expressed 
in Agur'a prayer,' " Give me neither poverty nor riches ; 
1 Prov. XIX. 8, 9. 
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feed me with food convenient for me: lest I be full, 
and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord '/ or leat I be 
poor, and steal, and take tlie name of my God in vain." 
Socialists have directed special attention to distribution 
aa considered from the standpoint of the wage-earner, 
but the wisli for liim is tliat lie should cease to be a 
wage-earner, and become a partner in production. Tliis 
is implied in tlie socialization of tlie instruments of pro- 
duction; but this common ownership of the instmnienta 
of production implies the distribution among the workers 
of that surplus above wages wliich is now allotted to 
rent, interest, and profits, for socialism projxtses to lay 
bold of these shares in distribution and divide them 
among the producers. 

Socialistic distribution has also strength when it is 
viewed from the standpoint of other dasses than tlie 
wage-earners. The employer, even if he may receive a 
smaller share, is free from the harrowing cares and anx- 
ieties which now beset him. The fear that he may lose 
his entire share in the wealth distributed, a fear often 
realized as large producers annihilate small producers, 
ceases to torment him, for socialism, as we have already 
seen, provides an income for all members of society. It 
18 not proposed that the full product of industry, without 
abatement of any sort, aliould go toj tlie toiler, because it 
is desired that a share should be set aside for those who 
are incapable of themselves engaging in toil, as well 
as a share for replacement of capital and addition to 
capital. 

When distribution is viewed from the Btand)ioint of 
those engaged in the learned professions, socialism is 
not without its attractive features. Tliose professions 
are now over-crowded, largely because many, better 
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adapted to mechanical pursuits, endeavor to push up 
into the learued professions to escape unpleasant condi- 
tions attending those occupations for wliich they are 
naturally adapted. This might be expected to cease, if 
agricidtui-e and mechanical pursuits could be- rendered 
more agreeable ; and the anxiety of professional men for 
themselves, and often their still greater anxiety for theii 
children, would uo longer perjilex them by day and dis- 
turb their rest at night. 

The strength of socialism as a scheme for the con- 
sumption of wealth, is closely conuected with what has 
just been said.\_The ideal of socialism is private frugal- 
ity and public luxury, which is almost the exact opposite 
of current idt.'als, for these seem to favor boundless lux- 
ury on the part of priva^individiiala, with parsimony 
in public consumpt jon j even those who come quite up 
to ordinary ethical standards, do not seem to think that 
any Justification is reqnii-ed for a most lavish expen<U- 
ture on their own wants, ulthougli it include an evening's 
entertainment which costs ten thousand dollars, or a 
private mansion which has involved an outlay of half 
a million. Expenditures on entertainments and private 
dwellings which cost many times the sum mentioned, 
do not oifend the public conscience of our day. On 
the other hand, when it cornea to school buildings or 
structures for state universities, library buildings, or 
art galleries, which minister to the needs of the people 
as a whole, a legislatoi' who would cut down appropria- 
tions to the minimum amount and deprive public build- 
ings of all beauty, is praised and petted as a " watch-dog 
of the treasury," while a president who uses the veto 
power freely to defeat apprnptiationa for useful pur- 
poses, which have something else in view than the pro- 
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motion of material iotei'estSj is supposed to be animated 
by a stem sense of duty. 

Socialism, fortunately, regards with marked disappro- 
bation, lavishness on tlie part of private individuals as 
aometliing ethically nujusti liable, because it diverts a 
disproportionately large amount of material wealth for 
tUe Gatisfa4;tiun of the few, wlille it favors as commend 
able all that is best and highest and noblest for publto 
purposes. The most beautifully laid out pleasure I 
grounds, the finest public libraries, grandly housed, 
magnilicetit galleries of art, aud the noblest architec- 
ture, are held by socialism to be none too good for the 
people ; because they find their best use wljen employed 
in the Ejiblic service. Which is the truer ideal of the 
two ? Tlf we survey history, we shall be iiieliued to en- 
tertainlittle doubt that the periods which meet with 
our moat cordial ap]>rol}ation, ai'e those in which private 
frugality was commended and large expenditure for 
public purjwses was held to be ]> raise worthy, while the 
ages of national decay have been ages in whieh opposite 
ideals and the reverse practices have prevailed. In her 
best days Athens employed a large proportion of all 
public revenues for art in its various forms, and private 
life was comparatively simple, but in the time of the 
decay of Greece, public expenditures declined and pri- 
vate luxury grew apace. ' 'nie early ages of Borne consti- 
tute a period when hard work anil simple life were held 
to honor the citizen, while the best which Rome could 

, agprd was thought to be none too good for the state. 

't^ high ideal of the state prevailed until the decline of 
Borne began, and as Rome gradually fell intfl decay, 
private expenditure increased until luxury became fairly 
wsntou. 
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If we hold that it is the purpose of society to offer to 
all, so far as may be, equal opportunities for the develop- 
ment of all faculties, we cannot fail to acknowledge that 
the ideal of socialism^ith respect to the consumption of 
wealthy is a noble one^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB UORAL STRENOTH OF 80CIAZJSH. 

WmiiE a iion-ethical system of socialism, based on a 
materialistic naiiceptiou of histoiy, has most unfortu- 
nately for socialism found favor on the part of a large 
faction of socialists, socialism lia s i)r ol):tbly found its 
main strength on its ethical side.\_l"lie ethical ideals of 
socialism have attracted to it generous souls and have 
enlisted in its raiiks its beat adherents. It is these 
ethical ideals which have inspired the rank and file of 
the aooialistic army with fiery zeal and religious devotion. 
It ma y be aaid ^iideed, that notlnng in the p resent^tty 
ia'ioTiEelyto awakeir^ie conscience o? the ordinary 
mail or woman, or to increase ttiesen'seof individuaT | 
, responsiHU^Tas'X^lio 
: stwialism t 



iugh course in socjalism. The 
the turning-point in thou- 
sands of lives, and converted self-seeking^ men and women 
into self-sacrificing toilers for the masses.j/^The impar- 

1 Tlie (nUowiug illiutntioiiB are offered of the moral eamwtniiM 
, pn>dnooil by flopiuUsm : 

" A youlij; man employed in the Centml PoM-otlioe at a aaluy ol 

tnSO tt year, ilii luus married a very rhiLriuiug and able girl, alHOa 

member. Tliey ocoupy l»a or three roumB In a fluburbun houBo. The 

( yuitneliulj bMbcBii elnPlodasagiinrdUiiotiht poor, the only woman 

I nnioiig > nnniber ot men. Her Imiiliaiid devotes nearly all hlx spore 

T office hours, tu tbe sooietsr's pcopagiuida. He bas hod A 

I llllle portiiblo dusk and atnnd made (or himself, and at this he speaki 

[t open EjHUKv, on street (wmers, or wherever he cnn gnt an oudieni^s. 

coiiipnnlHi him nml sella llreratnre. Do not fliifiiiooe thai 

1 hintaiit young demagogue and a conveiitiousl stnnig* 

uao. Botti MO edacated, intelligent, ot awoet diapotltlon ; 
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tial observer can scarcely claim that the Bible producea 
su marked an effect upon tlie daily, habitual life of the 
average man aud the average woman who profess to 
guide their conduct by it, as socialism does u^Kin its ad- 
herents. The strength of socialism in tliis respect is 
more like that of early C'hnstianity as described iu the 
New Testament. 

The pei-son who takes up socialistio works, haviug a I 
conscience at all sensitive, will find it quickened aiid 1 
stimulated by passage after passage giving a new view 
of life, which is baac-d upon the worth of every human j 
being. Quotation after quotation could he given. Mr. i 
Bellamy's " Looking Backwiird "' offers possibility of 
several; but the following has impressed the author of 
the present work as one which is esiiecLilly strong. I 
Edith, the heroine, is shocked to learn that in the 



but the aociatiat movement lias taken hoM at them and given them I 
sometliiiig: the; needed, lifted them ubore tlie region ol wliM John 
Morle; calls 'greae; doiucatkity,' aiid tau);ht them tlial there i* ft 
Sroat suffering world beyond the f»nr walls at home to be helped and { 
wnrked lor. Depend upon it. a, movement whicb^ can do tliifl has in 
it some promise of the fnture. 

■■ Or lake the amusing, cynical, remarkable George Bpmard 8h 
irhoae Irish hamor and brilliant gifts have partly hnlped, partly I 
hluilerod, tlie society's popularity. This man will riau from an elab- I 
orate critlolam of last night's opera or RlehCer concert (he is the musl- j 
oal erltlc of the World), and after a light, purely vegetarian ine»l, [ 
will go down lo some far off einb in South Lo'doii, or to soine st 
comer in East London, or to some recognised place of meeting Id 
of the parks, and will there apnak lo poor men about their eoonomle 1 
position and their political duties. People of this aort, who enjoy 1 
books aud music and the theatre and good society, do not go down I 
to dreary slums, or even more dreary lecture-rooms, to speak lo the 
poorer class nt workingmen, wittiout some strong impelling power; 
and It is that power, that niollvp tome, upon whinh I dwell, as show- ' 
ing what Is doing in the London ol lo-ilny." " The Fsbian Sooletf," 
hj William Clarke, in JVnu eri^fa/iiJ ftagmine tor March, I81H, 
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nineteenth century we permitted people to do thinge fo* 
us which we despised them for doing, and we accepted 
servicea which we would have been unwilling to render. 
Dr. Leete explains to Mr. Weat the cause of Edith's sur- 
prise in these worda : — 

" To underaUnd why Ediik Js surprlBed, ;ou must know that 
I Dowadays U U an aiiom of ethics that to accept a service from 
i another which we would be unwilling to return in kind if need 

be, la like borrowing with the intention of not repaying; while to 
\ enforce such a service by taking advantage of the poverty or 
, necessity of a person, would be aa outrage like forcible robbery. 

It is the wnrst thing about any system which divides men, or 

allows tbem to Im.' dividf^d, into idasses and castes, that it weakens 

the sense of a common humanity." 

If we go into details somewhat, we find that social- 
am ia strong on its ethical side, because it proposes to 
make real the brotberliood of man. We have long heard 
, much talk about the brotlierhood of man, and we are all 
,re of the fact that a general belief is expressed In 
brotherhood ; but when bearing in mind the pro- 
' fessed doctrine of brotJierhood, we observe tlie conduct 
I of brother to brother, in our every-day world, we feel like 
I exclaiming, " Words ! Words ! 1 Words ! ! ! " It is man- 
|. ifestly a hollow muckery, and, so far as any real service 
is concerned, most of us would rather be a third cousin to 
i man hy blood relationship, than brother in the general 
' and indefinite sense of the word, even if the brother do 
call himself a Christian, The conduct of men in their 
economic relations is anj-tliing but brotherly. Socialism 
may or may not be practicable, but to it tlie brotherhood 
of man is something very real. The endeavor of social- 
ism is to carry out the principles of brotherhood in all 
the lelatdons of life, by introducing a social system, in 
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whioh the maxim shall obtain, " One for aUj all for one."' 
The central idea is that each one should contribute 
the common welfare whatever his strength and capacity 
will permit, and that none shall be permitted to suffer 
for the lack of anything which he really neetls, provided 
the resuiirees of society are sufficient to satisfy the need, 

An adequate provision for the dependent classes is t( 
necessary part of this proposed system of brotherhood. 
-This provision is found, as we have already seen, in tlta 
very structure of society itself; for this includes wha( 
we might call a mutual insurance system which reaches, 
every one, so that the weak and iniirm and other indi 
trially incapable persons have a sure income guaranteed. 
til em. 

A passage in " Looking Backward" brings out the bo- 
cialist idea with regard to those who are now the depen- 
dent classes as well as anything which could be quoted. 
Dr. Leete is again explaining the new society to Mr. 
West, and these wonls are used ; — 

" * A sohitlon wlikli Icavc-s an unaccounteil'for realduum, Is no 
solution at all; and mir soluLion of Ihe problem of buman eocietr, 
would have been none at all had it left the lame, the siclc, and 
the blind outride nith the beasts to fare aa they might. BetterJ 
far to have l^ft the strong and w^ll unprovided tor, than theat 
burdened ones, toward whom every heart must yearn, anil fofi 
whoni ease of mind and body should be provided. If for no others.' 
Therefore, H is as I told you this morning, that the title of erery 
nuin, woiiinii, and child to the means of existence, resta on no 
hasis leas plain, broad, and simple, than the fact tlial they are fet 
lows of one race — members of one human family. The only coin 
current la the image of God, and that is good (or all we have. 

" ' I thint there is no feature of the tlviliiation ot your epock> 
«0 repugnant to modem Idpaa as the neglect with which yoa 
treated your dependent classes. Even if you had no pity, do 
ing of brotherhood, how wax it that you did not see that you 
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robbing the inmpable classea of tlieir plain right, aod leaving 
them unprovided for ? " 

" ' 1 do not quite foliow jou lUere,' I said, ' I admit Ibe claims 
■of this class to our pity, but bow could tliey, wUo produce nothing. 
-claim a share ot the product aa a right ? ' 

" * How happened it ? ' was Dr. Leete's reply, ' that your 
%orkcre were able to prodiiee more than no many savngea would 
b«T« done ? Was it not wholly f h h rltag I tb 

past knowledge and achievem ts t tl ra I I ! y t 

•ouiety, thousands of years Iti (, F d by j re ly 

naile to your hand. How did ) g t b po essors f hi 
knowledge and this history, whi h i rese t 1 p rts 
contributed by yourself in llie 1 t y prod t ? ^ I 
herited It, did you not ? And w I th th tl sc f 

tmiale and erippled brothers, whom you cast out, joint inheritors, 
co-heirs, with yon ? What did you do with their share ? Did you 
not rob them when you put them off with crusts, who were en- 
Utted to sit with the heirs, and did you not add insult to robbery, 
When you called the crusts charily ?' " 

It is also a part of tliis idea of brotherhood, that it 
contemplates a better future for women and children, 
pTOviding for their ample sapport, making marriage a 
Siatter of affeetion and incliDation for women, and not 
b matter of economic necessity, and providing for all 
vLildren the o|iportunities for a happy chiliLhood and a 
fall development of all their powers. 

It is a natural corollary from the eiideaTor to make 
♦eal tlie brotherhood of man in economic relations, that 

proposee the establishment of a harmony of industrial 

interests. It is thought by socialists, that the pro^inction 

of material goods for use rather than for exchange, will 

'monize the interests of the members of industrial 

«oeiety, for then it becomes the interest of all, that there 

lall be a large and ample production of material goods 

the beat quality. Let us contrast that with produotiou y 
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of things for exeliange. When things are produced for 
exchange, what is wanted is values, and not qnantities of 
ooramodities, as has been already stated; but value, ao- 
coniing to a well-known law, depends upon final utili^, 
or utility of the last tiling produced, the result of which 
is a constant effort to limit production. 

Real sociiil riches consist in abundance, but individual 
interests are always opposed to abundance, in consequence 
of whieh we have combinations to diminish production, 
and comers and rings to forestall the market, resulting 
in the destruction of cargoes of East Indian spices by 
the Dutch, and of fish by the English in the Thames, 
and of fruit by Americans in New York harbor. The 
arrangement which socialism contemplates is more like 
that which would hold in a family or among friends. If 
there is abundance and plenty for all, we rejoice under 
such circumstances. We say to each one, " Help your- 
self," and are glad that we are able to do so. This is 
what happens in the rural districts whenever production 
is there carried on for use rather than for exchange. The 
Southern planter, before the war, who produced apples 
or vegetables for consumiition and not for exchange, was 
glad whenever the yield was large; and it gave him gen- 
uine satisfaction to distribute the surplus among his 
friends and neighbors. 

The same law of scarcity which holds for commodities, 
holds for labor under our present system also, Tlie 
price of labor is kept up by making it scarce, and to pre- 
vent an abundant supply of labor in the branch of indus- 
try which they control, is one of the purposes of labor 
organizations. We thus have, as tlie result of the law of 
value, which operates in present society, necessary and 
universal antagonism of industrial interests. It is not 
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meant to say tli:it altsolutely and in every respect, the 
interests of one man are opposed to tlie interests of every 
Other man, in present industrial society: no socialist would 
claim this, but it is maintained successfully that there is 
necessarily a large amount of antagonism of interests. 
The point arises in competitive production and distribu- 
tion, at which interests diverge. The employer and em- 
ployee, for example, have identical interests up to a cer- 
tiiiu point, but then their interests become more or less 
antagonistic. It is a praiseworthy effort to attempt the 
establishment of a harmony uf industrial interests, and 
the claim that socialism provides a harmonious system of 
iconomic life is a strong one. 

It becomes clear, from all this, that socialism seeks to 
establish an environment favorable to the development of 
moral qualities in human beings ; and unless this feature 
of socialism is carried so far as to make everything, or 
nearly everything, depend upon environment, it is un- 
questionably a strong characteristic of socialism. The 
teaeMng of modern science, and the outcome of social 
experience of every kind, lay greater and greater stress 
upon environment; and recent scientitic tendencies make 
heredity relatively leas important, so far as ordinary 
I moral qualities are concerned.* 

' Tlie tact is [reqaontl; overlooked that heredity brings ■ set o[ cir- 
itB8l«ncf« with it. aud vhat really belongs to the circamstaaces Is 
bflao attributed to the heredity. A change of circnmatoacea gbows 
whether B greater indaence is to be attributed to tlio clrcumatancesor 
lt> tlie beredltjr. It liiw been narertaltied that ties ot blood and mar- 
riage hare long connected a large proportion ot the orimliial and 
panpur olaages in ttie neifrhbnrhuod ot Indianapalis, Ind. Thosa thus 
related have been called " The Tribe of Ishmael." Now the question 
In regard to thia " Trilie o[ Uhmael " Is, which bad the greater lullu- 
ence, bRreditj' ot circumstances? It is deinonatnible, howerer, in 
eases of this kind, as well as In the slums oE large cities, that a change 
it •UROondlogs would produce ofaaDged results. Almott iuvartablj- ■ 
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Uuqupstionablj, favorable environment is not enough 
in itself, but it is ofteu the condition precedent to im- 
provement. Preaciiers whose traditions have inclined 
tliem to lay almost exclusive emphasis upon exhortation 
and appeal to the individual eouseience, have gi-adually 
come to see, that for tlie most wretched and unfortunate 
classes there is no hope without a change of environment. 
The testimony of three preachers, of three different re- 
ligious bodies, is imjxirtant in this counectioti. The 
Kev. Samuel Barnett, for many yeara rectur of St. Judc'a 
Church, and warden of Toynbee Hall, London, tells us ia < 
his work, " Practicable Socialism," that in the eluraa of ] 
cities the social reformer must precede, or, at any rate, 
accompany, the preacher, unless the latter be himself a , 
social reformer. Mr. Barnett is a clergyman of the 
established Cliurch of England; but a leiuiing Metho- 
dist, the Eev. Hugh Price Hughes, gives like testimony, 
stating that he has had as much experience in evangel- 
istic work as any man in England, and that, in hia 
opinion, it is of no avail to preach to hungry men. Gen- ' 
eral Booth of the Salvation Army tells us plainly, in hia 
"Darkest England," that it was the hopelessness of at- \ 
tempting to save the wretched and outcast jiopulation of 
London, the " submerged tenth," without a change ID i 
their environment, which led him to advocate his exten- 
sive plans of social retorra. 

cliild taken from buqIi enviroDment au<I placed ondec a tavorablfl en- I 
TJroniDent becomes a moral cltiien, wliereos hod Uie aid r nTirODmetit | 
coDIlDned, thecliild would probably have become » crimlual ora | 
per. Such Hlaiutim u Tie have Bbow that more tlian nine out ot | 
teji children are auvi'd by a chuiigc In cnvironmiiDC Heredity would j 
ieem to have great weijfht In the case ot special talenia, as teacl 
limve trequvDt opportunity lo obserrei but «o tar na ordlu&ry moral 1 
olinracter is concerDed, ciroamstttDCM would appear lo be lar u 
Impottaut. 
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Tlie late Mr. Charles Loring Urace, who, through the 
Children's Aid Society, of which he was the fomider and 
the soul, was able to save hundreds of thousands of lives, 
warns UH against individualistic religious methods like 
tract distribution, as of no use in the slums. 

After all, this is only a matter uf urdlnary conimnn- 
sense, based on auijile experience. Every maa feds, 
for his own family, the importance of environment, and 
he seeks to bring up his own children in a favorable 
environment. A Christian father of a family, who should 
leave his awu little boys and girls to grow up in the slums 
of cities, among thieves and prostitutes, is inconceivable. 
Any father of a family, having the ].iower to take his chil- 
dren ont of such environment, and who should not do it, 
would be considered a monstrosity. After all, the real 
reason why we hear so much against environment, is be- 
cause the more fortunate classes desire to shirk tlie indi- 
vidual responsibility which a tnie doctrine of environment 
brings to them. If ench individual, regardless of envi- 
ronment, has an equal chance, of course there is little 
reason why a fortunately situated person shoiUd concern 
himself about the wretched inliabitants of the modern 
slum, whereas the true doctrine of environment lays a 
heavy responsibility upon each one who is able in any 
way to change an unfortunate environment. Socialism 
in this, as in other respects, helps to tear off the mask of 
abam and hypocrisy from modern society. 

The structure of society, under socialism, would be such 
as to abolish necessarily the idle classes, and this consti- 
tutes a strong feature of socialism. No one, under social- 
ism, can gain a livelihood without personal exertion j and 
the masim of St. I'aid, "He who will not work, neither 
shall he eat," would become of universal application. 
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At the present time, we are making some attempt to 
abolish idleness on the juirt of pour ]>eop1e, but we have 
not seriously attacked the problem of the idle rich. 
Socialism is strong, then, because it attempts to abolish 
all idle classes, and idleness is morally pernicious. 

Socialists claim that socialiBm would improve and ele- 
vate government, and would raise into prcjminenue a nobler 
class of men. It may be urged that socialism would 1 
prove government, because it would make government a 
matter of vital concern to all the inhabitants of a country, 
and would draw into the service of the government all 
the moral strength and talent of the coiuitry. At tJie 
present time, on the contrary, government Is a matter of 
fluch minor concern to large and influential classes, that 
they neglect it altogether, and very many powerfiJ per- 
sons promote their economic interests by the degradation 
of government Under socialism, the prosperity of all 
would depend upon the character of the socialistic ad- 
ministration, and socialism could hope to avail itself of 
the full mental capacity and mora! strength of the com- 
munity. If socialism could be made to work, it cannot 
be said that its claim, that it would bring into prominence 
a nobler class of men, and would produce nobler men, la 
unfounded. Those who have great fortunes, under c 
existing system, have such positions of prominence and 
power that they cannot bo ignored. People must do them 
honor, because they fear to do otherwise. A governor of 
an American commonwealth was, not long ago. reproved 
because he would not join in the reception tendered to an 
industrial magnate whose methods had been such that he 
could not give thera his approbation ; for he held that 
these methods, introduced into the State of which be was 
governor, would not tend to its development "in the Uns 
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of public good." His judgment iu regard to the moral 
character of the man was tiot calleil in question, but he 
waa criticised because this man, held by mauy to be 
guilty eveu of penitentiary ofFcuces, had such |H)wer that 
he could either help or injure the sectiuu of the country 
which he was visiting. 

Socialists hold that, under sociilism, elevation to poai- 
lions of importance would be based u|>on mural qualities^- 
tioQg, in purt at least. Tht-y furthermore urge tliat the 
nature of public business is such that it is ennobling. A 
great leader iji private business has his attention con- 
centrated upon himself or upon a few stock-holders, 
whereaa public life enlarges the horizon, and the right 
thinking; person who admiuisters public business, does so 
with reference to the good of the whole people. It 
may be justly urged that it is public and not private 
life which has given us a Washington, a Lincoln.* The 

* A critic replies ; " ll ia donbtlew tme that priynte spirioo would 
not gl»a KB aWashinKloii or a Lincoln, and it is eiiinilytnie tliut 
public terrioe would not );iTe ua & Fultou, t, Wliitney, a Morse, a 
Weslinghouse, or an Editioii." 

This la by no means clear to thnae who know whM ia aning on in 
the IsboratoriBs of the univerHltiea In ditTerent parte oF the world. 
And it miut be remembered that, takiug the world as a whole, tlia 
greater part ot its activity is condncli^d by tlioae who are in tlie public 
■errice. DBmety, tlie prororaors and tlieir a»i»tanle in the State uni- 
venltles. It is safe to say that ttiose men wIjo are numed could not 
hoTB dome their worh had it not been (or the preiiminary work car- 
ried on in the laboratories of universiliea. Morae 1« not the only 
name to be mentioiii^d in oouuertion with the telegraph. ProfesaoT 
Henry's name aim hoa an honorable record u the inventor ol whal 
waa essential in the telegraph, and. animated by the spirit wliloh 
oblaiue iu the publiu service at the boat, tie refused to take out a 
patent. Them are. Indeeil, tlinae who itn not mMie'>'z6 Cbe claims o[ 
Moras to oriKinatity in the prnctical appiivntlon ot thii telegraph ; hut, 
nt ooune. It Is not neMmaiy (or its to i-nter upon a disooasion of this 
OMIcoTerted point It is certain that Mone's work wi« bMed upon. 
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heroes of men are tlioge who have served States, and not 
those who have served private corporations. This shows 
U8 why, aa John Stuart Mill pointed out, war, and not 
private business, has heretofore been the thief school of 
the social virtues. War has an anti-sijcial cLaranter, in- 
soniuch as it is waged b; one society of nieu against an* 
other ; but it is carrit-d on to advance the interest of a 
country, and the soldier feels that he is struggling for 
his laud, and for it he is ready to give up life itself. Hie 
occupation cultivates in him generous habits of mind, and 
a sense of common danger draws him near to his fellow- 
eoldiers.' 

s great deal ol pravloQB activity of a public nataie. Public iervlc« 
hiu given us aBuiiHun, aHelmhottz. a ViTcUow,anil dulii; others who 
qaUe hold tbeic own irith thu DutneB mantloned. WbaL reason have 
we. att«r nl), to say tliat an Edison woulJ not hnve given us his best, 
bad he worked In & public laboratory? Those who are fata 1 liar wltb 
tlie work going on in the laliorakirieB of imiverslliM, know thai the 
entire tinie and sCrenKth of those engaged in these tmiversltlei Is 
given 10 tbelt work, and, as a lule, the lost thing ol which thuy think 
is large pecuniary retariu. Frofesaor Babcock, in the State Unlvenlt^ 
of Wisoinslii, inventod a milk tester, which, It has been asserted, !■ 
worth to the State every year the entire ooatol the uuiversity; and ft 
Iirotessor in the University of Kansas hns likewise, it is claimed, 
made diiicoverlea wliicb are worth, to the Stnt« of Kansas, the entire 
Post of that university. Profrasor Babcork refused 10 patent bis 
Invention becanae lie did not think it was right (or hiiu to do so, as h0 
was in the service of the State. 

However, it is not incumbent upon the anthorof the prenent work, 
to show that all our Inventions and improvements could result front 
pabDc life, inasmuch as he endeavors, in the latter part of the book, 
to demonstrate the importance of a. large field for private enterprise. 

■ " Until laborers and employers perform the work of industry io 
the spirit In which sotdieni perfonn that of an army, Industry will 
never be moralized, and military Ufa will remain, what, In spite ol 
tbe antisocial character of its dlroat object, it has liiiherto been, the 
chlet school of moral oo^puration." — T^ Putiliii! PhUniophy <tf 
Auguate Comte, by John Stui«t Mill, Now York, ISST, p. 136. 
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SOCtALIBU AS A FBOMOTBB OF ABT. 



It is likely to awakeo surprise on t!ie part of those 
vlio have not given attention to socialisui, to learn tliat 
among jieople of artistic terapei-ament, it meets with 
much favor. Poets, painters, and authors of talent are 
much inclined to view socialism with a certain sympa- 
thy, and there are many of them who are even outspoken 
in their adherence to it. John Kuskiu advocrites some- 
thing like socialism, although of an aristocratie kind; 
and William Morris, regarded by many as the worthiest 
of the English poets to hold the post of Poet Laureate, 
is not only a socialist, but a rather extreme sor-ialist. 
Alfred Hayes, prominent among the younger English 
poets, and Walter Crane, the artist, are niembera of the 
Fabian Society.' Our own James Ilussell Lowell at 
one time said a good word in behalf of socialism, and 
■ probably Mr. W. D. Howella would no longer objeot 
to being classed among the socialists. 

What ia the explanation of this fact, which may at 
first seem a striking and surprising one ? The explana- 
tion ia found in the unfavorable atmosphere for art and 
literature which is created by oompelitive induHtrialism. 
Art can thrive only when it is encouraged by a favorable 

' "Tbo F«biiiii Socioly," ijy Willlum Cliirke, In tlio .Veio Eii<il'i"<i 
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social environmeut.' Poverty on the part of the many 
and wealth ou the part of a few, are alike held to be fatal 
to the highest ai-t or llteratnre. Leisure aiid moderate 
comfort oa the part of the private citizen, with a grand 
public life, create the atmosphere in which art thrives. 
If we look back upon the ^last, we find that national feel- 
ing in its expansive periods has produced a large part of 
all that is great in art and literature. Three periods may 
be called to mind : the age of Pericles, when Greek art 
and literature achieved grand success ; the age of Augus- 
whieh was called the Gulden Age; and the age of 
Elizabeth in England, which produced Shakespeare. 
Man achieves great things when in him the national life 
pulsates, and through him the nation speaks ; but when 
the national life is mean, man's spirit finds no high plane 
of thought and expression. Arcliitecture achieved its 
grandest success in the Middle Ages, when national feel- 
ing was becoming powerful, and the age in which this 
success was attained was not pecidiarly a commercial 
It is often said in the United States that when we 
become richer we shall have a true art ; but if what ar- 
tists tell us is true, what art has to dread in the United 
States is a plutocracy. The increase of wealth, with 
present methods of distribution, would seem to be more 
likely to bring danger with it than promise to art. 
What is really wanted is more leisure and comfort for 
the masses, more joy in work, and a genuine revival of 
true national feeling. 
Art is essentially public and oot private in its destina- 



"The h«iiring ear Is klwoys found close to the tpekking tongQei 
no genius cnn lon^ or often utior aiiylhlng whioh ta not invltsd 

or glully enterlntiieil I<; men arounil him." — Ehkbsou; EnyliA 

IVtiitf, oliBp. jv., an Bmw. 
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tion, and if it achieves its grandest sucoesB, must min- 
ister to society, and not to millionaires. This, at any 
rate, is the socialistic view. One socialistic writer com- 
plains that ' " now a clever workman is kept at tasks 
prescribed by plutocrats, and must produce baronial 
sideboards, and the deft-fingered girl hideous artificial 
flowers," He tells us the gold standards of plutocracy 
are not art standards, and that an atmosphere is pro- 
duced by competition, and plutocracy resulting there- 
from, in which art cannot thrive ; " that competition ties 
the craftsman hand and foot, but art implies indepen- 
dence." Another socialist, in speaking of the creed of 
philosophic radicalism in England, which included clas- 
sical political economy, says that: 

" It was essentially a rreed of Itturdatones and Grndgrlnda, 
■nd the Sret revolt came from the artisiic side ; the nest of ring- 
ing birds of the lakes would have none o( il." 

Mr. William Morris, in an article upon the socialist 
ideal,' makes a plea for socialism from the standpoint 
of art, and uses these words : 

" Tlie great laasB of effective art, that which pervadps aii lifp, 
must be the result of the harmotiiotia co-oimration of neighbors; 
and the rich man hss no neighbors, nothing but rivals and par- 
asites. . ■ ■ When people once more take pleasure in Iheir wurli. 
when the pleasure rises to a certain point, the expri'ssiou of il 
trill become irresistible, and that expression of pleasure is art, 
i Whatever form It may take," 

Mr. Morris says that we must abolish the privilege 
[ of private persons to destroy the beiuty of the earth 
i for their private advantage, and he explains that the 
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richest mitD has now license to injure the cum mon wealth 
to the full extent of his riehes. 

One of tlie most learned English churchmen, Dr. West- 
cott, now Bishop of Durham, writes on art in the same 
spirit in his work on the Epistles of St. John. He saye 
of Christian art that : 

" It aims not at a solitary, but a i^ommon enjoymeni; it seekB 
to make it clear tlmt ail to whipti it is directed lias a splritaal 
value, «ble to ctxnmantl complet^st service. ... If this view ot 
art wbich hM beeD given is correct, its priiaarj' destination Is 
public, not privatp, and it culminates in worsblp. Nelclier a great 
picture nor a great poem can be for a single possessor; and so it 
bss been at all limes, wben art has risen to lu liighest triumplis, 
. . . When Gr*eli art was grealeat, it was ponsccraled to imbllc 
use, and one chief dangur of modem society is lest the growih of 
private wealth should lead to the diversion of tlie highest artistic 
power from the common service." 

One of the best presentations of art, from the social- 
istic standpoint, is given in an article in the Christian 
Union (now The Outlook) for December 17, 1893, and is 
entitled " Ideal Art for the People." 

The following quotation gives the gist of the socialistio 
thought : ' — 

"The art of the city, in the day when painters, sculptors, and 
mastor-slngere were In full tide of work and song, did not rest in 
the genius of the few, but in the mood of the man;. The instinct 
(or beauty, and the training which recognized It under all forms, 
were universal ; (or art grows out o( a deep, rich soU, and grows 

> Mr. Wm. Morris gives an extremely intereatinjc pressntation oi 
his views coucerning art, tn an adilruBH entUlud ■' Art and SociallBin," 
published by W. Reeves, London, 1884. A. Boatan arohllect, Mr. 3. 
Pickering Puliiam, troatx the subject of architecture in its relations 
to socialism, under the lille nt " Arcliileclure under N.-itiDualisni," a 
monograph published by the Natioualiat Educational Association. 
Boetoo. 1890. 
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[ only when such «oll Is provided tor it It may prodace Bporaill- 
[ callj in an alien almoapliere, but it Is never prwiuplive of great 
I works, on a great scale, unless It la represenlatlve of a wide popu- 
[ lar impulse and spnpathy, unless it is national or racial. In this 
r conntry, as In England, art does not really touch our life; It ia not 

>ne of oar natural forms of expression : we do uot understand 
V Its immense importance In a rich and rounded civilisation; nor 

'e reaiiie how much we are losings liomely, every-day content 
[ mud rest. A real, living art means beauty In dress and habit, joy 
[ In the manual Industries in tlie production of tilings sound and 
r harmonious; it means striving for the ideal in common occupa- 
\ tions, and spiritual and intellectual rest and delight In common 
[ vork. 

" We think of art as a luxury, an embellishment, the delicBt« 
I growth of a fortimate age, and the choice work of a favored few. 
) It Is lo-day, and In this country, largely the possession of the rich. 
[ Nothing could be farther from a true idea of art or a tnie use of 

Great art Is a atimly, vigorous plant, demanding a rich soil, a 
I broad sky, and free winds; it is never an exotic, to be nourished 
[ delicately by a few, and kept from contact with the vulgar world. 
[ It la great only when it ia so much a part of the world that II Is 
Its most inevitable and unforced expression. The Greek tragedies 
' and Shakespeare's plays were part ol the loteufiest popular life of 
L their time," 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SOCIAUSU AND PRESENT FBOBLEHS. 

OsB of the probli'ins of to-day is a simplification ot 
governiiieiit, and tlie soiualiiit claims that socialism will 
solve thia problem, A certain force cannot be denied to 
this argument. Laws are multiiilied now without end, 
and it is extremely diflicult to know what is and what is 
not legal under the complex conditions of modern life. 
It is also very hard to avoid peraicious legislation, be- 
cause it requires such ince.ssant watching on the part of 
well-meaning, intelligent citizens. 

Socialism puts forward the claim that it would reduce 
law-making to a minimum, and would almost aboliah 

> courts. If one examines our statute books, one will find 
that by far the greater portion of legislation concerns 
private property in the instniments of production, and 
that litigation also finds its basis in the same institution. 
Naturally this legislation and this litigation would be 
abolished with tlie abolition of the institution upon 
which it all rests. A comjiarison of the post-olBce with 

'' -our American railways would illustrate this i>oint. The 
law in regard to the post-offlce is comparatively concise 
and simple, and the postoflBce seldom figures in lawsuits. 
On the other hand, how endless is the legislation con- 
cerning privately owned railways! How complex and 
complicated is it I How continuously does the private 
railway figure in lawsuits! Tlie administrative problem 
under socialiam might become more dithcult than pres- 
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ent public administratioii, but law would be greatly sim- 
plified, and the basis of mo3t litigation before the courts 
would disapirear. 

But this is not all ; how difficult a problem is taxation I 
The national Congress and the legislatures of foi'ty-four 
States and the muuiuipal authorities of hundrt'ds of 
cities are all struggling with this problem, and tlie 
amount of progress which has been accomplished during 
the past generation is discouragingly small. Unques- 
tionably, our methods of taxation could be vastly im- 
proved ; but taxation must ever remain a difficult problem. 
The whole problem, however, practically disappeara under 
socialism. With production socialized it would only be 
necessary for society to take out of the total product in 
advance what was needed for public purposes before the 
^stribntion among the citizens should be effected. 

Still another problem ; What of the eight-hour day ? 
The eight-hour day is plainly an ideal, but yet an ex- 
tremely difficult one to realize under present conditions, 
look at it as we will. Each man cannot settle it for him- 
»elf, because in modern production those engaged in the 
same industrial establishment must, as a rule, work the 
Kune length of time ; but even those in one industrial 
.establishment cannot decide the problem for themselves. 
because they are under compulsion which springs from 
ithe competition of other industrial establishments in the 
qune country and even in other countries. 

The eight-hour day has involved in many a conflict 
.employer and I'inployee ; and yet, unfortunately, the em- 
|iIoyeT is well nigh as powerless to effect a change as tlie 
employee. Socialism, liarmonizing industrial interests, 
would make the problem a comparatively simple one. 
The more men produced, the more they would have (9 
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enjoy ; and it woiilil remain for aociety to determine on 
the one Land, iiow much greater would be the production 
of wealth rcsuttiug from a ten-hour day than from an 
eight-hour day; and secoud, whether the udditioual pro- 
ductiou was more or leas valuable than the additiuual 
[ i?_time. 

Compulsory education Is another problem which, at 
best, must oocasiou difUculties bo long as the present com- 
petitive system endures. It is a ci-uel liardabip to chil- 
dren not to give tliem educational advantaguti ; but to do 
so sometimes deprives a dependent parent, for example, 
a widowed mother, of what she needs for her support 
Doubtless it is better to do this than to allow a child to 
grow up in iguorauee ; or, at any rate, it is better to pro- 
vide in some other way for the mother; but this does 
not render the problf m an easy one. Yet this is only one 
of the difficulties which an attempt to secure a universal 
education encounters in actual practice. It is frequently 
found that the children in the schools in the poorer quar- 
ters of the cities have no decent clothing, and that they 
are often unable to study, because actually hungry. 
Compulsory ediicatiou, then, to be really effective, in- 
volves in numerous cases the problem of furnishing food 
and clothing to children as well as schools. Manifestly, 
if socialism can be ma<le to work at all well, the difflcul- 
ties of comjnilsory education simply disappear. 

Insurance against the economic contingencies whici 
beset the oi-dinary man is one of the pressing problems 
of the day. Germany bas elaborated a system under 
the operation of which some twenty millions of hujnaii 
beings are more or losa adequately insured; and the 
problem la actively discussed iii every Enropean country. 
It is only a matter of time when insurance will becoma 
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one of the pressing problems of the day in the United 
States. Yet, whether we adopt the German method, or 
one of the numerous other methods which have been 
suggested, the difficulties are immense; while to do 
nothing will probably be an impossibility at no distant 
day. The structure of society under socialism is such 
that it solves the problem. 

Private monopoly, with all its difficulties, manifestly 
disappears under socialism. So we can take up one 
problem of the day after another, and we shall find that 
socialism provides a solution for them. We can question 
whether socialism can be made to work in practice or 
not ; but we cannot well deny that if socialism is practi- 
cable, it brings with it the solution of these questions. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



The statement has already been made that we may 
look at the strfii^h of socialism from two staD d points -. I 
First, from the standpoint of a program of complete [ 
social recoDstnictioD, and second, from the standpoint of 1 
Bociatistic agitation. We foss now from the first stand- 
point to the second, ambconsider the benefita which the J 
agitation of socialiam has brought us. 

First, we may mention the general awakening of con- 
science, with reBpect to social conditions, which it has I 
produced. Probably there never was a time wlien, gen- 
erally speaking, the consciences of men were ao sensitivs ] 
with regard to the lot of the poor and unfortunate a 
the present day ; and this is very largely the dii-ect, and I 
also the indirect, effect of the activity of socialism, for it I 
has promoted the discussion of all economic questions^ 
from an ethical standpoint. ^ Even the non-ethicaJ social- i 
ism has had this effect, because it has largely lost its J 
uon-ethidal character when it has been brought undef 1 
, the requirements of practical agitation. 'SVliat socialism 1 
really desires is that the economic life should be entirely 
subordinate to the ottier departinents nf social life. It 
wishes leisure and opportunity for the r-iiltivation of the 
higher faculties. Socialism has thus ^lerformed an itri 
portant service in showing what may, at least conceiv* 
ably, be accomplished by making a struggle for material 1 
Juterests merely a basis of higher things. 
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SocialiBU has aided men to picture to theinselvea an 
ideal society, aud bus familiarized tlieiu with the idea of 
social change aud progress. This has resulted iu a wide- 
spread desire to move iu the direotiou of the ideal, and to 
approsiuiate it as nearly as may be. The result lias been 
that a needed interest iu economic questions has been 
awajtened among anti-socialists as well as socialists. 
Vfonnerly an excessive emphasis was laid ou the indi- 
vidual side of economic life, aud this wa8 tlie outcome 
of -the individualistic philosophy of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Socialism has laid a needed empha- 
eis upon the social side of economic life. When new 
measures aud projects are brought forward, socialism 
teaches us to look at them from the standpoint of society 
as a whole, and not from tliat of individual promoters 
merely. \lt is not meant to be said that this was impos- 
sible wittlout socialism, but attention is called simply to 
the undoubted fact that socialism was needed to familiar- 
ize us with the point of view which one gets from looking 
at economic questions from the staudpoiut of society as a 
whole. Even up to the present day, we, in the United 
States, are accustomed to regard projects and measures 
simply from the staudpoiut of the immediate interests of 
a few. 

A few men wish a charter for a street railway, or a 
steam railway, or they desire the priWh'ge of furnishing 
gas to a city. It is evident that the ])roject will promote 
the intere-sts of those immediately concerned, and usually 
they receive what they desire almost without conditions. 
When, however, enterprises of this sort are viewed from 
the standpoint of society as a whole, we begin to ask o 
selves whether society could not do better than to hand 
over to private individuals, or corporations, such impor- 
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taut services without conditions of any sort. But, as sooa 
as the question is asked, a divergence appears between 
public and private interests. It is seen, for example, 
that even with private enterprises it is better to have a 
limited than an unlimited charter, in order that society 
may, at sume future time, have the right to take hold of 
the enterprise, and manage it directly, or tliat it may sell 
the privilege to persons willing to pay for it its markPt 
price.' Reflection upon the bearings of such enterprise, 
when viewed from the standpoint of society, reveala, 
furthermore, the injustice in society of giving away priv- 
ileges to a few persons, which have a pecuniary signifi- 
cance, based upon the fact that tliey yield a surplus over 
and above the returns to labor and to capital. If socialism 
had, early in our history, familiarized us with thoughts of 
this kind, it would have saved to the people of the United 
States hundreds of millions of dollars. The claim la 
made, by one long familiar with the finances of New 
York City, that the value of franchises given away in 
that city, and thus enriching the few at tlie expense 
of the many, would be sufficient to defray all the ex- 
penses of the government of New York City. While 
tliis does not seem so bad when the matter is viewed, 
simply from the standpoint of the individual, viewed 
from the standpoint of society, it appears like a wicked 
robbery of the public, and we see tluit there is not a 
working woman in New York City who has not vir- 
tually been i-obbed for the beuefit of a favored few ; , 
for, had the pnblic interest been guarded, it would be 
easy to have three-cent street-car fares in New York CiQf 
or on each fare to have a surplus of two cents to be em- 
ployed for public pur[K>se8, in the benefits of which all. 
would share. If we take up one class of undertakiuga 
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after another, and view thein from the ataiulpoint of / 1 
aocialism, we shall tiiid light tlirown upou the public 
interests. Socialism has thus a high educational value- 
But the question is naturally raised by socialism,' 
whether industrial undertakings shall be at all handed 
over to private individuals or corporations. Socialism 
claims that society, ^s a whole, should provide for the 
satisfaction of economic wants; and while, very gener- 
ally, this claim has not been admitted with reference to 
industry as a whole, new light has l>een thrown upon the 
industrial functions of government, as one industry after 
another has been studied from the social standpoint 
There are now large classes who will go al least part 
way with the socialists. Aa the result of aocialism, in 
part at lea^t, we have a better classification of industrial 
undertakings, showing us that these undertakings differ 
among themselves in material respects, and that the ad- 
vantages of private industry do not hold equally for "ij 
them all. " 

The foregoing is only one respect in which socialism 
has modified, fortnuatsly, the older political economy. 
It has compelled an examination of the social order itself. 
Older economists took simply for granted the funda- 
mental features of the existing social order. Private^! 
property, freedom of person, free contract, and vested in- 
terests were assumed as a mere matter of course. Social- 
ists criticised these institutions, and the result has been 
a careful, analytical, and historical examination of them. 
This examination has revealed the fact tliat they them- 
selves are growths, developing like other in.stitutions, 
and capable of beneficial modifications. The criticisms 
of aocialism have also led to a. re-examination of the doc- 
trines of value and price, with great advantage to politi* J 
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cal economy, and perhaps there is scarcely any doctrine 
of ecouoniii-s, which has not, to a greater or less extent, 
been brought under the iniiuence of socialism, and re- 
ceived beneticlal modiiicatian. 
L- ^l^^he agitatiou_of socialism has had a tendency to im- 
I prove government. ^Vfiat has already been stated has 
indicated several lines of reform which tlie agitation of 
I socialism has promoted. The socialistic platforms are, 
as a rule, divided into two parts, the first of which con- 
tains a statement of the ultimate ideal, and the second 
. of which presents immediate demands. Now, many of 
these immediate demands are such that they have found 
general favor, and in some instances acceptance. 

: '^ We may name among them plans to improve and ex- 

f tend local self-governmeut, and to educate the voter; 
also various measures designed to improve sanitary con- 
ditions in factories, to protect the life and health of the 
I wage-earner, and to throw safeguards about women and 
, children; all of which would fall under the general head 
of factory legislation. Kverj'thiiig designed to purify 
government, and to protect tha ballot, finds support on 
the part of the socialists. ^The socialists are now 
clined to take the position that what is needed to bring 
about socialism is not a reaction from excessive misery, 
I but a strong and intelligent wa^e-earning population, 
r If the reader will consult various socialistic programs 
I given in the Apj>endix, he will see that there are many 
'■ immediate demands " which must receive general ap- 
proval. ') But this is not all ; socialism conveys to the 
masses the idea that political questions are far larger 
than personal questions, and that it is a degradation of 
government to make political questions centre about the 
disthbat^on of booty, whether that take the form of fftt 
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contracts, or offices, designated in the parlance of the 
day as " plums " or " snaps." 

Socialism makes questions of government something* 
far more than contests of office-holders and office-seekers. 
Socialism makes government real, live, vital, because it ' 
is felt that so much is at stake in politics. Perhaps 
nothing is more calculated to improve government thaa ' 
a generous leaven of the best kind of socialistic thought , 

Proof can be seen in various quai-t#rs. When the so- 
cial democrats gained control of several cities In Saxony, , 
Germany, the excellence of their administration was 
admitted by all. London, also, offers reuiarkable proof, 
for socialism has been largely inBtmmental in making 
the administration of London a model for all other 
cities. Mr. Frederick Harrison, not himself a socialist, 
says that the London County Council of 1889 " was the 
most definitely democratic and reforming body of men 
ever elected in England." He adds, — 

" The council baa proved itself the most economical municipal- 
ity wUcL any great city poBseases, or, pecliaps, ever had, . . . 
and la, beyond doubt, tlie paregt and most honest. The curse of 
all greAt cities Is corruption. . . . London has now a munlci- 
pnlity which is abBoiutely free from this taint or even the suspi- 
cion of It. . . . The council in the first municipal authority in 
this metropolis which has shown a steady, earnest, and intelligent 
desire to raise the coniiltion of the people. . . . No more hon- 
eat, hard-working, xeaioua, self-sacrillclng body of public ser- 
vant* has ever served a great city. No capital in the world ever 
had so incorruptible a municipal aiithorily; nor did any have 
such eminent trained public servuiils to lead it. It Is a pattern 
to the world for economy, for industry, for e 
c»uae o( the people." 
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THE WEAKNESS OF SOCIALISM. 



ENTSODOCTOHy. 

Socialism is as strong as the strongest presentation 
which can be made of it. This must be clearly ix)riie in 
mind by all students of the subject, for in the course 
of statement and re-statement socialism will be made 
stronger than any presentation of it which has ever yet 
been given. No impartial person can deny this, any 
more than any such person can deny that it has become 
stronger in its program as time has gone on, and this 
program has been elaborated and improved. 

What, in its nature, is the weakness of socialism ? 
When we examine into this weakness, we must direct 
our attention to what is essential in socialism, and not I 
to accidental features attached to it by this, that, of the 
J socialist. 

ualism in England and America can be appreciated \ 
full strength only when it becomes entirely ^ 
em&ncipated from the materialistic conception of his- 
tory advanced by Karl Marx; for in neither country 
can socialism meet with favor when it &ids its basis in ] 
miaterialtsm. 

Every modern student must admit the great influence 
of economic conditions, especially of the production, diia« J 
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tribiition, and exchange of material goods upon the whole 
of life; but to make everytliing depend upon economic 
forces, is shutting one's eyes to other forces, equally 
great and sometimes greater; and one must be blind 
to historical and actual phenomena who would make 
religion merely a. product of economic life. Religion is 
an independent force, often sutRoient to modify and even 
to shape economic institutions. 1 How^can it be claimed 
that our material economy is a caufie of religion, when 
we find religious beliefs so diverse flonriahing with like 
economic conditions ? [_Tiiis is not the jilace to examine 
the philosophy of materialism ; but it can scarcely he 
called an exaggerated statement to say that it is an 
antiquated philosophy, — at any rate, in the crude form 
in which it is presented by Marx's socialism. 

Similarly, it is a weakness in one presentation of 
socialism, whicii does not touch Uie essence of social- 
ism, to make it dejx'nd upon a precise and aoeurately 
defined law of evolution, which is as iofiexible as cast- 
iron. 

Society is not an automaton. That society has some 
option, some choice, and a conscience to which an appeal 
can Jie made, is a fact, if there is any snch thing as a fact 
at all. J There is a specious appearance of strength in 
the claim that the evolution of society is such that 
things must become worse and worse ; wages falluig, 
relatively at least, crises inevitably increasing in fre- 
quency and in severity, and the concentration of pro- 
duction going forward, until ultimately we must choose 
between private or public mono[Kily in every branch of 
industry. Such a law of evolution makes socialism turn 
Upon the historical am! statistical proof that can be 
brought forward to substantiate it. We consequently 
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I ^ve whole volumes of statistics, compiled either to 
f substantiate or to refute socialism, wLeu based upon 
I this law of evolutiou. So far as these statistics are 
[ coucerned, it must be said that they are nearly worth- 
I less. £a£h one seems to prove his poiut, btit it is 
because his statistical preseutatioa is iucouiplete. Prob- 
f ably there is no sufficient statistical record in existence 
I to enable us either to prove or to disprove the Maritisl 
[ law of sooial evolution. But socialism does not depend 
[ upon this law. If it conlil be completely refuted to-mor- 
I low, in such manner that every one would have to admit 
I its refutation, socialism would not be weakened thereby, 
[. except, perhaps, temporarily. 

The real nature of the question at issue is this : Are 
I there general tendencies which are more or less favorable 
[ to a socialistic organ izikti on of production aitd distribu- 
1 tion 7 Every one will admit that industrial society must, 
( in the future, be shaped with reference to actual existing 
Y social forces, although moi-e than one outcome of these 
i forces is conceivable. Then, if we decide in the afiirma- 
K tive, as we must, that there are certain sixiial, or, speaking 
■ more accurately, socio-econorair', forces, working favorably 
f to s(»oialisni, we have to decide whether the socialistic 
■xtutcome of this social evolution is that whicli is, on the 
pwliole, the more desirable. 

A part of this so-called scientific law of social evolution 
|js a doctrine of value, which makes value depend upon 
r-time, and finds the profits of capital and the source 
I new wealth in a surplus value created by labor, and 
Slched from labor by the capitalist The scientific cast 
'hich this law of value seeras to give to socialism is 
merely a 3U[jerHfial apiioarauce. Soeialiam does not 
1 upon a law uf valmt; and the refutation of anjr 
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particular aocialistic law of value leaves socialism, a 
practicsil force, as strong as it was before. 

The situutioD is simply this : At the present time th^ 
instruraeuta of production are privately owned, and indus- 
try is privately manai;ed. This necessitiites the exists 
ence of rent, interest, and profits. Manifestly, the entire 
product of industry cannot, under such conditions, go 
to labor, and there must be idle classes living on rent 
and interest. Moreover, the capitalist must, under exist- 
ing conditions, receive, in addition to returns for peraon^ 
exertions, a return for the ownership of the inatrumenta 
of production. The vital questions are : Can tliis be s 
changed and such an economic organization be broughfe 
about that the ownership of the instruments of produc- 
tion will be vested in society as a whole ? In the second 
place, we have to ask the question whether or not this i 
desii-able even if it is practicable. Manifestly, the wags* 
earner must like to add to his wages the advantages of 
partial ownership of the instruments of production ; and 
it is only natural that he should desire to participate ii 
the management of priKluction. It is really a great weak^ 
ness in a presentation of socialism to call rent, interest^ 
and profits, robbery, although they are appropriated by, 
capitalists and otlier classes than wage-eaniers. Natiip- 
ally, the wage-earner cannot be blamed because he desiroa 
a reorganization which will compel all capable persona 
to render useful personal service, and to enable socieQ 
as^a whole to enjoy benefits which now a««rue to the few. 
The Fabian Society in England has been able to exercise 
an immense influence upon English tliought, and & 
decided influence upon English practice, because it haS' 
emancipated itself from a pseudo-scientific prosentationj 
of socialism, which was, after all, full of revolting 
crudities, ' 
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It follows naturally from wlmt has been said, thani^ 
not b; auy means uecessary to make socialism a ptfrely 
working-class movement. The question of socialism is 
one which concerns all classes of society ; and it is by no 
means evident that wa^-earueis will obtain greater 
benefit ttian any other social class, if socialism can be 
made to work as well as its adherents claim. What is 
called an ■' all-classea socialism " is stronger than a work- 
ing-claas socialism./ Soeiali.sm has been made largely a 
working-class movement in Germany, but this has had 
a most unfortunate elt'oct. Every well-wisher of the 
United States and England will hope that socialism, in 
these two countries, may lack the narrowness as well 
as the bitterness which accompanies it if it becomes a 
working-class movement. It may be said that in Ger- 
many socialism has tended to become more conservative 
as the socialistic party has become a great power in the 
land, and that it has lost something of its working-class 
character to its own great gain.\ Tlie strength that 
socialism has, has largely come~T5^it from others than 
wage-earners. Marx and Lassalle were far enough 
removed by birth and position and training from the 
wage-earning class of Germany. Liebknecht and Bebel, 
aa has already been mentioned, are the leaders of German 
social democracy to-day; and Liebknecht was once a 
university student, and Bebel a prosperous manufacturei: 
and employer. Bobert Owen, the earliest English social- 
ist, was an industrial magnate ; and a large proportion of 
tlie strength of socialism in En^dand comes from men 
who have been trained at the English universities. Uni- 
versity men also figure prominently in American social- 
ism. Men of such character must be drawn into the 
> loeialtat movement from conscientious motives, if it is to 
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become powerfuL The appeal to self-interest of the 
masses is proper in its own place, but that is not suffi- 
cient. The one who overlooks the capacity in man for 
self-sacrifice and devotion to others, excludes social facts 
as real as any which can be mentioned, and, moreover, 
facts nowhere seen more plainly than in the history of 
socialism itself. 
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cnAPTER n. 

ALLEGED, BUT NOT VAXJD, OBJECTIONS TO SOCIALISM. 

WiiKN we survey the various current argaimenta against 
sooiiilitim, ^xe are obligud to divide them into two elates. 
By far the more numerous class of arguments is composed 
■of those whieh rest upon either misappreheusion or wilful 
misrepreseutiition. They are not arguments which can 
be advanced by any one who is at the same time intelli- 
gent and ingenuous. Arguments of the second class, 
however, are arguments which are advanced by those 
who fully understand what socialism means, and feel 
that socialism should be treated honestly. They consti- 
lutc the serious ohjections to socialism, pointing out the 
difficulties wliich stand in the way of its realization. 
Each writer who ia opjmsed to socialism will have a 
different view with regard to the weightiest objections 
to its proposals. Itut it is the purpose of the author of 
the present work to present those objections to socialism 
which seem to Lim to have mnwt weight. 

It may first of all be well to give Bome little attention 
to the arguments against socialism which cannot be 
regarded as valid. Of course, it would reijuii-e a book 
much longer than the jiresent work to take Tip one after 
the otiier all these fallacious and misleading at^uments ; 
but a few of the more common ohjections of the kind 
named will be discussed briefly, hy way of illustration. 

When we survey the various arguments against social- 
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ism in difEereut countries, we cannot fail to be impressed 
with tlie fiict that that is held to be a valid objection in 
one country which is not so regarded in another country. 
An illustration is afforded by free public scbools. German 
writers, and until recently English writers, have regarded 
the proposal of the socialists to abolish tuition fees s 
decidedly objectionable. There may be differences of 
opinion among Americans, but undoubtedly a vast 
majority of the citizens of the United States give to free 
schools tiieir cordial indorsement, regtird them as one 
of the bulwarks of the republic, and attack vigorously 
any one who attempts to undermine them. On the other 
hand, the idea of public ownership and management of 
railways is regarded by many Americans as the chief 
weakness in the program uf socialism, while Germans, 
as a rule, regard such ownership and management as 
something desirable. They tell us that the test of 
experience has settled the question for them. These 
illustrations suggest caution, and a careful survey of the 
operation of existing institutions in different lands. 

The failure of communistic experiments iu the United 
States and elsewhere is often urged as an objection 
against modern siwialism ; but, in reality, these experi- 
ments, while more or less instructive, throw little light 
upon the socialism of to-day. Some of them have 
succeeded; roost of them have failed. But had all 
failed, that would scarcely constitute an argument nf 
weight against proposals like those which we are called 
upon to consider. The earlier communism of this cen 
tury represented ideals which find their ba.sis in an 
earlier stage of industrial devehi])nient ; in ao far. at any 
rate, as this communism attempted to jiropoae somethinR 
for universal adoption. The communistic village based 
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U[H>n voluntary agreement corresiwnded to a pi'rioil of I 
productiou ou a small scale, wlien eaoh large bousehuld ] 
group ctnild hope to become economically almost self-auf- 
ticient. When production is cari'ied ou ou a vast iiatioual J 
and international scale, the socialism proposed must be I 
national and international. The difficulties in the way j 
iif a conimunistic village are sufficiently apparent when | 
one views them in the light of past expeiience, or w 
one examines the methods of production and distribution 
of the present time. A communistic village must be i 
dependent at the present moment, when pi-oduutiou is ' 
carried on for exchange, upon outsiders who have no con- 
nection with communism, and who are often bitterly 
opjiosed to it. Railways and telegraphs may be adduced 
as simply two important illustrations of many which 
might be mentioned. The management o£ these enter- 
prises, privately owned and o]ierated, cannot he expected 
to oonform to the re([uirements of communistic settle- 
ments. Moreover, such settlements would not afford the 
freedom of movement and the possibilities of organiza- 
tion and reorganization which are required at the present 
day. When socialism is nationally organized, a man 
can move about the country to find the plaee which ia 
most agreeable to him, and for which he is best adapted. 
Whatever his talents and his acquisitions, they are not 
lost to the socialistic state because he moves from t 
city to anotlier. The condition of things is exactly the 
reverse in a communistic village. It is quite conceivable I 
that the man wbo is most essential to the life and indus- 
tries of such a village in the North may find it necessary, I 
on account of his health, to move to Florida, and he thus j 
becomes lost to communism. Moreover, in any conunuu- 
istio village there will very likely fail to be a right J 
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aasortmeiit of men and women for iudustrial orgauiza- 
tioa. There may be too many of one kind and too few 
of another, and it is uot possible freely to draw in from 
the outside world, and to give to the outside world, and 
still preserve communism, i. 

These are simply a few obvious difficulties in the way 
of earlier communism, which had reference perhaps as 
much to the advantages of associated consumption, as to 
the economies of production on a vast scale ; and these dif- 
ficulties, with others which will occur on reflectiou, clearly 
render the earlier communism inadequate.. This is con- 
ceded as freely by the moiiem socialist as by anyone. 
Consequently we find Bocialista in the United States is- 
suing a pamphlet aiming to discourage any movement ia 
tlie direction of a communistic village ; ami tlie Fabuvus of 
England steadily setting their faces against any sejiarate 
settlements. In a lecture on the Progress of Collectivism, I 
as reported in the Fubum News of February, 1894, Mr. 
Sidney Webb says of the Fabians, that from the begin- 
ning they discountenanced proposals to establish Utopian 
communities, and have never seen reason to alter their 
opinion. Modem socialism does not preach a doctrine 
of separation, but aims to change the whole structure of . 
modern society. 

A socialistic state, under the ansincea of the Jesuits, 
was established in Paraguay in the seventeenth centiipyi 
and lasted for a hundred years or more, when it fell to 
pieces, owing to foreign conquest. This failure has been 
adduced as an argument against modern socialism, but a 
little reflection will show that it has no bearing on the 
case ; and we can only wonder tliat this state survived so 
long, and was ultimately ovi.'rthrown by a foreign [lOwer. 
The kind of socialism which was eBta.blished in Paraguay 
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I was paternal in the extreme; it lacked the advantages 

I of modern production, and would be altogether abhorrent 

to the modem socialist. Curiously enough, one writer 

adduces the remark of a traveller, who visited Paraguay 

when under the aocialistic regime, that he saw there 

many discontented faces, as a serious argument against 

I soeialism. One may walk down the street of any great 

I American or English city and discover plenty of discoii- 

I tented faces j but he would be regarded as a strange man 

I who, on this account, would want to overtlirow the exlst- 

I ii)g social order. 

I The allegiition is made that under socialism there would 
I be no provision for doing the disagreeable work which is 
I socially necessary. We have alrea<ly seen, however, that 
I there would be reason to anticipate that if socialism 
I could be made to work at all, far more of the disa- 
I greeable work than at present would be performed by 
I machinery. Moreovei', much of the work which is now 
I considered unpleasant is so esteemed because of tlie asso- 
I ciations which form no necessary part of it. Hoeing 
I com is not unpleasant work ; on the contrary, it is agree- 
I able work when not continued too many liours a day, say 
b not over eight or ten, and when hoeing com gives one 
I agreeable companionship. When an educated and cul- 
\ tured man, however, finds that hoeing corn brings liim 
, the constant and exclusive companionship of uneducated 
and degraded men like, for example, the ignorant negroes 
of the far South, it becomes moat intensely disagreeable. 
It is the associations of work which, so far as nearly all 
• irork is concerned, render it agreeable or disagreeable, 
I provided, of course, one is stmng and well and ia not 
I overtaxed. Should there remain still some work i>osi- 
W tirely disagreeable, it would not seem, after all, unfair 
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that tliis shoulil be distnbuted to a certain extent among 
all the members of the eoiamiuiity, i-ather tlian heaped 
, ujion a few wretched individuals, who thus have to bear 
disprDportiuiiate burdens. It does uot seem fair that oue 
class should be maiie wretched for the sake of the oom- 
muiiity as a whole, unless it is absolutely necessary, in 
order that the work of oivilization may go forward. It 
cannot be claimed, however, tliat tliere is any social 
necessity for this couceatration of disagreeable work 
upon a few. 

All this reminds one of the argument against socialism 
BO current in Germany, whicli is called by that tremen- 
dous name, "rfdi allgemeiae Stiefelputzenmussen." This 
means simply that every one must black his own shoes. 
Will it, after all, interfere with the highest development 
of culture if each one should black his own shoes ? The 
scholar in Germany rarely, if ever, performs this service 
for himself ; but in America he ordinarily does it, and it 
would pi-obably be hard to find an American scholar who 
would say that he found the performance of this task a 
serious obstacle in the way of the fullest unfolding of 
all his powers. We are reminded of the question which 
Abraham Lincoln put to the Englishman who told him 
that in England no gentleman blai^ked his own boots. 
" Whose boots does he black then ? " ' 

Another current objection to socialism is that it will 
not know how to deal with the idle. We have already 
seen, however, that socialism alone proposes the complete 
abolition of the idle classes. So far as the idle poor are 
concerned, we do not hesitate in present society to send 
tfaem to the penitentiary, or, in the South, to put them 
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in the chain gang wlien they bet^ome paupei's and tramps. 
We do not hesitate to a]i|Jy whatever physical force may 
be required to make a man work iiow, if he lacks the 
meana of subsisteuce, and it cannot be necessary to 
apply greater com|iiilsioii under socialism. Socialists, 
however, hope that the desire of men to lead idle lives 
wilt disappear, or nearly so. The one who looks at this 
question with cold impartiality will hardly be inclined 
to share the enthnaiaatic hopes of the majority of social- 
ists in this respect; but, at the same time, it is instructive 
to learn that in the communistic settlements idleness has 
been one of the least difficult factors with which tbeii 
members have had to contend. 

These illustrations of fallacious arguments against 
Bocialism serve to throw light, it is hoped, upon the true 
nature of the problem with wliich we are confronted, 
and to clear the ground for those serious objections to 
socialism wliich seem to very many to be decisive against 
its proposals. 
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CHAPTER in. 

aOCIAUSM TOO OPTIMISTIC TVITH RESPECT TO THE 

FDTURE, AND TOO PESSIMISTIC WITH 

KE3PEGT TO THE PRESENT. 



Bkpobe ve consider special objections to socialism, we 
will direct our attculiou to those of tlie moat general 
character. Fii-st of all, certain weaknesses in socialism 
as ordinarily pi-eaented will be noticed, which objections 
do not, of necessity, adhere to socialism in Itself. 
If the question is asked, what is necessary to establisli 
I socialism, the answer catinot be difficult. It must be 
r shown that socialism, while having its difficulties and its 
I' objectionable features, is, on the whole, preferable to the 
existing social order, both with respect to its character- 
istics when onr« introduced, and with respect to its 
, promises for the future. It is conceivable, for example, ' 
that although socialism may be better than the present 
order when first introduced, it may not have in it the 
ne potentiality of further improvement. Tliis brings 
I jis to the first valid objection whicli may be urged agat ust^ j 
I Borialism, in its ordinary presentatiou at least, , 
I both too optimistic and too pessimistic. It is too opEi- 
mistic with respect to the hiture, holding tlmt conditions 
I will be introduced which, on sober examination, seem 
incompatible with the existenee of human beings upon 
au earth like onrs. On tlie otlier hand, socialism ia too 
pessimistic, as ordinarily presented, with respect to our 
present social order. The evilsof our present system are 
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vast eiiougU, and every effort to peiiiove them, or to in- 
Cf ease tiiv guod in llie world, deserves cordial approbation. 
But it in;iy not by any meaiia be affirmed that the present 
order ia without iu liright side. K there is a most 
wretched class, the submerged teuth, there ia also a very 
large class whose iieed^ are fairly well satistied, aud along 
many lines tlierehas been decided improvement, which is 
still in progreaaj 

■Socialism is tito optimistic with respect to the [ws- 
sibilities of wealth creation under socialiHm. Socialists 
descritw a condition of things in which everyone shall 
enjoy all those comforts aud conveniences which now 
fall to the lot alone of those whom we regard as wealthy, y 
The possibility of living in a condition of what would 
now be called luxury is held out to the massee as an in- 
ducement to adopt socialism. The necessary limits to 
the production of wealth found in external nature and 
ill the jmssibitities of social organization are ovcrlooked- 
There is no difficulty, to be sure, in regard to the pro- 
duction of cotton or wheat. There ia reaaon to supjKise 
that it ia possible to supply all human 1«ings with all 
that they can need of certain staple articles, altlioiigh it 
becomes apparent that this means an immense extension 
of production, when one reflects upon the millions of 
human beings whose elementary wants are unsatisfied.^ 
There are articles of ordinary consumption which could' 
not, without great difficulty, be so increased that all 
human beings, even in what are now the civilized parts of 
the world, could enjoy as much as they would like, or, 
let ns say. equal the consumption of the wealthy at tha 
present time. Meat might l>e mentioned as one of these 
articles. The production of meat i^efjuirea an extenwive 
use of natural resources, aud witli all the im])rovemeiits 
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in the means uf otmiiniiuiciitiun, its retail price seeins to 
rise rather than fall. Shuidd tlio cuusumptiuii of meat be 
very greatly increased it would be attt'iided witli more 
tliati propurtionate increase in the cost, because, either 
it would be necessary to use mure expensive land for 
raising cattle, ur more remote regions would have to be 
exploited. 

The proportion of one's income used in the purchase 
of those staple articles of production which can be in- 
creased very greatly decreases as one's income increases, 
and it is only a Bm:ill proportion of the income of the 
wealthy which is thus employed at the present time. If 
one examines into tlie essential conditions of the life 
of a family which is in marked degree what we call 
comfortable, not to say luxurious, it will be found that 
it implies the continuous exertions of several human 
beings, especially in the way of personal services. Per- 
sonal services are necessarily limited in amount, and 
invention cannot increase this amount, although it may, 
to some extent, lessen the need of these services. Man- 
ifestly, not everyone could live in a condition which 
would imply the i)ersonal services of some one else. This 
means a great deal, and to see how much it means, it is 
only necessary for those who are familiar with the vari- 
ous parts of the ITnited States to reflect upon the condi- 
tions of life in portions of the country where personal 
services are scarce and hitfh in price, A person of mod- 
erate means coming to the North, or to the far West, 
from the South, will say life is hard. It is one of the 
most common expressions used by housewives under 
such circumstances. When we examine into the condi- 
tions, what do we find it is that makes life hard for 
those who com|>lain, except the scarcitj' of personal ser- 
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vicea and the difficulty of securing them ? Manifestly, 
under socialism, servants would be relatively few, or 
would practically disappear. This may have its briglit 
side, but unquestionably it has alsu its dark side. It is 
Iioj>ed that household service may be better organized, 
and things now produced witbin the home, be produced 
outside the home. There is a tendency, even now, to 
carry production outside the borne into the factory ; but 
this by no means obviates all the difficulties and ob- 
jections which would attend such a cbange. Frugal 
oomfurt for all, with large public expenditures, and op- 
portunities for common enjoyment in museums, art 
galleries, parks, etc., would seem to be the must for 
which we could hojie, even if the plans of the socialists 
were capable of being reduced to practice. 

It is perhaps tme that adherents of the existing order 
are, in a measure, responsible for illusions in regard to 
the possibilities of wealth creation. We hear it claimed 
that a single individual has added to tlie wealth of tlie 
country, by his own exertions, one hundred millions of 
dollars. If it were possible fur any buinan being to add 
BO much to tbe wealth of the country, or to that of the 
world at large, the wildest hopes of the socialists with 
respect to the future miglit not be ill-founded. When 
we examine, however, into the processes by which vast, 
wealth is acquired, we find that we cannot admit the 
claim that it is possible for any human being to add one 
hundred millions to the store of existing wealth. When 
such a fortune has been acquired, it means simply that 
some one has been enabled to appropriate this Inrge 
amount of wp;ilth. He has established chiims which 
have that value upon present and fnture production. 
. His methods may liave been 1e;>iliiitate and proper, but 
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tlmt dovs not alter the fact that tltu fuitiuiu is ;iu um 
earned one, so far aji concerns the iudividuul whu eujoysf 
it. The prucess uf radway conaulidiitioa is responsible ■ 
for vast fortunes; but this radway eonsulidalion waaff 
something whii-li lay m the nature of the enterprises! 
themselves, and certain individuals were in a position to ■ 
reap the axlvaiitagea of the natural evolution of railways. 1 
The imlividuiUa who enjoy these fortunes could not haval 
jjreveuted the consolidation if they ha<i desired to do sa f 
No one need blame them nor find fault with Llieni. as long 1 
as they employed proper methods. On the contrary, the 1 
blame must then rest u|>on society, because society made 
it possible for individuals to appropriate gains which i 
should have gone to society as a whole. 
I Socialists are too optimistic with respect to the p08Bi> 
bilities of chiinge in the near future, or rather let u 
in a future so near that we need to concern ourselves 1 
with it. We here encounter difficulties in the way of 1 
socialism which are largely psychological in iiatul^ f 
Socialism implies a new economic world, with new J 
habits of thought, and new motives. Whereas mea I 
' have been accustomed to view the everyday work of lifs \ 
from one standpoint, tliey must Irani naturally and spon- 1 
tjuieously to look njion it from a dUTerent standjmint, if I 
socialism is to work well This is not merely a questioD I 
of improi-erarnt iu human nature, but a question of those \ 
psychological liahits which would enable men, under radl- 1 
oally diSereot social institutions, to appreciate adequately I 
the line of conduct calculated to promote their i 
interests. 

Hen ate deceived by the mpidity with which ptditieiill 
changes have been effected, and with which cluu))t(a in I 
the modes of {troduction have beea brought about 
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ical forms do not touch in marked degree tliQ evcry- 
I day life of men. Constitutions come aud go, but the 
I ordinary farmer or artisan scarcely appreciates the dif- 
I ference. Yet even political changes often require mure 
I time than we are apt to think. Has it not taken a hun- 
dred years to establish a republican form of government 
in France ujion a firm basis, — if we grant tbat even 
now it lias become permanent in France ? 

Men have to leara to feel themselves republicans. Ke- 
publii-an government has to become a part of their habits 
ual consciousness in order to make it secure. The changes 
in the modes of production have been far more far-reaA- 
ing, but tliey liave largely been forced upon men by con- 
ditions beyond individuiil control, and even then have 
not changed, except slowly and griidually, the most fun- 
damental institutions. They have been productive of no 
change which would correspond to the complete substitu- 
tion of public industry for private industry. 

"iome one might hold that, slowly and gradually, as the 

result of evolution, partly spontaneous and partly socially 

I controlled," we should, at the expiration of a long period, 

I say three hundred years, come to a socialistic state. 

[ Such a person, however, would be merely a Bj>eculativ6 

cialist, and not a practical one. Ordinarily sjwaking, 

e can call only those socialists who hold that socialism 

I is near enough so tbat we ought to shape our action prac- 

I ticaJIy with reference to it, So far as the remote future 

is concerned, the wise man will be very slow to attempt 

I any thing like prediction. We can see forces working in 

I a certain direction at the present time, but we know that 
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society, in its development, does iiot move iu a straight 
line. It seems at one time to move iu one direction, and 
latter in an almost opposite direction ; and so it is fre- _ 
quently said that social progress Is more like a spiral 
than a straight line. 

' Socialism is too pessimistic with respect to the present,^ 
because it fails to appreciate a<le'juately the secondary 
distribution of property brought about by what may be 
tfchiiically called the caritative principle in distribution. 
The caritative principle is the principle of fraternity, or 
benevolence. The distribution of property effected by 
this principle of benevolence ia chiefly secondary distri- 

__bution. After men have acquired property through thtfj 
jirimary processes of prodtiction and diat id button, th^ 
frequently distribute it according to quite different n 
ods. A man who enjoys an income of one hundred thoaJ 
sand dollars a year may use a large portion of this incom 
to ameliorate the inequalities and injustices which resuJ 
from the jirimary economic processes. He may, for ev 
ample, educate a poor but promising young person, : 
pve him every opportunity to develop all his 
and with another part of his surplus income he maj 
relieve the necessities of the aged and infirm. 

It is easily possible to exaggerate what may be effecte 
by the caritative principle in society, and the general" 
tendency ia to rely too much upon it. At the same time, 
it is a grievoHserrortooverlook it altogether, or to regard 
it, as the socialists usually do, as entirely inalgnificant. 

We may similarly object to socialism, that socialist! 
under-estiniate the services rendered by the capitalia 
and the captain of industry in the present society, 
industrial leaders are those who give us our present i 
dustrial orga^zation, and their services are i 
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arduous, requiring the exercise of unusual powers. We 
are not now speaking about the drones who are living 
upon the past toil of themselves or their ancestors, but 
about those who are actually employed in industrial lead- 
ership. Such men frequently sacrifice themselves, and 
what is best in life, in their efforts to guide industrial 
society. Tbey put at stake their wealth, and they plan 
ceaaelessly to utilize the forces of production to the best 
advantage. Frequently they achieve remarkable success, 
resulting in a multiplication and cheapening of commod- 
ities. Their efforts often result in a better utilization of 
natural forces, and open up new sources of wealth. We 
must, on the one hand, not underrate, as the socialists are 
I BO much inclined to do, the inherent difficulties in indus- 
trial management ; and on the other, we make a mistake 
' if we fail to remember the hesitation and timidity which 
I ia apt to attend collective action. Capitalists will fre- 
. quently risk millions of dollars in an undertaking which 
is so uncertain that one would hesitate to recommend it 
■ to the representatives of the collectivity, whether these 
representatives be the legislators of the present state, or 
' the administrators, so-called, of the socialistic state. The 
author is not disposed to dwell too much on this weakness 
in socialism. It is quite possible for society to seenrf 
better leaders than those now elected to serve it, anil 
[ changed circumstances might develop a sufficiently dar- 
[ ing public spirit.' But those who advocate socialism 
f flfaould do so fully oonscioiis of the services which capi- 
talists render in thfir personal efforts, and in the risks 
I which they take, and also lie well aware of the difficulties 
f aooomi>auying general social action. 

I ■ Pablln Bntbnritj- In New Zealand hAS lieen moie adTontaront 
I -tiin pi\vMB p«i«in* in opening up the resources ot the countty by Uie 
C 9St«n!^'>n o( taiiwav lines, .in.l l.y oIIkt nntlettikkinpi. 
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Socialists are too pessimistic with respect to the pres< 
ent society, because they underestimate the possibjUtifS 
of developing tlie social side of private proiwrty. [Pri- 
vate property has two sides, the individual anothe 
social ; but the social side is dominant. Private prop- 
erty is, according to its necessary idea, maintained for 
social purposes. It exists for the sake of society, aud 
this suggests great jiossibilities of development, wltich are 
still compatible with the existing industrial order. We 
may keep private projierty in the instruments of produc- 
tion in the main, and yet introduce serious modifications in 
the institution itself, to enable it better to subserve social 
purposes. At the same time, we can extend along certain 
lines public property, even while allowing private prop- 
erty to remain dominant. An adherent of the existing 
social order may thus take the position that things have 
become private property whicli, according to their nature, 
should be public property, and that private property in 
its own sphere includes rights which are no necessary 
part of it. It was the possibility of developing the social 
side of private property which led John Stuart Mill, in 
one part of his " Political Economy," to declare against 
socialism ; for he maintained that we must first know 
what improvements are compatible with private property, 
before we decide to abandon the institution itself. He 
declared frankly, that had he to make his choice between 
society as it exists to-day and communism, then all the 
difficulties of communism, great and small, would he but 
as dust in the balance. But he maintained that this 
dilemma was not forced upon us, because we had nevei 
yet given private property a fair trial. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THB DATrOEB OF THE DOMINATION OP A SINQLJ! DT- 

DDSTRIAI, PRINCIPLE. AND OP THE XNEVITAHLB 
CONCENTRATION OF DISSATISFACTION 



Wk cannot exjject the best resulta in civilization, un- 
less within it many different principles operate. The 
claim has been made, indeed, that ttie douiitiation of a 
single social principle, as for example the military prin- 
ciple, has caused the downfall of older civilizations, and 
it has been shown by a thoughtful observer of American 
life, whose utterances are always frnitful in suggestion, 
that mercantilism has been the bane of American life 
. heretofore' Mercantilism, as thus used, means the 
principle of private business. There can be no doulit 
1 whatever, that the domination of this principle liaa 
[ caused vast harm to the United States, and that it is 
I even a source of grave danger to our institutions. The 
[ Custom has been growing of looking at men and uieas- 
s from the commercial standpoint. Too often every- 
i thing, including character itself, has been regarded as 
\ Bometliing which can t>e estiniated in dollars and cents, 
[ and the idea that anyone can be actuated by any other 
I than mercantile considerations has been greeted by a 
■ large class with scepticism and even mockery. The 
principle of private business has invaded government, and 
1 Bs-Pnsldi-nl Anilrrw T). Wtiltf, In lliu Addresti entUIed " Tlio 
twogs of tliB Niuleeutli Ceutuiy l« the Twentieth." 
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office itself luia been considered not as a ti'uet but as a 
article of merchandise. Political eontests have been re- 
daeed to a struggle for " boodle ; " and the suggestion ( 
that something higher should dominate practical poHtiOB 
has been scornfully rejected as wliat is called " Sunday- 
school politics," while the saying that every man has 
his price finds believers on every haud. 
' Socialism, however, proposes to go to an opposite ex- ' 
treme, instead of seeking the golden mean. Socialista \ 
want to abolish the prineijile of private buslut 
Biibstitute for it the collective industrial principle, and I 
to make that dnminate our life to a greater extent than 1 
[■ it is now controlled by mercantilism. While the evils 1 
might well be exjiected to be different from those we 
now experience, it is to be feared that tliey would by 
no means be leas. The jirineiple of private business haa 
its own place, it would seem, in civilization. There are J 
many persona well fitted to render service to theip 1 
country in private business because they love bfjld and 
daring ventures, and individual initiative is indispens- 
able to the unfolding of their jwwers. These same men 
are frequently unfitted, by their very excellence in the 
field of private business, for public life, which oper- 
ates quite differently, requiring a careful elaboration of J 
plans and a submission of these plans to boards or coun- 
cils, which hold men accountable for all that is done, I 
as well as all that is left undone. 

Public life, on the other band, has its charms for many, i 
and requires S|)ecial preparation if it is to yield its | 
largest results. Many men are better qualified for pub* I 
lie life than for private life, a^ we see from the ^t.] 
that some have rendered distinguished service to t 
•jountry in office, who have not succeeded in private i 
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dustry. Mercaiit.ilisra in the United States has not 
made adequate room and provisiou for those who would 
gladly give themselves the best possible pveparation for 
usefulness ill public office, and has ttus deprived the 
country of great benefits which might have been re- 
ceived, iiut socialism, while providing amply for the 
employment of those adapted to public life, would not 
make provision fur the large and numerous class best 
fitted for private industry. 

YTar more serious than the objections to socialism I 
initch have already been mentioned is the concentmtiou 
of dissatisfaction which would be inevitable under so- 
cialism, Socialism means the unification of production. 
But even if socialism worked well, there would still 
be a vast amount of dissatisfaction, more or less well- 
founded, with the c'lmniodities and services furnished to 
the masses of the community. At the present time the 
dissatisfaction with material conditions is immense, but 
it is diffused among a.multitude of persons, and thus the 
burden is borne, ' Wi^ are dissatislied with the milkman 
because he uses the pump too freely, but soon our dis- 
satisfaction is diverted into another channel by annoy- 
ances in the kitchen. The unsatisfactory service of the 
cook, however, is presently placed in the shade by ex- 
orbitant express charges, and these again are forgotten 
in the indignation whicli is exjierieuced when we receive 
a gas-bill too high by one hundred per cent. Thus it 
goes throughout life; and one reason why we be;ir with 
such extraordinary patience poor services and other 
abuses in the field of private industry, is because our 
dissatisfaction is diffused among so many, and no one 
person or grou]) of i>eriw>ns has to bear the entire Iftad of 
nor indignatioiL How dilferent it would be under social- 
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ism beconidBJQpparent when wb reflect uytoii tlie present 
popular atfifude with respect to govemmeut. Not only 
do we not appreciate the excellences of government ser- 
vices as we would if tliey were rendered by private cor- 
porations, but we have only a fractional part of the 
patience with the' weaknesses and mistakes of govern- 
ment which we have when we must endure the result of 
similar weaknesses and mistakes of private individuals 
or private corporations. A comparison of the services 
rendered by the |iostoffice and the express companies is 
quite to the point. The post-office renders Iwtter service 
on the whole for far less mrmey, and it takes much more 
trouble to accommodate the general public. The eEEorta 
and the success of the post-ofBce in tracing addresses 
and in delivering letters and parcels to the one to whom 
they are sent are little short of marvellous. The author, 
when living in Baltimore, has frequently received mail 
packages sent by mistake to Boston, and wlien paekages 
and letters have been sent to Baltimore it seemed to 
mfike no difference whatever how they were addressed, 
as they always reached him safely and quickly. Else- 
where he has had similar experience. Everyone who 
has had experience with the express companies knows 
that they make little effort to find one, and if they do 
not at once discover the address of the person to whom 
a package is sent, they frequently drop a postal card into 
the ix>st-office with the same address as that given on 
the pack^e, and the post-office has no <litflcuity in find- 
ing the person not discovered by the express company. 
The express companies have regular printed forms on 
postal cards for informing persons that it has not been 
possible to find them, and then these postal cards are J 
~ s the express parcels have been. It may not J 
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be out of place to give one illustration. Sotue time since 
the author had occasion to send a parcel from Madison 
to Washington, but the parcel was misdirected to a 
wrong number of the street. The express company sent 
a postal stating that there was no such number and the 
parcel could not be delivered. The person to whom the 
parcel had been sent was notified by a postal card mis- 
directed just as the parcel had been, that the parcel was 
awaiting him at the express office, and the postal was 
delivered promptly. So far as speed la- concerned, the 
author may say that for some five years he had occasion 
frequently to use both the post-office and the express 
companies, and he never knew an instance in which the 
post-office parcel did not reach its destination sooner 
than the exjiress parcel, when both were sent to the same 
place at the same time.' Others who have tried experi- 
ments of this kind, or who will reflect upon their expe- 
riences, will be able to substantiate what is here said, and 
yet the facts are far from being generally appreciated. 
It is supposed that a safety and celerity greater than 
the facts warrant are furnisbed by tlie express com- 
pany, and the responsibility fur lose, which it is generally 
believed the express companies bear, is frequently ren- 
dered illusory by devices too numerous to be mentioned. 
Many services rendered by private corporations are 
Buch in quality that they would not be tolerated were 
they public services. Let the reader, when making a 
journey on a railway, imagine it operated by the govem- 

1 The manugBript ot tbe pruseat work tenee aa ■ good illuitnitioti. 
A\ (lu) rsqaeit of the pnbliiihera it was sent hj express to Boston, 
Hua. It was glren to (he express ngrit in Madison, Wis,. March IS, 
and waa delivered In Boston five 6ay» lator; namely. March 30, Had 
tt been sent bj mail at the same time, it would have been deilvered 
Much IT. 
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meut, and aak himself what objections would be made 
to the service, provided its quality should aot change at 
all. When the author made a trip from Baltimore, Md., 
to Dunkirk, N.Y-, via Rochester and Buffalo, some time 
since, it occurred to him thiit it would nut be an altugetlier 
bad idea, unitatiug Mr. Bellamy, to dream that our i 
ways had passed under government ownership, and were 
controlled by the government; and tlien to describe the 
trip as it actually occurred, pointiug out the aunoyancea 
and inconvenieuces suffered, and to show bow such an- 
noyances and i)icouveniences would be impossible with a 
system of free i)rivate industry, with its natural desire to 
please. The line of argument used by aoKalled ortho- 
dox political economists of the present time with regard 
to private enterprise could be followed. Attention would 
first be called to the fact that the upper bertli in the 
sleeping-car was lowered, although it was unoccupied; 
then to the fact that the oil lamps smoked and gave a 
feeble light, although railways elsewhere had adopted 
electric lighting or gas, even in the seeoud-claas passen- 
ger coaches ; and further, to the fact, that such a little 
convenience as a hood to cover the lamps, and to prevent 
their shining into the eyes of some of the occupants of 
the upper berths, had not been adopted. It could be 
shown couolusively that all these abuses could only exisi 
under a system of governtnent ownership. Attentioi 
would then be called to the fact that ijassengers were 
obliged to wait three-quartei's of an hour in Rochester, 
and five or six hours in BulTalo, where a change was made 
from the Sew York Cejitral to the Lake Shore Railway, 
the Lake Shore train leaving according to schedule time, 
five minutes before the New York Central train arrived. 
It could be proved beyond all doubt that under a private 
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system sucli gross neglect of the convenience of the 
travelling piitilic could not possibly take place. After 
a descriijtioii of the trip, its a dreuiu of expeiicucea under 
govemiaent ownership, the dreamer would wake up and 
&id that it bad all actually taken place under private 
ownership. Then the query would be, "How could it 
happen ? " 

Had the classical economist visited Baltimore a few 
years ^o, uuder the impression that the street-car lines 
were owned and operated by the city, it is easy to 
imagine what he would bave said. Tbe accommoda- 
tions for the public, at certain times of the day, were 
entirely inadequate, and travel was slow, almost beyond 
comparison. Our economist, under the hypothesis men- 
tioned, would have repeated for us the old phrase : " The 
government stroke is slow," and the people would have 
been invited to try active, alert private enterprise. This 
Bame person visiting the street in Baltimore called the 
York Road, would have found it as disgusting a city 
street, perhaps, as could be found in any city which 
oould with reason boast of a considerable degree of 
wealth and culture. Looking at the muddy, dl-kept 
street, poorly paved, full of depressions tilled with water, 
and turning his eyes to the street-car tracks, elevated 
Beveral inches above the surface. — an unsightly incon- 
venience, — and observing the general absence of side- 
walks, and the poor quality of the walks where they did 
exist, he would have said : " This is conclusive against 
municipal enterprise." Careful inquiry woidd have re- 
vealed the fact, however, that all which he beheld was, 
like the street-car lines, private enterprise; for the York 
Road was a toll-road, tbe unsightly and inconvenient 
cu tracks were maintained by a private corporation. 
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ami the sidewalks, where they eiisted, were purely in- 
dividual enterprises. 

These illustrations might be continued indefinitely. 
It has been neoessary to give such illustrations at some 
length, because they_are of great importance in illustrat- 
ing the fact thaifauy careful observer will notice that we 
are more impatient with government enterprise than with 
private industry. We are dealing with psychological 
phenomena. If we had collective management of iudua- \ I 
try, the collectivity, or those administering it, vouid be ' 
held responsible for whatever did not suit us ; and the 
psychological result of this concentratio n of dissatisfac- 
tion would be a revolutionary state of mindj - ^ I 

The outcome of socialism, then, it is to be apprehended, 
would be such an amount of dissatisfaction tlmt one of 
two things would happen : either socialism would result 
in a series of revolutions, reducing countries like Eng- 
land and the United States to the couditiou of the South 
American republics, and rendering progress impossible ; 
or the dissatisfaction would cause a complete overthrow jl 
of socialism, and a return to the discredited social order." ^ 

It may be said, in reply, that the higher standard 
which would be set for government enterprises argues a 
strength iu socialism. This is only true providing that 
we have a more intelligent and philosophical population 
than auy popuLition which can anywhere be found at 
present. It is, however, an argument for the extension 
of government industry along certain well defined lines, 
as fast as public opinion can be educated in such manner 
as to appreciate and to support public enterprise. ^ 

Closely connected with the weakness of socialism, 
which has just been discussed, is the objection that the 
selfishness of designing and tinscrupulous men interposes 



^^^ which ha( 
^^^B 8el£shnes£ 
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obstacles in the way of progress in the directiou of Booial- 
isra. Such men, even now, utilize unwarranted dissatia- 
faction with governmeiit for their own advantage. They 
exaggerate any weaknesses or shortcouiings of govern- 
ment, and take pains to fan the flames of discontent, if 
thereby they can get into their possession the business 
which has heretofore been a public service. The gas- 
works of Philadelphia furnish an illustration. From 
time to time men have formed combinations for the pur- 
pose of gaiuing control of these gas-works, iu order that 
tliey might reap the enormous returns which they would 
yield to private parties luider private management. 
When the gas in I'll i hide Iphia has been poor, the organs 
of this ring have talked about it, and have told the 
people that no other city in the country had such 
jioor gas, whereas one who had travelled extensively at 
all could see that this was an entirely false statement. 
Every defect in municipal management was exaggerated, 
every merit was minimized.' Not only was the press of 
the city, at least with few exceptions, operated in behalf 
of this scheme, but the municipal council was at one time 
very nearly captured. It required ^ great effort on the 
part of the best elements in the city to save to the city 
this valuable properly. Since that time, it is hoped that 
the public in Philadelphia bas been so enlightened, that a 
further attempt of private parties to secure the gas-works 
would be unsuccessful, But this illuatration shows how 
slow and difficult progress must be in the direction of the 
sooialization of industry. 

' It 1b even claimed tliat Ihorc who wsnted tn pnrchiuie tlie gc*- 
works oatA tlieir hitlueiice in llie cduncll to defeat nppropristions 

ided for lliB itniiroveitient anil vxteiisiuu of the gas-iilaiit, tbiu 
doing what the; conld to mako the serricf^ poor. 
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CHAPTER V. 

80CIAUSM A MENACE TO T.rmmf ry, 

TiiK dauger to liberty, wliioh it is ui^d socialism 
would curry witli it, is usually mentioned as the chief 
objection to the jtroposaJs of the socialists. The line of 
argument adojited by those who claim that socialisin ' 
would be dangerous to liberty is a familiar one, and need 
not detain us long. ^Ve may say that at present there 
are two spheres of occupation, the public and the pri- 
vate, and that each offers an escape from the other. He 
who feels that he is n'strained or oppressed in the publio 
service may seek relief in private employment, or he may 
endeavor to establish a business of Ids own. Ou the 
other hand, those who are oppressed in private employ- 
it often find a refuge and a, larger freedom in the 
public service. There would, under socialism, be only 
1 considerable sphere of employment, and there is 
rea^ou to fear that the inability to escape from the publio 
sphere would compel the submission to onerous and 
tyrannical conditions, im^tosed by the administrative 
heads of the business in which one might be engaged. , 
But even this is not all, because it is claimed that pri- 
vate employment, on accoimt of the multiplicity of em- 
ployers, affords greater protection against oppression 
tEan does public service ; consequently, that the sphere 
of occupation offering the chief guaranties would be re- 
duced to insi^iilicant dimensions. We are admonished, 
L fiirthennore, that parties must always exist. Dtffcreueea 
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of policy, or personal quarrels, ^ving rise to potitical 
dissensions, would exist uuder socialism as well as in a 
competitive society. Would ucit llie dominant party 
punish opponents ? Naturally, it would be impossible 
to dismiss one from the puhiip service, but one could Iw 
opprc8si;d otSierwise. It ia quite possible to worry and 
annoy an obnoxious employee, and to favor one whom 
it is desired to favor, in a thousand and one ways which 
can be felt, but not formulated and defined in such man- 
ner that they can be made the subjeitt of legal proof and 
formal complaint. 

The socialists, however, do not Lick for a rejoinder to 
these current objections, although their reply may not be 
regarded a ^ a s ufficient answer. We must, first of all, 
notice tha isoc ialists have a somewhat different concep- 
tion of lilierty from that which usually obtains. They 
have their minds fixed upon economiij liberty, rather 
than political liberty. They desire that every man shall 
have a voice in the control of industry, and not be sub- 
jected to rides framed by others. But this is not all. 
They perceive that the chief restrictions iifmn freedom 
of movement at the present time are economic in nature, 
and in this they are quite correctA Any one who will 
reflect upon the things which he desires to do, and upon 
those restrictions which keep him from acting in ac- 
cordance with his desires, will soon discover that the 
restriotions upon his movements rarely proceed from 
government, but generally have their origin in lack of 
resources. A jtoor man wishes to spend the winter in 
Egypt bi'c;iuse he has consumption. No statute stands 
in llie way, and yet he is as nnable to go as he would be 
if prohibited by ten tJiousand legislative enactments. 
But this is not all. Resthctious provcod from lack of 
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economic resources, and compulsion is connected with 
our economic necessities. We see men in society coming 
and going as bidden by others. A few men, compura- 
tively, say to thousands and tens of thousands " go," and 
tliey go ; " come," and they come. We can witness this 
in any factory. We have simply to step out of onr 
houses into tlie streets to find the many obeying the 
commands of the few. Wliy do they do so ? Are they 
compelled to do bo by statute law ? Only in rare cases. 
Where, then, is the seat of authority? It is found in 
private property, which, according to its very definition, 
carries with it the right to exorcise control over other 
men with respect to the objects of private property. 
Consequently, we hear tlie socialists using tlie expres- 
sion, " wage-slave," — a slavery which they maintain 
arises out of the nature of the present society. We must 
have authority if we are to have industrial organization. 
But what shall be tlic seat of authority ? This brings 
us at once face to face with one of the critical iioints 
in socialism. Will authority be more wisely exercised 
when it finds its seat in government than when it fintla 
its seat in private property? Or is it perchance a mixed 
system which affords tlie greatest guaranties of full 
and free opportunity for the development of all our 
fiiculties ? 

The socialists have yet something else to urge. They 
tell us that the ideal freedom in industrial life, which 
many have soiight, is tliat which belongs to an earlier 
stage of economic development; namely, the stage of 
smoJ) industries. When production is carried on on a 
large scale, men must act together. This cannot be 
otherwise. But socialism pro^ioses that the workers 
owning the tools of industry shall themselves partiot- 
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Ipate in the enactment of the regulations which they must 

■ obey. They also evidently regard the material sphere 
I of existence as merely a means to an end ; and they look 
I to the time, free from tuil, which they expect socialism 
I -will give them, and the resources which they will then 
§ enjoy, for the best opportunities of free dc-vulopnient and 
1 free movement. The main thing witli them seems to be 
I liberty outaide the economic sphere ; and no«- tliey claim 
litliey do not enjoy tiiis. The [wsition of the sucialists 
I in this respect will, jierhaps, be made clearer by two 
I quotations taken from writers who very well describe 
I the socialistic [lositioii, although, possibly, they are not 
\ themselves avowed socialists. 

"What la liberty with long hours and low wages? Is it 

■ liberty ? Can liberty exist with long hours and low wages ? 
\ What rubbish it is to nay that we enjoy liberty, when we work 

1 bare subsistence, and toil only lo keep bwly and soul 
I together; and at that, only succeed In doing so for a short 
L time. Look at the condition of the masses. Wliat is life or 
I liberty to the majority of them ? Life is a burden, and lllipriy 
I A mere morkery. For the exploiten. It is different; tbey eojoy 
I life and liberty tbroiigh big profits." ' 

" The Derlaration of Independence yestenlay meant self-pov- 

Kemmenl; to-day it means self-employment, which is but auolber 

I name forself-govemnient. , . . Not as an exception, but unlver- 

1' Mlly, labor is doing what it does not want to do, and not gi>tling 

[ what it wants or what It needs. Laborers want to w*ork eight hours 

I day; they must work ten, fourteen, eighteen. Crying to their 

employers, to eongress, to legislatures to I* rescued, tbey go down 

oudrr the murderous couplers and wheels of the railroads faster 

tlian if they were in active service in war, marching out of one 

battle into another. They want lo send their children to school; 

L tbey must send them to the factory. Tbey want their wives to 

> From the Pntcmou Labnr Standard, quoted by the Carpenltr tor 

Ijfoveubei, laiia. 
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ke<^p hoiue tor them; but tbey, too, must throw some BbaLUe or 
guiile some wheel. They niuflt work when lliey are sick; they 
must Ktoi) work at another's will; they must work life out to keep 
lile Id. The people have to ask for work, and then do not get it. 
Thuy have to take less than a fair share of the product; they J 
have to risk life, limh, or health — tlieir own, their wives', their 1 
chililrcn'a — for others' scllishness or whim. They contiuue, for J 
fear, to lead lives thai force them to do to others the cheapening 1 
and wrongs of which they complain when done to them." ' 



There are, moi'eover, uot wanting those who otalm that j 
the public service, even to-day, is that in which there is I 
found the greater liberty. The workingmen of Belgium, j 
we are told, prefer to work in the government i-ailway j 
shops rather than in those belonging to jirivate railway | 
corporations ; and in Germany, we ilo nut aee that railway f 
employees have suffered any iidditjoual restrictions upon J 
their liberty since tlie railways passed under public owii- i 
ership and management. The interferences of private I 
corporations, both with their employeea and with others I 
who are obnoxious to tliem, — in short, their general J 
tryanny and oppression, — are further cited. In all fair* J 
ness, it should also not be forgotten that tliose iiniver- I 
sities which tauglit the world the value of freedom in I 
learning and in imparting inBtmctiou are the German i 
state universities, which are, perhaps, those to-day otfop- I 
ing greater guaranties to professors against interferences [ 
with their liberty than do any other universities ; and I 
they are undoubtedly far ahead, in tliia respect, of the J 
private foundations in the United Stitea. The imper- I 
sonal nature of tbe state itself seems to afford a cettain I 
protection. The state does not follow one up relentlessly I 

1 From " The Rnfely of thp Future lies in Organlxed I^bor,' 
adilFras liy U. D. Lloyd, belor(> tlio Tliirteenth Aiinual CcmTBn 
ol the Amerioon Federation of Labor. 
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t and persecute one coutinuously, as private persons some- 
( times do. The state has a jioor memory for ofFenMa 
[ against itself. It is not entirely ingigailicant that the 
I presidency of one of the most important Stat« univer- 
[ Bities in the United States was recently offered to a 
[ scholar who had attacked State universities very strongly 
I and made, perhaps, as able an argument as one could 
I against their very right to exist 

There is still a further ar^ment in favor of the 
I position of the socialists, although the socialists them- 
I selves have trei^nently overlooked it. A recent advfxiate 
I of socialism admits that, imder socialism, there would be 
I only one enijiloyer. But he was not by any means called 

upon to make this admission. We have, in the United 
1 Btates, some foity-four commonwealths and many local 
\ political units, in addition to the national government. 
k "While tliese local political units would, under socialism, 
I liare to act, in the main, according to some common 
I principles, it is not by any means necessary that they 
[ should all have one administration. There is no reason 
[ why the various units, tJie nation, the State, and the city, 
[ or other local political unit, should not be relatively as 
I free in their administrations as to-day. At the present 
I time, one who is oppressed or wronged in the national civil 
I service may frequently find employment in the service 
I of a commonwealth or of a city. It will happen at times 
I that one party will be in power in the nation, another in 
I the State, and a third in the city; and this cannot fail 
I to offer a measure of protection. German professors, in 
t earlier times, who were oppressed in a university in one 
I German state, frequently found protection and opportu- 
I sities in a university in another state, And why a mul- 

tiplici^ of states should not still afford a measure of 
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protection noder soculism, it is hanl to oonoeire. 
altogetlier probable tliat the federal fonn of gorei 
is, on this accoout, as well ma on aoconnt of the facilitii 
which it affords for experimentation, that one wkivb is 
most favorable to socialism. Tiiere appears to be no 
reason why, under socialism, we in the United Slates 
should be obliged to abandon any one of oar politicaL 
subdivisions; aud it would be a grievous mistake 
the BOcialbtic staiulpoiut to denounce tbe Americaii 
luunwealth. While some different distribution of powers 
would be necessitated, it is not clear that the State and 
the local political unit would not occupy relatively quite 
aa iiu|iortant positions as tbey do to-day. 

The position of the aooialiste, then, is a far stronj 
one than is ordinarily supposed, and yet it does 
appear to the author of the present work entirely satis-' 
factory. He cannot forget that the world's history is a 
warning against unchecked and unfettered power. It ia 
true that there would be different political units, afford- 
ing far better prot<^'Ction tlian is generally supposed 
even when this is at^knowledged, it must not be forgoti 
wltat a tremendous power a [Hilitical faction would bai 
once it gained control of even a large jjart of the country. 
There must be at least some government; and to tall 
about " administration of things," in the place of "gov- 
ernment of persons," does not do away with this necessity. 
Even if the functions of government sbould be reduced 
to the lowest terras compatible with socialism, those in 
whose hands were centred political and economic control 
Wdiild have tremendous power, however they might be 
selected or apjKtintcd. Nor can we forget tbe possibilitJea 
of combinations between different parties fur certain pi 
poses. It would, under socialism, be quite possibli 
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two or three parties to act together, as soraetimes they 
do now. The frequent assertion that the Democratic and 
-Bepublican parties have acted together in Sew York City 
> control tlie civil service, seems to be well founded; 
uid it is quite conceivable that two or three parties 
Bight act together to jirotnote tlie interests favorable to 
H few leaders, and to keep down, if not persecute, obnox- 
Hia persons. We have a still better illustration than 
ihat afforded by a combination of political parties in a 
eity like New York to control the civil service. The 
Christian Chnteh and secular governments, in the early 
foentiiries of our era, existed as two separate powers. 
Tlieir spheres seeracii to be so entirely different tliat a 
person might have supposed that one would afford ample 
protection against the excesses and abuses of the 
I Other ; but such was not the case, for now the one and 
■ now the other was in the ascendency, and the one in 
I power used the other for purposes of cruel wrong and 
^Oppressive tyranny. We must finally bear in mind the 
mportant fact, that restrictions need not necesaa- 
Bvily proceed from the base, but that they can also pro- 
sed from the conscientious, and that those restrictions 
IjDpon desirable liberty which find their foun<hition in 
;e. even if it is a perverted conscience, are most 
dangerous. Those guilty of oppression in the Christijin 
Church were often men who acted conscientiously. They 
did that which they believed to be right. Let us suppose 
that in any country the prohibitionists should gain the 
ascendency. The fact that they are such conscientious 
people would compel them to use every means in their 
-power to prevent the expression of opinions which they 
miglit regard as most dangtrous. They corild hardly 
rent the use of tlie jmnting-press, but they might 
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here and there interfere with the right of free and open 
speech ; and, in control of the central government, they 
might interfere with the circulation of literature to them 
obnoxious. The reader may say, '^ But I think this is an 
excellent argument in favor of socialism, because prohi- 
bition is altogether a desirable thing." But, altogether 
apart from the fact that very many will not agree with 
him, he should bear in mind that what would be possible 
with reference to prohibition, would be possible with 
reference to the free expression and circulation of views 
on other topics. 
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CHAPTER VL 



Socialism means a miifieatioii of iiiilustry. It ia 
baaed ujion the hypotliesis that it is possible to organize 
evety braiicli of industry as a uiut. It is, indeed, maiu- 
tained by adherents of the purely evolutionary theory 
f of socialism, that unification or monopoly iu every branch 
I of industry ia an inevitable onteoine of industrial devel- 
opment. If this is 80, we would have only to choose 
between private and public monopoly, and this would 
mean that socialism was not merely possible, but inevi- 
table, because there could be no hesitation in re^rd to 
_ our choice if we were obliged to choose between the 
P irresponsible domination of private trusts, and socialism, 
I, for the latter signifies equally centralized pixiduction, but 
Jjiroduction under the control of representatives respon- 
1:Bible to the [>eo|>Ie. 

We are again brought face to face witli one of the most 
I difficult and critical ([uestion in the discussion of aocial- 
lism. We see the work of combination and consolidation 

■ going on about us. What will be the outcome ? We 

■ must not shut our eyes to the fact, and we muat admit 
ikly, that universal private mono|>oly would only mean 

'the final substitution of public for private control ; in 
other words, ^ain, aocialism. When we examine the vari- 
ous industries carefully, we find that it is necessary to 
viaasiiy them, for it is by no means ine^-ibible that the 
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same law of development lioldB for all. The alleged ten- J 
dency to monopoly is frankly admitted with reference to f 
a whole class of businesses, which we call natural monopo- 1 
lies. We will return to the discussion of these later ; 
but now attention is called to the fact that they include 
enterprises like railways, highways, telegraphs, harbors, 
Btreet-car lines, electric-lighting plants, gaa-works, water- I 
works, etc. They also include the exploitation of natural | 
resources so limited in extent that a combination of men 
can acquire the entire supply. Possibly autliranite ooal { 
and petroleum will illustrate this class; perhaps, also, 
natural gas should be included. As we have admitted the I 
principle of monopoly with respect to these pursuits, we ' 
have also admitted that the socialistic plan of prorliiction 
is possible for them. We also observe that collective ' 
ownership of all property of the kind mentioned, and the 
collective management of businesses connected with this | 
property, are possible. , 

But we witness the existence of trusts outside of this 
field, especially iu manufacturing, and the claim ia 
made that the tendency of manufactures is inevitably i 
towards monopoly. We should always bear in mind, 
however, the contrast between production on a large 1 
scale and monopoly. Production on a very large scale J 
may exist together with the sharpest competition. The 
question is not whether production will be carried on 
on a large scale, and whether auch production is inevi- 
table, but whether it is possible to organize each promi- 
nent branch of manufactures as a single whole. Can 
every main line of manufacturing industry be brought 
. under unified conti'ol ? is the same question put in a I 
different form. Socialism affirms that this is possib" 
and some socialists, as we have seen, affirm not only J 
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that it is possible, but that it is inevitable. Tbey assert 
that every business is a natural monopoly, and that the 
expression itself, " natural monopoly," is a& much out of 
jilace as would be the espression " natural adults," with 
reference to human beings. Every human being becomes 
in time an adult, and so, they say, every biisiuess be- 
comes in time a monopoly. Proof is sought in a long 
list of trusts and combinations. which havo been more 
or less successful. When we look into this list of trusts 
in manufactures, however, we quickly ascertain that 
few of them have aohieved anything like complete mo- 
nopoly; and if we examine the list of unsuccessful at- 
tempts to form trusts, we shall discover that this is 
longer than the list of partially succesarul trusts. What 
we ascertain iu reality is a demonstration of the advan- 
tages of production on a large scale, and a few attempts 
to secure a monopoly which have been partially success- 
ful, and a far larger number of cases of failure to estab- 
lish monopoly in maniifacturiug industries. So far as 
any historical inductive proof is concerned, we must aay 
that it is, as yet, latkiug. The careful thinker will at 
least demand time for further observation. He will tell 
us to wait and see wliat tendencies are revealed by sub- 
sequent industrial development. If we turn to deduc- 
tive proof, however, no convincing argimients have been 
advanced to support the hypothesis, either that unifica- 
tion of manufa4;tures is, generally speaking, inevitable, 
or even possible. We must not overlook the immense 
difficulty of a management so watchful, so alert, so full 
of resources, so fruitful in initiative and enterprise, that 
it can permanently secure better results than a number 
of smaller and comjieting manufacturers. We may say, 
j^tliermore, that tlie tendcneies to form monopoliM 
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in mauufiietuies can sometiiues be explained by a tariff 
[Kilicy favorable to combiiiatious, or by special favors 
received at the bauds of thuse conducting railways 
and other natural mouopolies, whose servioea are in- 
dispensable. 
j r Naturally, it would carry ua too far, and require too 
much space, to discuss this question exliaustively. We 
oan claim, however, safely, that the burden of proof rests 
upon the advocates of the theory of monopoly, and that 
they have not yet produced the proof, so far as manufac- 

, tures are concerned. Even if tsertain great lines of man- 
ufacturing should bo conducted in accordance with the 
principles of socialism, there would still remain a large 
number of manufacturers producing on a comparatively 
small scale, chiefly for local needs, whose productive Ope- 
rations could not well be unified. 

Foreign commerce is of less importance, but yet of vast 
significance, and it ia not easy to see how this could be 
carried on under socialism. A chief difficulty would be 
the adjustment of values, and the deteimi nation of the ex- 
tent to which internatioual exchanges should be effected. 
In the absence of a common organization, including the 
nations making the exchanges, it would seem necessary 
to fix values and regulate exchanges in accordance with 
existing methods; and yet, the basis of existing methods 
in the present order would be wanting. Tlieii there would 
be the further danger that a nation still capitalistic would, 
through foreign commerce, impede, if not upset, tlie ar- 
rangements of the socialistic state. 

But, even should the position of the socialists be proved 
with respect to manufactures and foreign eomnieree, it 
would further be necessary to prove it with respect to 

I agriculture. Socialism means that socialistic production 
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and distribution is to dominate our economic life, and 
sltould every other pursuit be conducted according to 
the principles of socialism, and agriculture be left out, we 
should have something very different from socialism, be- 
cause a large proportion, and, in munj countries, moi'e 
tlian half the population, would not be included within 
tlie socialistic organization. It can safely be asserted 
that no plan which is even plausible has been adduced 
for tlie organization of agriculture according to the de- 
mands of socialism. The tendency to production, even 
on an increasingly large scale, is so uncertain that it 
does not seem to have i-cceived clear historical and 
Statistical proof. An examination of tbe results of his- 
torical and statistical inquiry leaves us in doubt. The 
Oerman socialists rely greatly upon more or less correct 
reports of farming on a large scale which they receive 
from the United States. They attribute the effective- 
ness of American agriculture in competition, to the use 
of improved raa«liinery, and to the introduction of 
capitalistic methods iu American farming. They dwell 
lai^ely uimn the stories told of the so-called bonanza 
farms. The careful observer in America, however, sees 
many different tendencies at work. While in part« of the 
country, esjiecially wliere a few great staples dominate, 
^rieultural production is in somo instances conduct^'d 
on a very large scale, elsewhere the large farms are 
divided and subdivided : and practical farmers frequently 
claim that he who would attain the best results must be 
careful not to attempt farming on too large a scale. 
Every one who has had experience of farming in the 
United States knows tliat many have found it decidedly 
to their advantage to sell a part of their land, and to . 
reatrict the scale of tlieir upenttions. At one time, in^J 
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deed, the feeling in favor of farming on a small scale 
found expresKion in the watcli-word, •' Ten acres enough I " 
OeneiTilly speaking, when, in any part of the country, we 
Had farmers ^lassing over from extensive to intensive 
agrioulture, the teiideney Sf ems to be to break up tha 
large fanos into smaller farms. An illustration which 
has fallen under the ul)Bervation of the author is that of 
gnipe culture in western New York. This grai* culture 
took tlio place of general farming, and e8i)ecially the pro- 
duction of milk, butter, and cJteese, and resulted in a 
givat increase in the number of holdings. Many parts 
of the country are so varied in the quality of the soil 
and in situation that production must be carried on on a 
small scale to secure the best results, because the farmer 
must know every acre of his laud accurately. One field 
of five acres will be especially well adapted to barley; 
anottier field of twenty acres is an excellent meadow; 
jmssibly a tract of land including thirty acres is best 
fuliipteil for pasturage ; while a field of five acres at the 
n]>]iusite extremity of tlie farm, which alone of all thfl 
farm has a gravelly soil, is best adapted to small fruits. 
Kacia like tliese are overlooked by those writers, especially 
foreign writers, who appear to imagine that the whole of 
the United States resembles certain portions of the Xorth- 
west. where land is found with soil evidently uniform in 
its situation and iiualities, and where the produi'tioD of 
one or two staple articles, by extensive agriculture, is 
advantageous. 
I [ ?fow, if all this is admitted, — and it certainly pan- 
not be maintained that the opposite has been proved, 

the socialistic positkm is nnlenable with respect to 
agrieidture. Socialists themselves acknowledge that 

irate ownership of tbe soil is miuirvd for the ponaik 
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of agriculture on a small scale.' The unilicatiott of agri- 
culture as a pursuit req^uirea not only careful knowledge 
of all the land which is under one management, but it 
implies a uniHed organization of labor. There must be 
some central adnmiiatratiye authority, ivhich can have 
Bujiervisiou over all the workers, assigning to each one 
his task, and able to see that he performs it faithfully. 
Production on a large scale, under a single management, | 
whether this be public or private, implies something like ' 
a militai-y organization. We readily see how this can _ 
be applieil to railways and like pursuits, and to many 
branches of manufacturing, but it is not clear that it is 
applicable to agricultui*e. On the contrary, the difficul- 
ties in the way of such an organization of agricultural 
workers seem to be insurmountable. The successful 
fanner keeps a constant watch over all his force ; they i 
are under his eyes continually, and the geographical ex- | 
tent of agricultural operations limits the possibilities of 
unified management. "v^^ 

There is, furtliermore, reason to fear that socialism does 
not supply adequate motives for economic activity to 
men so imperfectly developed as those with whoi 
must deal. Competition is one of the chief mutives, i 
although not the only motive, keeping in opemtiou tlie | 
wheels of industrj- at the pi-esent time, C"mj>etition, in j 
the large sense, means the struggle of individiutl inter- J 
ests on the basis of the existing social order, which i 
eludes, as its fundamental features, private pro])erty, ■ 

1 Tliis vfew is oiprpMed hy Kaabiky in hi« " Erfnrw-r Prognunm, 
knd It charncterlstlo of a purely evoJationnry ■ocialUm. A Fabian I 
•odalfst ralaea the questlnii whether ve mnlil nnt h&ve public oi 
ship of land, wilh [iriviit* mnnagoment. PoB»iWy; yel ILU w 
give us Mmething quite different Irom pure tDolahiin, 
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freedom of person, fi^e contract, and vested interestd. 
Com[>etitiou meaua the freedom of an isdiindual acting 
upon the basis of the existing order, and otherwise within 
certain legally established limits, to care for hia own in. 
terests in economic alTairs, — to secure the liighest price 

..obtainable for the goods and services whicli he desires to 
a of, and, ou the other hand, to procure goods and 
fl at the lowest prices wliicli he can induce any one 

I tO- moept. Free comiietiliou means rivalry and conflict, 
because manifestly when several persons are seeking the 
same thing not all can get it It signifies the attempt of 
different persons to render the same service or to sell the 
Bame kind of commodities to a given person. If one is 
r I accepted, the others must be rejected. 
■ Competition has been called brutal, and it is bo in 
many respects. It crushes human beings by the thou- 
sand, and continually throws out of the industrial field 
au immense amount of human rubbish, which is unable 
to maintain itself in the competitive world. We may 
take the case of manufacturers competing witb one 
another. £:icb one tries to sell his products, and often 
to exclude otliers from the market. Other things being 
eqiuil, the larger tlie sales the larger the gains of the 
manufacturer. But when several are trying to sell 
goods to the same person, the one who offers the goods 
at the lowest price will be the successful person under 
the system of free comiwtition. Tlie question, then, 
which confronts the manufacturer is this : How to pro- 
duce goods at t!ie lowest price, if possible at a lower 
price tlian others, iind in vast quantities 1 As the cost of 
labor is a principal item in the entire cost of the product, 

, the first tiling wliich suggests itself is to reduce wages, 

I then to extend the length of the working day, whicli 
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means procuring a greater amount of labor for the same 
pay, then to drive labor more remorselessly, and then to 
replace the labor of grown men by the labor of women 
and children, wlio ought not to work away from home at 
alt. These instances might be multiplied indefinitely, 
and socialists have portrayed them vividly, and dtserve 
praise for forcing tiiem upon our attention. 

Another class of evils connected witli this rivaliy in 
buying and selling comprises those wliich find expression' ,. 
in poor quality of wurkmansliip, in tlie use of inferior 
materials, in the adulteration of products, all designed 
to deceive the ultimate purchaser, and make him think 
that he is getting something different from that which is _ 
really offered hmi. It is not possible, then, to entertain 
the exaggerated claims often put forward in behalf of 
competition. The moilern competitive system has not 
existed long, but it has produced much evil. It is not - 
by any means the exclusive force which has brought 
about the present civilization, and to claim that it has 
^ven the modern wage-earner a more desirable material 
existence tlian that enjoyed iu earlier ages by kings and 
nobles is an absurdity which it is only possible for those 
to maintain who entirely fail to appreciate the essential 
elements in comfortable living on the material side. — 

It must still further be admitted that prepress fre- 
quently lies in the suppression of Competition, which is 
the contest for material gain, and the substitution there- 
for of emulation, which may be regarded as the atnigglo 
for approbation. Our law aTid medical schools, and edu- 
cational institutions generally, have improved precisely 
in pTOi>nrtii>n as they have outgrown the com])etitivo 
principle. Those medical s<fhoo!s which are still con- 
ducted a^ private institutions designed to secure tli* . 
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t peennaij retains to their managers, ue inferior 
Thkl) bring disgnice u|k>ii the iue>lH'al ]>ro- 
fesskm in the United States. We call their condition 
one of degmlatiuD. That aatversity which is n^uducted 
on the principles of commercial competjtiun is a poor 
afhir indeed. It U in paiticolar unfortunate that the 
salary of a professor shoidd hare any ciinDecition with 
the sticcess of the institution which employs him. if 
" success ■' is used m a competitive sense. As the supe- 
rior schools of the country, however, have imiiroved, a 
Strang spirit of emulation has been increasingly substi- 
tut*-d for the competitive principle. Hospitals con Juctcd 
aoi-ording to mercantile principles are viewed with suspi- 
cion; and if it is known that a hospitiU in any part of the 
coimtry is in no sense dei)endent ui>on Its earnings, and 
that the physicians care little about these, that hosjtital 
unfailingly inspires confidence. The same holds in still 
higher degree with respect to asylums for tlie insane. 
Public management has sina enough to answer for ; but 
it would be hard fur public management at its worst to 
duplicate the abuses and atrocities connected with the 
care of the insane in England, when it was left to private 
comjietitive industry.' Literature is mean and contemp- 
tible when it falls under tiie domination of competition ; 
and architecture lias achieved its grandest triumphs when 
competition has been weak in society. 

I r On the other hand, it should be acknowledged freely 

that competition has led to numberlfas inventions and 
improvenieiita in the technical processes of production, 
aiid tbiit it has played a very large part in the material 

I I progress of tlie present century. Oppression and degra- 

I Ct. the ilwctlpdoii Ktvon In Hoddar's " Life nud Works of Did 
SeTenlU Oiul of Slinlleabnr]'." 
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datiou of labor lue aot the only means to bring about a 
reduction in the expt-nsea of produi'tion. Im|jrovfnieiits 
wliicli enable lUe producer to accomplisli a given result, 
■ with tbe expenditure of a smaller amount of labor and 
I capital than was previously required, have been frequent, 
I anil these improvements signify social as well as indi- 
l vidtial gain. Now and again it happens that those who 
[.attain a brilliant success in industry, even under the 
T pressure of sliarp industrial competition, have treated 
I their indiisti-ial subordinates well, and have succeeded 
because they deserved success, having contributed largely 
to material progress- 
Competition likewise affords a stimulus Which human 
I nature needs, because cumjwtitiou rewards men for 
\ acht«.>vemeut. Competition lieeps us alert and active, 
I because we know that we shall be punished by the loss 
jr industrial position, whatever that may be, if we 
[ let others get ahead of us in the race for the material 
I good things of life. Undoubtedly, this struggle to sur- 
[ pass others is not ethically the higtiest sort of motive; 
I but every one must personally fee! the need of some kind 
[■of discipUue and control, a spur to the putting forth of 
I his best powers. Competition also may be looked at not 
I merely as an attempt to get ahead of somebody else, but 
[ as an endeavor to render the highest social service for 
I the smallest return. This is the best aspect of competi- 
I tion, and it must not be overlooked. A and B both want 
\ to sell to C a commodity. If A offers his commodity 
I at a lower price than B is willing to take, he has rendered 
r a greater service to C for a given return, 

OomjMtition has been supplanted recently in large por- 
Itians of the industrial field by combination and pnrtial 
i'Or complete monopoly ; and many of the evils from 
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whicli we suffer are not the result of competition, but of 
the absence of competition. The objections to trusts 
and private monoiiolies are based precisely on the fact of 
the absence of competition, which places the consumer 
in their power. If we think that one grocer ia asking 
too high a price for flour or potatoes, we have the oppor- 
tunity to see if we can do better elsewhere ; and the 
effoi-ts of several really competiug iiersous to sell com- 
modities of the same kind to the same person will keep 
any one from deriving more than a legitimate profit on 
capital, and a fair remuneration for labor. Moreover, 
the danger of loss of o])portunity to make at least fair 
profits and fair wages tends to aeeure polite and atten- 
tive treatuient. When, however, we do not like the 
price charged for gas, and believe that it is exorbitant, 
our only recourse, usually, is to stop the use of it. It is 
not merely that, but when we have every reason to be- 
lieve that we are charged with more gas than we actu- 
ally consume, we must submit to be robbed because the 
single gas company will otherwise shut off the supply, 
and any remedy for tlie sufferer is too difficult to bo 
practically available. And how unceremonious, brusque, 
and even impudent are often the agents of private mo- 
nopolies! If competition is bnital, we must remember 
that its absence is monopoly, and the experience of hi; 
torj- pronounces private monojioly odious. 

What has socialism to substitute for eom{ietttion as a 
force in production ? Upon what can it rely to keep in 
motion the wheels of industry, and to render progrdBS 
continuous ? It would seem, a]>ait from the necessities 
of life, which ordinary and indifferent service would 
give, that socialism must rely, on the one hand, on the 
greater opportunity for usefulness which superiority 
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would bring with it, and on the other upon honor or 
social esteem. There can be no doubt that social esteem 
has been tbe most powerful motive which has animated 
the conduct of men in all times. The Greeks, to gain 
the liigheat honor in their games, would undergo long 
and continuous toil, and put forth their best powers, 
developed to their utmost. Not only did the one who 
achieved this highest honor receive an immense triumph, 
but his entire family also shared his glory. Men do not 
struggle more ardently now for millions of money than 
tbe Greeks did for tbe honors in their games ; and, so far 
as the material content of these honors was concerned, 
that consisted of a few leaves, — the wreath of wild 
olive ! In every college and university in the land, and 
indeed in all lands, one may see the force of social 
esteem, and this social esteem is not won by success in 
money-making. The atmosjibere of universities in this 
and other lands is a democratic one, anil he occupies the 
first place in the esteem of his fellows who is successful 
in the pursuit of knowledge. Even in so aristocratic a 
country as Germany, the careful observer says of the 
students in tlje university, "They meet upon terms of 
fraternal equality. A common devotion to knowledge, 
without destroying the distinctions of birth and fortune, 
yet creates above tbem a higher university, where the 
most intelligent and laborious take the first place." ' 

Our industrial life, even at the present day, affords no 
exception to the rule that men are animated by the de- . 
eire for social eatf*m. They toil for money because they 
believe that money brings social esteem with it, and in 
so far as money ceases to bring social esteem tTiey cease 
to toil for it. When they have ac'iuired it tbey part 
> See Siduey Whitmao's " Imparial Gecmuiy." 
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with it to acquire social esteem. We may see a 
toiliug and moiltng for money, sacrlticing his own biglier ] 
faculties, oppressing Ms employees, and defrauding the J 
public. We say of such a man that he loves money I 
above everything else. But let lis watch his cai'eer a I 
little longer. He has acquired millions, and has led a I 
mean, contemptible, and even miserly life ; but suddenly ] 
he purchases a fine mansion and spends a hundred thou- 
sand dollars for a grand entertainment. Money flows | 
like water, and it seems, perhaps, that tliis millionaire is 
now governed by other motives. Not at all ; he sought 
money because he supposed that with it he could pur- 
chase social esteem. Either he had these personal 
expenditntea in view from the start, or he finds that J 
something more than mere possessions is necessary to J 
give him the esteem which be desires. An English 1 
manufacturer acquires a great fortune, and then retires 
from the business which brought him bis wealth to live 
upon a country estate. He voluntarily abandons the 
opportunity to gain great additional wealth, because he i 
hopes that he will enjoy a higher social position as the 1 
owner of large landed estates. The German manofae-J 
turer who has, through long seli'-deuial, won a million,] 
pai'ts with a considerable portion of his fortune to marry 1 
his daughter to a lieutenant with sixpence a day, be-l 
cause this lieuteiiant can give his daughter a higher J 
social position, and he may bask in the reflected sun-f 
shine of lier glory. A familiar illustration is afTordedf 
by the aervaiit-girl problem in the United States. Amet" 
ioan girls prefer other occupations tlian domestic ser- 
vice, although they yield smaller pecuniary returns," 
because, rightly or wrongly, they suppose that these 
other occnpatioDS carry with them a higher degree ol 
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social esteem ; and this supposition is so generally enter- 
tained tLat it produces a marked impression upon tlie 
, labor market. 

Social esteem, then, is an abundantly sufficient motive. 
I "We must concede tliat frankly to the socialists. But we 
I Iiave to ask the question, whether that conduct which is 
I socially hi>neficial would as a rule meet with social ap- 
I probation ? Those who move among the educated and 
I cultured will be readily inclined, perhaps, to give an af- 
L firmative answer. One acquainted only with university 
f life at its best, and judging the whole world by its stan- 
l dards, would not be inclined to entertain serious doubts 
regard to the line of conduct which would meet with 
I general social approbation. We must remember, how- 
I ever, tliat there are many different classes in society, and 
\ that each clasH has its own standards. 

The number of men 'who act in a manner which is dia- 
' advantageous to society, ia extremely large; and perhaps 
one can scarcely be deemed guilty of jiessimiam, if one 
expresses the opinion that only a minority of men evinco 
■ any genuine solicitude for the general welfare. Yet 
\ each one is animated by the desire for social esteem ; but 
I it is the esteem of those about him, the esteem of his own 
f class which governs his conduct. The thief belongs to 
s that honors the successful thief; and the daring 
I and successful bank robber, who daily hazards his own 
' life and freely takes the lives of others, is a hero of no 
small proportions to a very large class. A recent robber, 
who was shot while carrying out a daring plan of rob- 
bery, boasted that he did not want to be outdone by 
those notorious Missoiiri robbers, the James brothers. 
I Men of this sort are so honored that accounts of their 
I lives are written, and may be purchased at the book- 
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atalls of many a railway station. The prize-fighter is 
animated by a desire for social esteem, and his conduct 
is that which meets with the approbation of a consider 
able proportion of the entire American community. The 
most prominent Dew8j)apers in the country publish, not 
columns, but pages, describing the pre|)aration8 for a 
prize-figlit, and the fight itself, following it with minute 
account of the subsequent movements of the principal 
actors in the contest. The achievements of scholars and 
statesmen, so far as the press of the day is concerned, 
fade into insignificance when hrouglit into contrast vitli 
the encounters of a c-liampion pugilist. 

Tax-dodging and many other practices, which are di- 
rectly anti-social in character, ai'e indulged in freely by 
those who stand high in the community, and who are not 
ashamed of their conduct in this respect. Tliey do not, 
on account of their anti-social practices, lose the esteem 
of their fellows. 

When we call to mind all these facts, and many others 
which a little reflection will suggest to the reader, can 
we declare that under socialism we have reason to anti- 
cipate that regularly that line of conduct which ia 
socially beneficial would meet with social approbation ? 
If we are obliged to answer the question in the negative 
the cause of socialism ia at least greatly weakened. 

We must examine this question of the motives which 
impel men to action from the psychological standpoint. 
Wo are not merely concerned with what would be in the 
true interests of men, but with their capacity to appre- 
ciate their social interests. We have learned during gen- 
erations to look at economic questions from the individual 
standpoint. Will it be easy fi:ir us to look at questions 
concerning our material interests from the social stand- 
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point ? We do not now generally appreciate siifficiently 
the extent to which owr material welfare depends upon 
society. Should we under socialism, when so much more 
depended upon society, appre<!iate sufficiently the impor- 
tance of right social conduct ? It is on tlie social side of 
man's nature that his develojiment la slowest, aud social- 
iem inipliea a high development of man — and a very 
high development of man — precisely on this side, A 
socialist writer himself has spoken of " the individualist 
blacks of Africa," by which he virtually admits that 
sociulism is inconceivable among a people occupying so 
low a stage of civilization. Hut we have thousands and 
millions of people in tlie more civilized countries occupy- 
ing in social development a position not nuicli higher. 
Most instructive are the lessons which Christianity 
teaches us. Chriatiauity is a social religion, if it is any- 
thing. Its founder, a Jew, called himself not a son of 
Israel, but theSon of man, to identify himself with human- 
ity. He opposed the religious opinions and religious prac- 
tices of his day, on the ground that they placed some 
things above the duty which man owes to his fellows. 
Many a child thought, aud still thinks, that it is more 
important to give to the church than to care for an aged 
father and mother, Christ told those who thought that a 
gift to the church coidd justify one in neglecting to pro- 
vide for father and mother, that they made the word of 
God of no effect When men came to John the Baptist, 
Christ's predecessor, inquiring the way of life, he enjoined 
upon them the observance of social duties ; and when men 
asked Christ what they should do to be saved, he likewise 
bade them to care for their fellows, telling one inquirer to 
sell all that he hail and give to the poor, and telling an- 
other to follow the example of the good Samaritan. The 
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crowning act in Ctriat's mission manifested the social i 
side of Chris tiaiiitj', — he died for others. Yet while all , 
this is true, it has taken the Christian Church centuries 
even to approximate the positioi^of Christ with respect to j 
the social nature of religion. fReligion lias been treated, 
and is still treated, as an individual question. Individ- 
ual salvation has been a common and powerful phrase, 
and it has not been accompanied by its complement, 
social salvation! We may still go into many a prayer- 
meeting, and listen'ti) prayer after prayer and address I 
after address, and hear not one word which would ] 
indicate that the speaker recognized the existence of 
any one else in all the universe outside himself and 
Almighty God. Wlien at last the change begins, people J 
commence to write books entitled " Social Christianity," 
and " The Philanthropy of God ; " but the titles them* 
selves have to many a strange and startling sound. 

Many otiier illustrations of the slow development of | 
man on the social side might be instanced. One is 
afforded by ethics, which a great writer has declared I 
to be the queen of the social sciences. Ethics has, 
however, been pursued chiefly as an individual science, 
and men are only beginning to understand that it is I 
a social science. Must we not, in view of all these facte, 
reach the conclusion that there are limitations upon 
social action found iu the backward state of devi-lop- 
ment of man's social nature, and that men are still too ■ 
individualistic in their nature to permit us to b<i[ie that ' 
for a long time to come they will be able to conform to 
the requirements of a socialistic state ? 'i 
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CHAPTER TTI. 



We have already leaviiert that sdcialists wish to secure 
justice in distribution, but tliat thvy have not been able 
to agree upon a staiiilard of distributive justice, although 
they now generally seem disposed to regard equality in 
difitiibutiou as desirable. 

Equality ia unquestionably the simplest and easiest ' 
eotiitiun of the problem of distribution under socialism ; 
and it is frequently nrgued that it meets all the raquire- 
luents of distributive justice, beeauae it is held that, es- 
sentially, one man has rights equal to those which any \ 
otlker enjoys. 

Socialism compels us to agree upon a standard of dis- 
tributive justice which would be generally acceptable, 
and which would enlist the services of the most gifted 
and talented members of the community. If we depart J 
£rom the principle of equality, it is difficult in the ex- 
treme to establish any standard in accordance with fixed 
principles, ealculat^'d to settle controversy. Let ua suii- 
pose we decide to distribute material goods in accoMance 
with merit or service rendered. How shall we decide 
upon the value oj^different services when compared with 
one another ?] That distrihution which may be called 
ideal is one that leads to the maximum satisfaction of 
wants, — that is, distribution in accordance with needs. 
Tlds means equal distributiun among equals, but unequal 
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distribution amoDg tJiose who are unequal; ajid, as a 
matter of fact, iiieqiialitiea among men, in capacitj' and 
requirements, ai'e immense. 

It is desirable to satisfy the most intense wants first, 
and then those less intt^nse, aJid so on down the scale. If 
incomes were di8tribut«d etiually, there are men whose 
wants are so limited that they would liave more than 
enough for the satisfaction of every need, wliiie others 
would be deprived of the means for the satisfaction of 
genuine and pressing wants. One person liaa no special 
iiitellecttial gifts, and can soon acquire all the education 
which will be beneficial to him, so far, at any nite, as ed- 
ucation given in schools is concerned. Another has gi'eat 
gifts which fit him to become a painter, a musician, or an 
original scholar. It is in the interest of society that the 
faculties of such a one sliould be fully developed, and 
tliat for their development, the tools, im])lements, and 
opportunities, for the exercise of the talent, should be 
afforded. Yet the education which is required under 
such circumstances is often exijensive, including foreign 
travel and study, after the school education at home ia 
completed. Such a person can use advantageously a far 
larger income than the average mechanic or artisan. 

But how can we approximate Uiis distribution under 
socialism ? How can we reach agreement in regard to 
needs? Each one may appreciate his own needs suffi- 
ciently, but will he appreciate the needs of others, es- 
pecially of those who are his natural superiors, and who 
require ten tiroes as much aa he does? Will the ordinary 
farmer or industrial toiler cheerfully agree to the propo- 
sition that some one else needs ten times as much as he , 
does, in order to give equal satisfaction of wants? Un- 
less such is the case, we shall have dissatisfaction and 
discontent, likely to impair the usefulness of socialism. 
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And this is not all. Wiile it may be difficult for us to ' 
come to an agreemeut in regard to the differences in the 
value of services reudereil by various members of the 
coinmuuity, a. little uareful observation shows us that 
the diffei-ence, after all, is vast. In many a town, we can 
find a single individual upon whom the prosperity of the 
town set-ms largely to depend. While he lives, the chief 
enterprises of liie jjlace in which he is the leader thrive j 
but upon his deatli, mistake after mistake is made in 
management, and prosperity deserts the town. Every- 
thing else remains the -same aa before, but leadership ia 
absent, and that makes the difference between [(roaperity 
and failure. We may take a single iudustiial establish- 
ment and we shall find that, while under one man it 
thrives, nnder another it languishes. The question of 
success is dependent, above everything else, upon right 
leadership. Now, those who have superior gifts and ca- 
pacities are generally well aware of their superiority. 
They know that they render more valuable services than 
others ; and if we take men as they are now, or as they 
are likely to bo for a long time, we have every reason to ' 
believe that an assignment of merely eiyia.1 income would 
not enlist iu socialistic production tlie most capable mem- 
bers of the community, in such a manner that they would 
give their best enerpies to the socialistic state ; but nn- 
leas we could secure from the most talented members of 
the community willing service, socialism would ineWtably 
prove a serious failure. The poor organization and man- 
agement of the productive forces of society would lead to 
far greater waste than that which we experience at the 
present time. It is much to be feared that men cannot 
be socialized to that I'xtent that they will generally ac- 
cept the principle of eiptal reward for their services, 
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even could it be shown that it were desirahle. And it 
is impossible to show this, for quite the contrary is true. 

It is urged that iu the family we see what ethical re- 
quirements are, and we should blame a father who, at hia 
table, gave the best food to the strong, and inferior food 
to the feeble, clothed the most capable children in fins 
elothing, and allowed those who were so unfortunate as 
to be cripples to go in rags. Siiuh discrimination would 
shock our consciencea. The children of the family may 
render ujieijually valuable services, but that cannot jus- 
tify the inequality in reward ; yet this is only a part of 
the problem of the distribution of income. When it 
comes to the question of the use of material resources for 
the development of faculties, we feel that the father ia 
justified in spending far more on the son who has the 
larger faculties to be developed. If his means are lim- 
ited, he may keep the feebler son at home, and send the 
other son away to an academy, college, and university, 
and finally to travel in foreign lands, spending ten times 
as much upon him as the other. This is ethically justifi- 
able! '"'t ••" *''^ other hand, we admit that the son who 
receives this far larger share of the family income must 
see to it that he uses these developed faculties for the in- 
terest of the weaker brother as well as bis own. Other- 
wise he fails iu meeting the requirements of ethics. 

Similarly, it is quite proper that various memlwrs of 
society should consume large quantities of economic 
ds, even when others lack some of the necessities of 
life, because it is demanded for the sake of the higher 
interests of society. But those who have been favored 
must remember that they have been favored, and use all 
their faculties and resources for the good of society as 
a whole. Her« we draw a line between that consumption 
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of goods which iniuisters to development in any form, 
and that consumption vhich serves simply to gratify 
vanity, or which mert-ly promotes sensual enjoyment. 
Liiziiry stands condi-mned. 

All this brings ns tu the observation that thero is great I 
danger that, under socialism, the true requirements of 
those engaged in the higher pursuits would be under- 
estimated, and that the importance of tbose oi^cupatiims 
which contribute most to the advancement of civilijij- 
tion would fail to seciire adequate appreciation.! Tlie 
extent of natural inequalities, and the diFFereiices iirthe 
requirements of men, are not understood by the masses--' 
of mankind; and it is extremely difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to make them understand these inequalities and dif- 
ferences. This being the t^se, we have every reason to 
apprehend that, under socialism, there would be inade- 
quate provision by the masses for those who carry forward 
the most important work ; that is to siiy, those whose pro- 
ducts are immaterial, ministering to the liigher parts of 
our nature. If this is so, tlie result of socialism would be 
a non-progressive society, and in consequence all would 
finally suffer, because, under a satisfactory social organ- 
ization, every class will sooner or later share, to a cer- 
tain extent, in the advantages resulting from progress in 
Bcieace, art, letters, religion. ] 

Abundant illustrations orthis danger are alTonled by 
existing society. It is generally proposed, in fact almost 
universally proposed, that socialism should be organized 
as democracy ; but it has been the precise weakness of 
democracy, that it has failed to apiirociate tlie best 
things, and has been unwilling to grant public niuney 
to promote undertakings which do not imply material 
gain. Democracy has been inclined to raise wages, and 
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I for this we must praise it; but it liaa also been inclined 
I to give low salaries, and for this we must condemn it; 
\ because salaries, a^ distiuguisLed from wages, represent 
I the remuneration for talent and special qualifications. 
JThose who receive the salaries are engaged in occupations 
(which cauuot be neglected, if civilization is to continue its 
progress. We liave already cited the course of the Lon- 
dou County Council as an illustration of the strength of 
socialism, but it illustrates also its weakness. Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison, who has praised this council highly, is 
also obliged to say, "Unfortunately, the zeal of the 
majority to raise the wages of the laborer has beeu too 
often accompanied by an equal zeal to reduce the sala- 
ries of the higher professional skill. . , . But it niarka 
the economic zeal of a new public-spirited body, that it 
listens to John Bums telling it, 'that the man does 
not live who is worth a salary of five hundred pounds 
a year,' " ' 

Elsewhere we are told that there are not a score of 
men in tiie service of the English municii>aHtiea who re- 
ceive salaries of a thousand pounds a year; and that 
those representing the new democracy in England are 
insisting that two hundred and fifty pounds a year shall 
be the maximum salary for municipal officials, regardless 
of their qualifications or responsibilities.* The United 

1 A prominent member ot tlio Fabinn Socletif sends the author the 
following cotnineut upon th<< abnve passage : " Maj I say that your 
reference to the Lonilou Comity Council salaries is mlsleodiug. It U 
tme that Butub did let slip In the beat of debate the unhappy plinise 

one woulil gather from yon r state men t thnt tlie London Coonty Coun- 
cil pays no fewer than forly-eeven of lis offlrlais over £000 a year, 
twenty of them getting £1,000 or over— no bad sums according lo tha 
Bogllah scale." 

s ■' Labor Politics in a Now Place," hy Eilwonl Pocritt fn tha 
JTorrt ^Fnerlcon Rf^ieui, Match, ISiH. 
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States is also, iu its entire history, proof and illtistration 
of this tendency in deuioci-acj. Our various American 
governments have always paid wages which have given an 
upward tendeney to the luhor market, — wages, in fact, 
above rather than below those paid by private employers 
under similar circumstances; but our governments, nji- 
tional, State, and munici^ial, as a rule, pursue a mean and 
socially unfortunate policy with resjiect to salaries ; so 
that a man with high qualifications rarely has an oppor- 
tunity to serve his country iu public ollice, whether elec- 
tive or appointive, without making a saerifice so great 
that many, who would otherwise confer benefit upon tlie 
community in public oifice, refuse to bear the burden. 

At tlie present time we are not dependent exclusively 
upon what the democracy will do for us. After we have 
aeowred from goveruiuent all that we can to promote art 
and letters, and the higher interests of society generally, 
we cfin appeal to those who in private industry have won 
large resources to supply the deficiencies in the public 
service. Private individuals are also able to take the 
initiative, by their contributions, to educate the public up 
to a point where they will do more than tbey are now 
doing, to jiromote the best interests of society. A con- 
crete instance will Ijest illustrate the point. A wealthy 
woman in Boston, feeling the importance of sewing, 
cooking, and otlier industrial features in the public 
school system, which the educational autiiorities were 
unwilling to support, defrayed the expenses out of her 
own pocket, until the public beeame educated up to an 
appreciation of the new features in the public schools, 
and became wilting to support tliem by taxation. 

Similarly, a State university is not now dependent ex- 
oluflively upon what a legislature will see fit to appropriate 
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for it; but it can appeal to private individuals to supple- 
ment public appropriations, to raise salaries if they are 
inadequate for tlie best work on the part of the profes- 
Bora, to provide more abundantly books and apparatus, 
and especially to endow tlinse departments the impor- 
tance of which ia not generally Butticiently appreciated. 
Classical philology might be cited as an instinee. An 
Ameriean legislature rarely appreciates the ijuportance 
of classical studies; but a right-minded man of wealth, 
knowing their value, might give them a firm founda- 
tion in a State university by adequate endow^nent. It 
would seem, then, that we shall achieve better results if 
we have the possibility of a co-operation of indiridual 
effort with the public effort, than if we rely exclusively 
upon what the public, as such, is wilting to do; for it 
must be borne in mind that socialism, even if moderate 
and conservative, would ultimately reduce incomes to 
such an extent that no one person could do very much 
out of his own resources to carry forward the work of 
Boeiety. 
K(^ What we need everywhere in modern society, and 
especially in the United States, is a natural aristocracy, 
by which wc mean an aristocracy of merit. I'rovision 
may conceivably be made for a true aristocracy in the 
structure of government itself. Such is to some extent 
''the case in countriea like England and Germany, al- 
though in both countries the so-called aristocracy is 
largely based upon artificial distinctions, and has no real 
foundations ui superiority of talent or services. Never- 
theless, we do find that, on tlie whole, in these countries, 
and especially in Germany, those who liave control of 
government show considerable appreciation of the higher 
goods of life. They know the value of art, of letters, of 
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the Ligheat education, aud are well aware of the fact 
that public espenditure for the eacouragement of the 
higher fruits of civilization yields large return to the 
tax-payer. The public authorities of Germany know 
the inijKirtaQce, for example, of investigation in uuiversi- 
ties, and understaJid that qmility in work means more 
tlian quantity. They know also how essential it is to 
work of tlie best sort, that professors should enjoy free- 
dom in instruction and research, aud also permanent 
positions with assured iiieoiue. 

This mei'ely offers one illustration of many which 
might be adduced. Now, the point which we miist bear 
in mind is this: If the stracture of goveniment itself 
does not furnish scope fur a true aristocracy, then a 
place outside the government must be found to give to 
true aristocracy opportunity to exercise the beneficent 
influence which belongs to it. And we must not by any 
means underrate that cultivation of the finer forma and 
graces of life which is one part of the functions of a 
true aristocracy. We must only insist that those wlio 
have great social opportunities should not use them 
selfishly, but generously for tlie public weal. 

A wise truth for the guidance of society was offered 
by Chiist in these words, "For unto whomsoever much 
is given, of him much will be required: aud to whom 
men have committed much, of bim they will ask the 
more." ^ 

All this is naturally opposed to a false and most per- 
nicious doctrine of equality. A full recognition of the 
actual and, indeed, marvellous inequalities among men, iu 
their natural capacities as well as requirements, must 
tend to mitigate the h.irdships and injustice which are 
1 St.* Luke lit. 48. 
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apt to accompany actual inequalities. If all men claim 
that they are naturally equal, then the logical conclusion 
ia that they should be all tceat*d equally. But as a well- 
known jurist has said; "Nothing can be more ouequal 
than the equal treatment of nnequals,'" Tlie result of 
a failure to recognize natural inequalities is seen in those 
judicial decisions which break down beneficent labor 
legislation on the ground that it interferes with free con- 
tract. It is assumed that the feeble, and perhaps half 
starved, working girl, occupies a position of substantial 
equality with her jiowerful mil!io:iaire employer, and 
that she is able to guard her own interests in labor 
I (^ contracts. 

The law of population is regarded by many as a fatal 
objection to socialism. It ia generally held that guaran- 
teed incomes, and assured support for one's famUy as well 
as one's self, would lead to an excessive growth of popu- 
lation from which all would suffer. At the present time, 
the very conditions of life inii>ose restrictions upon the 
growth of jiopulatiou. What, under socialism, vould 
take the place of these conditions, which are often very 
hard ? Experience shows that under favorable circum- 
stances population Is capable of doubling itself at least 
once in twenty-five years ; and this would lead to an over- 
population of the world in a very short time, and in a few 
centuries would fill tlie world with so many people that 
there wonld not be standing-room for any more. 

It is easy to say that the increase of population brings 
new hands and consequently additional jiroductive power, 

* "Hui welss ebon heute, dost ea keine groaaers Unglelctihelt J 

gibt. sIn Hhb UnRleJche Kisiali zulwliniiileln." Pror. Anton Menger ' 

In '• Dm bOrgerliche Rocht ond dk- btaiulnaen Volksklnssen," Aichlr ' 
til MEikla Ocsetzgebung nnd Slaliillk, BJ. II. § 30. 



but it ia only up to a cerbun point tliat additional labor 

power increases production proportionately. 

Much may be said about this principle of population, 
and certain contrary tendencies, which, it is alleged, make 
the fear of over- population groundless. Certain autliora 
assert that, as men develop intellectually, the rate of 
population tends to decrease. Others claim that it is the 
wretche<l and miserable who add most recklessly to the 
present popidati<in, and that material prosperity, in Itself, 
checks the growth of population. Still others suggest 
artitieial remedies. It is also urged tliat public opinion 
would be an adequate reati'aining force. It must be said 
that the principle of population has not yet been suffi- 
ciently discussed, and that we are still much in the dark 
in regard to the possibilities which it carries with it, 
luider this or that social system. 

Certainly there is more than room on the earth for all 
who now live upon it; and were society well organized, 
the population miglit increase rapidly for some time 
without disaster. On the other hand, we cannot, in our 
plans of social reconstruction, safely neglect the dangers 
and disadvantages of an excessively large population.* 

1 C(. "Die Stsllung dor Smialinten mr Mnlthus'seheii BoTolkpr- 
nngslohro." by Hvinrioh Soetbeer. and ■' Tlie GTolatlon of Sex," b> 
Patrick Geddea itud J. Artliui Tbomsoii, cliap. xx. 
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CHAPTER VIU. 

OTHER OBJECTIONS TO BOCIAXiISU 

"Wk have now considered the most serious objections I 
to socialism ; and chief among these are the tendencies I 
■ to revolutionary dissatisfaction which it would be likely 
to carry with it ; the difficulties in the way of the orgau- 
! ization of several important factors of production under ] 
,' socialism, notably agriculture ; difficulties in the way of | 
I 1^ determining any standard of distributive justice that 4 
I p would be generally acceptable, and at the same time ] 
I I would enlist the whole-hearted services of tlie most! 
I I gifted and talented members of the community; and.1 
/ finaltj-ythe danger that the rerjuirements of tliose per- 1 
□ons engaged in higher pursuits would be under«sti-l 
inat«d, and the importance of those occupations which t 
contribute most to the advancement of civilization should 1 
[v^fail to secure adequate appreciation. These we should 
' call the four main weaknesses of socialism. ( If socialism 

could overcome the difficultiea which hav^ already been 
mentioned, perha]>s a multitude of others could also be i 
satisfactorily surmounted. Socialists are not, we mnstrl 
confess, altogether wrong in their position that theyf 
cannot be expected to solve in advance all the difficuisl 
problems of a new society, and that it will be time tg I 
meet difficulties when they arise. It is triie that if we I 
are persuaded in regan! to the main features of social- 1 
ism, we can make the claim that we can only be required I 
to meet the problems which immediately present them* I 
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selves, and can adupt as a watchword, " The next 

thing!" We caimot, however, call ourselves Bocialista, 
and take mea^iires to bring about soeialism, imleas we 
have reached conviction in regard to the desirability of 
Boirialism in its essential features and the possibility of 
overcoming the chief and I'undaiuental difticulties which 
stand in the way of this new contemplated social order. < 
Attention, however, will be briefly called to a few 
otlier difficulties and objections of importance. One is 
the maintenance of an equilibrium between supply and^.*^ 
demand. Quite generally socialista have held to the doc- 
trine that value depends ujKjn lalxir, and is measured by 
what is called "socially necessary labor-time." This 
means that the value of an article depends upon the 
time which it requires the average workman, using mod- 
ern macliinery and industrial methods, to produce ii. 
What is the value of a yard of woollen cloth ? We 
ascertain the number of yards, which, say, ten thousand 
men can produce, working with due diligence, and using 
the Ijeat appliances and methods. If we divide this num- 
ber of yards by ten thousand, we shall find the sliare of 
the product which must be credited to each man. The 
value of these yards will be " one day " ; for that is the 
socially necessary time required for their production. 
This does not hold as a law of value at the present time, 
for it fails to take account of monoijoliatie elements 
fuimd everywhere in production; and it could not hold 

, under socialism, for it would not maintain an equilJb- 

' rium between supply and demand. The reasons why 
such a law of value would not be practicable under so- 

I cialism, any more than at present, are numerous, and 
only one or two can be mentioned. The articles for con- 

l sumption find their value in desire, and, we may say^ to 
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speak more accurately, uusatistied desire.' We desire 
the satisfaction of some want as yet unsatisfied, and the 
intensity of the desire determines what we will give for 
the article which is able tu satisfy the want. Now, 
the strength of the desire canuot be entirely dependent 
U]>on socially necessary labor-time. We may tiike two 
kinds of wine : both have required the same quantity of 
labor for their production ; but one has grown on a rare 
and imuaual site, and the other one on a good average 
piece of land for the production of wine grapes. The 
bottle of the one has a value, we will aay, of five dollars, 
and the other of one dollar. These difEerenoes in value 
cannot be explained by private property in land, but are 
due tu the natural limitation of land of the best kind for 
the production of wine, Should socialists in the social- 
istic state fix the same price upon one which they did 
upon the other, the siipply of the first kind would be im- 
mediately exhausted by a general scramble for it, while 
the second kind would be neglected until the first had 
been exhausted Proliably many of those receiving the 
better kind would offer it for sale at a higher valuation, 
and thus receive that unearned increment which now 
goes to the land-owner. On account of varieties in soil, 
other agricultural products servo equally as illustration. 
The same would hold true with mineral products, Other 
reasons why a stable equilibrium between demand and 
supply could not be secured under the operation of 
the law of value, determined by a socially necessary 
labor-time, is the capricious and uncertain nature of 
human wauts. It can never be possible to anticipate 
these with perfect accuracy. If values depended simply 
Upon labor-time, we should have frequently redundant 
> Ct. Ely's " OatlineE of Economics," Put II,, chap. 1, 
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Buppliea of articles of some kinds, of wliieh it would per- 
haps be iiupossiltle ever to dispose, and frequent deticieu- 
cies of other kinds. It would be neeessary for socialiBts 
to regulate value more in accordance with the laws which 
actuiUIy obtain iu society, raising and lowering price in 
such manner as to keep ati equilibrium between supply 
and demand. This would be likely to result in a surplus 
above costs of production, corresponding in some degree 
to present unearned income. This does not suggest an 
insuperable obstacle if socialism is otherwise practicable, 
because this surplus could be used for public purposes. 
It does, however, overtlirow a great deal of current so- 
cialism, even if it does not attat^k the essence of socialism. 

Ordinarily, there goes with the doctrine of value just 
described, the proposal to abolish money and substitute 
therefor labor checks, certifying the amount of labor 
time. What has been said seems to show that this sub- 
Btitute for money would scarcely be pi'aeticable. and it ' ] 
raises the question what could take the place of money ? 
The most natural and easiest method would, perhaps, be 
to continue our present monetaiy system, and simply 
attempt to improve it. The abolition of money is no 
neceaaary part of a conservative socialism, and the de- 
mand for this abolition may have arisen from a fanatical 
desire for equality. Of course money would make possi- 
ble certain inequalities in wealth ; but with the great in- 
struments of production socially owned and operated, 
these would be sufficiently limited to satisfy conserva- 
tively inclined socialista 

Another difficulty under socialism would be the distri* 
butioD of labor forces in such manner that production 
might be developed in harmonious proportions. How 
shall the men and women of society be allotted to 
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tlieir several spheres ? The diftlculty is immeuse. Mr. 
Bellamy has pifipoaed to equalize various occupations 
ill attractiveness, hoping, therelty, that naturally and 
spontaneously each one would find his proper place in 
industrial society. If a certain pursuit is especially disar 
greeable, and the number offering themselves for the pup> 
suit is insufficient, he holds that the length of the labor 
day should be shortened, and thus the pursuit be ren- 
dered more attractive. Should, however, the number of- 
fering themselvea for any one occupation be hirger than 
required to satisfy the demand for the aen-icea or com. 
modities produced by those engaged in that occupation, 
he holds that the working day should be leugtheued, and 
thus the occupation i-endered less attractive. When we 
contemplate the various occupations which are necessary, 
it would hardly seem that equality could in this manner 
be secured. Coidd we thus equalize the sujiply with 
demand in the learned professions ? ^Yhat exteasion 
of the work of university professors would bring down 
the supply to such an extent that it would equalize the 
demand for professorships ? How could the supply of 
tlie highest positions in the socialistic state be equalized 
with demand, by chauging the length of the working 
day ? To ask the question is to answer it. Many occu- 
pations now require, and should under any system re- 
quire, if they are to be carried on satisfactorily, the 
full strength and time of those who are engaged in them. 
Moreover, the interests of society demand that there 
should not be a free selection of occupations, so far fla 
the most influential and desirable positions are con- 
cerned, but those should have these positions 
best fitted to fill them. It would seem that it would 
necessary to proceed more in accordance with the 
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ciples which now govern selection of public servants, 
where the oivil service has attiilned a condition of excel- 
lence; and this meaus inequalities in reward and selection 
of men, on the basis of natural talents and acquisitions. 
It would require a certain amount of compulsion of an 
economic nature, but very likely a less degree than that 
which esistit In the economic world at present. Look 
at it as we will, we encounter difficulties. — 

Finally, we may call attention to certain objectiona ' ■ 
which do not apply to socialism in itself, but which 
do apply to the ordinary socialistic mode of agitation. 
While socialistic agitation has had a beneficent iuflueuce 
in drawing the wage-earning classes together, and creat- 
ing among them a. feeling of fraternal solidarity, it has, 
on the other hand, tended to separate them from other 
classes in society, depriving them of the help which they 
could derive from these other classes, and giving them 
an unwarranted confidence in their capacity for political 
and industrial leadership. This has been the inevitable 
outcome of the Marxist socialism, which treats socialism 
as a class problem, telling the workers that their emanci- 
pation must come entirely from their own efforts, and 
employing the war-cry, " Workmen of all countries, 
unite!" Socialism will become stronger when it loses 
its class character and looks for leadership to men of \ I 
superior intelligence and wide experience. 
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We have now traced brieHy the nature of socialism. 
We have examined lis strong features, and we have dis- 
covered its weaknesses. What is the conclusion thua 
far reached ? It is somewhat like this : Socialism has 
undoubted streu^h, especially strength of a. negative 
sort. It points out real defects iu our present social 
Older ; its indictment of existing institutions is a power- 
ful one. The wastes of the competitive system are so 
enormous as to be awful ; its operations are as cruel as 
laws of nature. In its onward mai'ch it crushes and - 
grinds to powder human existences by tlie million ; its 
rubbish has magnitude of tremendous proportions, and 
this rubbish consists of human beings with minds, 
hearts, and souls, — men, good men often ; women, and 
very frequently, most frequently indeed, innocent women 
— women with precions gifts which ought to be developed 
for themselves and others, and little children with all 
their possibilities. 

General Booth, in his work, " Darkest England," speaks 
of a " submerged tenth ; " and this expression, the " sub- ' 
merged tenth," has a rough kind of accuracy. Even 
if it were a submerged twentieth or fiftieth, it would be 1 
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horrible. Let the careless and indifferent read this book, 
and read it chiefly for its faithful pictures, rather than 
for its remedies. Let Americans, so inclined to boast- 
fulnesa, remember that just as horrible pictures can be 
drawn, nay, have beeu drawn by Mr, Jacob Riis in his 
work deacribing New York, " How the Otlier Half 
Lives." That, too, is a book to be read and pondered. 

Socialism is ati-oag, however, not merely in its in- 
dictment of existing institutions, but in its positive 
pi-ogram. It has mucli that ia very promising, very 
attractive. Nevertheless, wo find that it carries with it 
I I difficulties and grave dangers. We have at present an 
imperfect social organism. It moves forward, creaking 
and groaning, and splashes the blood of its victims over na 
Irf all. Our food, uur clothing, our shelter, all our wealth, 
is covered with stains and clots tf blood. Who does not 
Temembet Mrs. Browning's " Cry of the Children " ? 

" Thej look up with Iheir pale and sunien laces; 
And their louk la dread to see, 
For they miud you of ilieir angels !□ high pl&eea, 

With eyes turned on Deity. — 
' How long,' they say, ' bow lung, O cruel nation. 

Will you stand, to move the world on a child's he&tt, — 
Stifle down with a mailed heel Its palpitation. 

And tread onwurd to your throne amid the niartf 
Oiu' blood Eplashes upward, O gold-heaper, 

And your purjile shows your pitth ; 
But the child's sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong m&n in his wnithi ' " 



But our social organism does move forward. If there 
is a submerged tenth, there are nine-tenths not sub- 
merged, and nine-tenths are more than one-tenth. Let us 
take care to cling to th»t which we have achieved. It 
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will not do. in efforts to save the oue-tenth, to nm 
risk of submerging nine-tenths. Perhaps never, since 
the'days of Christ, taking the world as a whole, did tlie 
provision for material wants so nearly approximate a 
suftioieucy for all as at present. 

It is a wise waniiug of John Stuart Hill to beware of 
reducing all to the level of those now most wretched. 
But we have accumulated other treasures as a result of 
the toil and struggle and suffering of countless genera- 
tions. Progress has been made in the field of morals and 
religion, and it has cost much. Let us hold fast to this ^ 
good. Education has made advances, and is more gener- 
ally diffused than ever before. 

We. in the United States, have not, to be sure, kept 
pace in educationiil progress with other nations, but we 
seem once more to be taking a forward movement in tliis 
respect. Our higher educational institutions have un- 
doubtedly improved greatly within a generation, and 
this improvement must before long affect the lower 
grades of educational institutions. 

The light of civdization is gradually becoming brighter, 
wanner, and its rays are slowly penetrating farther and 
father- itito the darkness. 

r That wise old sage, Aristotle, said that virtiie consisted 
m^voiding the too much and the too little. Is there not 
a golden mean between the too little: namely, rigid, 
obstructive, and revolutionary conservatism, — that con- 
servatism which refuses to recognize defects iu the exist- 
ing social order, and resists obstinately all reform and 
progress, — and the too mnch; namely, reckless radical- 
ism, which, in reaching out for improvement, rislcs the 
treasures aceuniulateil during so many ages, treasures so 
painfully gatliered togetljer ? Can we not, iu our iuduB- 
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trial life, keep what we have that is valuable, and 
escafje some of the evils whioli socialism has so vividly 
depicted ? \ And let us frankly, fully, without equivoca- 
tion, luiknbwledge the great sei'vices which socialism has, 
in this as in other respects, rendered society. Can we 
not carefully, conservatively add to our social order some 
of the strong features of socialism, and yet keep this 
social order intiot ? It seems to tlie author tliat this is 
practicable, and tlie means for doing this he endeavors to 
descrilje as a program of practicable social reform, giving, 
of course, merely its outlines. J 

Those who take wp social reform at the present day, 
must remember that they cannot aecomplish mneli that 
ia permanently valuable unless they start with a full 
knowledge of socialism and its advantages, and attempt 
to realize these advantages. High ideals for the masses 
have been established once for all. ] Some of the things 
which we must strive to accomplish in social refoiTn may 
be enumerated as follows ; First of all, we must seek a 
better utilization of productive forces. This implies, 
negatively, that we should reduce the waste of the 
competitive system to its lowest possible terms; posi- 
tively, that WG should endeavor to secure a steady pro- 
duction, employing all available capital and labor power ; 
furthermore, the full utilization of inventions and discov- 
eries, by a removal of the friction which often renders 
improvement so difficult. Positively, this implies, also, 
that production should be carried on under wholesome 
conditions. 

In the second place, wonld we secure the advantages 
of socialism, we must so mend our distribution of wealth 
that we shall avoid present extremes, and bring about 
widely diffused comfort, making frugal comfort for all &Q 
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aim. DistributioD must be so shaped, if practicable, tllat 
all shall have assured incomes, biit tliat no one who is 
personally qualified to render service shall enjoy an in- 
come without personal exertion. In the third place, 
there must be abundant public provision of opportunities 
for the development of our faculties, including educa- 
tional facilities and t he la rge use of natural reaources 
for purposes of recreation. \ 

One question which meets us at the threshold of our 
inquiries concerns tlie possibility of reform. Can we 
accomplish the ends which we have in view, and will the 
effort which we put forward to accomplish these ends 
meet with a return commensurate with the exertion in- 
volved ? It is frequently urged that all our efforts 
amount to so little that it is not worth our while to try 
to improve society. When we look into the efforts to 
accomplish reform in the past, we cannot find reason for 
discouragement ; quite tlie contrary. Well-directed ef- 
fort has accomplished great things; and we are war- 
ranted in the belief that a thorough reformation of 
society, and the reduction of social evils to very low 
terms, if not a complete abolition, is practicable. The 
number of those who are submerged, large as it is, is 
comparatively small, giving, let us say, nine persons to 
help up one of the fallen ; and improvement among the 
niue-teuths is not difficult. 

Some fifty or more years ago the Earl of Shaftesbury 
began to devote himself not only to the cause of the 
most wretched, namely, the dependent and delinquent 
classes, but also, and in particular, to an improvement in 
the conditions of the wage-earning classes. He continued 
'ork during the remainder of his long life, which ter- 
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some ten years since. He was able, with tlie 




help of otliers whom he rallied about liiin, to effect 
itupcoTementa wliicli tuuclied beaeficiallj millions of 
lives- It «in scarcely be too mncli to say that the mafis 
of the English iieoiile has been elevated by improvo- 
ments which he secured chiefly, but not exclusively, by 
legUlatioo. 

The well knowa EDglish iM>litical leader, the Right Hod. 
Joseiih Chaiuberlaiu, M.P., descriWs the impi-ovemftdt 
of the laat half ceutury iu tlieae words; "Pauperism hza 
greatly diminished, and tlic pour rjte is oertaliily less 
than half of what it was before the new Poor Law, Crime 
has diminished in quantity, and has, on the whole, been 
mitigated in its chaiiicter. Education has been brought 
within the reach of every working-man's child and within 
th(! means of every parent. Protection has been afforded 
against excessive toil and overwork; aud the observance 
of proper sanitary conditions for labor has been univer- 
sally enforced. The laws against combiiuitions bare 
been repealed, trades unions have been legalized, and the 
workmen arc able to meet the employers on more equal 
terms in the settlement of tbe rate of wages. The care 
of the public health has been recognized as a public duty 
and euforced both upon individuals and the local author- 
ities; the trammels have been removed from industry; 
the taxes on food and on all the great necessaries of life 
have been repealed ; facilities of travel and interoommt^ I 
nication have been largely extended and developed ; Op- 
portunities of self improvement and recreation .have b 
afforded to all at the coat of the community." After | 
speaking about the increase of wages, estimated at iif^ 
per cent and more, the reduction in tlie horirs of labor, 
averaging twenty per cent, the reduction in the price of ' 
bread, light, locomotion, the diminutJou of the death rate, J 
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and other improvementa, he adds: "An impartial exam- 
inntion of the facts aiul figures here set furtli must lead 
to the conclusion that there has been a very great im- 
provement in the condition of the people during the 
period under review, and this improvement has been 
largely due to the intervention of the state and to what 
ia called socialistic legislation. The acts for the regula- 
tion of mines and the inspection of factories and work- 
shops, the Truck Act (preventing the jiayment of wages 
in kind), the acbi regulating merchant shipping, the 
Artisans' Dwellings Act, the Allotments Act (enabling 
local authorities to take land aud to provide allotments 
for laborers), the Education Act, the Poor Law, and the 
Irish Land Acts, are all of them measures which more or 
leas limit and control individual action." ' 

Karl Mars formulated his social philosophy at the be- 
ginning of this period, and he described the condition of 
things which a {laasive policy of the state allowed to come 
into existence. Marx is a social philosopher who describes 
society when under the rigime of laiasez faired He took 
the premises of classical political economy aud showed the 
breakdown which must result from the operation of so- 
called natural laws. That which he and his friend Engels 
predicted has not taken place, because social efforts have 
been put forth to guide social evolution. Had things 
been allowed to take their own course, the condition of 
the wage-earnei'S would have grown more and more 
wretched, the concentration of wealth and the centraliza- 
tion of production would have been carried even further, 

1 Sm vtiele " Favornljla Aspects of State Socialiain," fforlh Amtri- 
con Btvirw. Mny. \>m. 

* He bss been culled " the pliiloeophic bisloriui of the caplt&IIgtio 
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and it is not improbable that the collapse in England 1 
would have taken place befoi-e this. 

A philanthropist in the United States, Mr. Charles I 
Loring Brace, devoted himself to the poor children of | 
New York City, and used chiefly private efforts. It ii 
said that during his life he was able to touch aud I 
improve three hundred thousand lives. These examples 
show how large the returns are which well directed effort 
secures, and what could be done if men would really con- 
cern themselves with the improvement of society. The J 
social resources are more than ample. They are super- 1 
abundant. It is only necessary that they should be f 
utilized. If one out of ten persons who call themselves J 
Christians should actually guide his conduct by the pre- 1 
cepts of Chriatianity, all reforms of a social nature which | 
can now be suggested would be speedily accomplished. 

Perhaps a word in regard to the attitude with which we 
should approach the question of practicable social teform 
may not be amiss. We are discussing measures and not. I 
men. Those who have made wealth out of practices and I 
institntions condemned, are not by any meiius to be ra- 1 
gaided as necessarily worse than others. We must all 
live under the social system which exists. A city may " 
make a mistake in preferring private gas-works to ma- 
nicipal gas-works ; but so long as private gas-works exist, 
it is hard to see why any person should be blamed for I 
utilizing private ownership of gas-works for his own I 
advantage. Quite the contrary. The people need gas, I 
and if they do not choose to help themselves, the one who 1 
is willing to render them the service is doing something I 
which is praiseworthy. This presupposes, of course, that I 
he uses no improper methods in securing franchises of 1 
contracts, aud does not attempt by improper means to J 
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maintaiii an excessively high price for gas. It also fol- 
lows, as a matter of course, that one should not allow bis 
private individual interests to stand in the way of meas- 
ures calculated to effect imp rove men t. Personal inter- 
ests should be suborditiated. Fortunately, many leaders 
iu the industrial world take this large view. The late 
Josiah Quincy, author of that charming work, " Figures 
of the Past." was a railway president, but he himself 
tells us that be thinks it is not safe to entnist so great a 
power to any private individual as that which a railway 
president enjoys. A living railway president has recom- 
mended the nationalization of railways ; and another 
well known as a skilful railway manager has criticised 
with severity American railway methods. 

We must furthermore remember tliat we are not deal- 
ii;g with questions concerning wage-earners alone. We 
Lave already stated that the question of socialism can be 
viewed from the standpoint of different social classes, 
and that perhaps other social classes have almost equal 
reason to hope for the coming of socialism, if it brings 
with it what socialists promise us. 
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CHAPTER n. 
SOCIAUZATION OS* HOHaPOl^Y. 

Socialism is a tlieory of monopoly, and we can say, 
rougiiiy speaking, that it holds good for monopoly. The 
adniiflsion is made that the plan of socialism for tbe 
ownership and operation of monopoly by society in its 
organic capacity is the best which has yet been devised. 
Tliia plan is socialization, or to use a more current espres- 
sinn, government ownership. It must not be understood 
by this statement that the ownership and the management 
by government of businesses which fall under the head 
of monojioly are devoid of difficulties. On the contrary, 
we must anticipate serious obstacles to be overcome ; but 
the difficulties and disadvantages of private ownership 
and management ate far greater. The problems of 
modern civilization are complex at beat, and their solu- 
ti on c annot, in the nature of things, be easy, 
fMiiHopolies may be divided intotwo main classes, — nat- 
ural and artificial ; and natural monopolies again may be 
divided into two sub-classes, namely. First, those busi- 
nesses which are monopolies by virtue of the qualities 
inherent m the business itself; and second, those busi- 
nesses which are monopolies by reason of the fact that 
tlio supply of the raw material upon which they arc based 
is so limited in area, that the entire supply can be ac- 
quired by a single combination of men. 

We will firet consider natural monopolies of the first 
8Ub-clas8. These are the natural monopolies ordinariljr 
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discussed, and tliey include tlie means of communication 
and transportation, as well as the lighting service by gas 
or electricity of cities. Railways, water-ways, irrigation 
works, telegraplis, telephones, are especially important. 
But street-car lines, whether they are surface lines, sub- 
ways, or elevate<l railway's, ani the mpans of lighting 
cities, are scarcely less'so. I Tli6ae Se' all primary busi- 
nesses in modem society; businesses of everj' other kind 
are dependent upon them. 

The proof that these pui'suits are natural monopolies 
is twofold ; namely, deductive and inductive, or histori- 
cal. The deductive proof takes account of characteristics I 
of businesses of the kind mentioned, and discovers that I 
businesses with these characteristics must necessarily be- 
come monopolies. Their main characteristics are three : 
They occupy peculiarly desirable spots or lines of land; 
second, the service or commodity which they supply 
is furnished in connection with the plant itself; and, in 
the third place, it is posKible *') "'■^-'^I'ln *,he sup ply 

; pro- 



of the service or commmlity i 

portionate increase in cost Any business which lia 
these qualities tends to becnine a monopoly by virtue 
of its inherent qualities, and it must become sunh in 
time. The fact that peculiarly desirable spots or lines 
of land are occupied, gives a business an ailvantige. If 
the spots or lines of land are exclusive, of course that 
establishes a monopoly in itself, but that does not often 
happen. Street-car lines, however, very often occupy 
what we may call exclusive lines of land, as in ordinary 
streets we cannot well have more than two tracks ; and 
so far as the street in question is concerned, the only ' 
competition must conio from sub-ways or elevated rail- 
yrays. Steam railways sometimes occupy what are prac- 
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tically e xcl iisi xe_liii es of land wJien they go through 
mounta in ])g,Bses, or when tliey run betweeti rivers and 
high niouutaius very near the rivers. Any competing 
lines must necessarily be at a great disatl vantage, as the 
cost of excavatiotts would be enormous. The second 
characteristic is of greiit importance, because it roakcTtt 
impossible to bring the comj agdities or s ervice from ft 
distance for the purpose of competition. 

The flour of one city may compete with the flour of 
another city, but the street-car service of a city must be 
used in connection witli the streetKiar plant. If tele- 
graph services could be used apart from the plant, we 
could, in America, order these services from Germany, and 
get them for less than half of what we now pay for them, 
but ujifortunately they must be used in connection with 
the plant which furnishes the servicea. 

The t bi^d characteristic , however, is one of chief im- 
portance, for it includes, by implication, the other two. 
As t he busine ss increases in extent, the cost of the 
servictL ^or com modity decreases, consequently there ia 
always an inducement held out to carry on the business 
as one untlividfd whole. If two competing companies 
are furnishing services or commodities of the kind men- 
tioned, they will gain, and gain greatly, by combination. 
But gain is the puriwse for which business is carried 
on, and this increased gain is like a powerful magnet | 
sooner or later, it pulls the competing companies to- 
gether. 

Inductive or historical proof calls attention to actual 
experience. It is found that sooner or later att,empted 
competition alway s gives . way to combination and con- 
solidation. The gas business furnishes an excellent 
illustration, because the experience with respect to this is 
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80 super-abundant, and because, furthermore, as the geo- 
grapbical area within which the business is conducted is 
small, the movement towards mouopoly has always been 
comparatively rapid. Competition in the gas business 
has been attempted in countries with all kinds of politi- 
cal government, and under every circumstance which 
can be imagined. It has been tried repeatedly with the 
most solemn promises on the pnrt of those starting rival 
companies, that competition would be genuine and perma- 
nent. But the nature of the business as monopoly has 
been strong enough to overcome every obstacle, and guar- 
anties have not been worth the paper on which they have 
been printed. It is probably not too much to say that 
competition has been tried a thousand times in different 
countries, and no one can yet point to one single instance 
of permanently successful competition. It would seem 
that a thousand experiments should satisfy any one. 
The telegraph business also furnishes good illustration. 
Competition in telegraph service was tried many times 
in England, hut always residted in monopoly ; and it has 
been tried perhaps a hundred times in the United States, 
but the tendency to monopoly has been too strong. The 
most serious attemjit at competition in recent years was 
that between the Baltimore and Ohio and the Western 
Union Telegraph Companies ; but when that had appar- 
ently the greatest promise of permanence, and when tlie 
officers of both companies were assuring the public tliat 
nothing was further from their minds than combination, 
the author of the present work ventured to predict pub- 
licly, and to put his prediction into print, that combina- 
tion was oidy a matter of time.' And so it proved. 
The most serious rival of the Western Union Telegraph 
1 Chatauqua Herald, August 2 and 3, 1887. 
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Company, at the present time, ia tlie Postal Telegraph 
Company; but its absorption, likewise, can only be a 
matter of time. 

Competition of varion8 sorta has been tried with 
^respect to railways. Competition between state owned 
and operated railways and private railways was ex- 
pected to produce favorable results in Germany, and 
has been looked upon with favor elsewhere. The result, 
however, of attempted competition between the state and 
private corporations is that one or the other must retire 
from the field. The greatest confidence lias, however, 
been placed upon the competition of one private corporar 
tion with another, but this has likewise proved an illu- 
sion. France and England furnish good illustrations. 
The many companies which once existed in these coun- 
tries have combined with one another, until now, in each 
country, a very few companies, acting together, control 
the railway transportation. America will be held to 
offer the greatest difficulties in the way of the accept- 
ance of a theory of monopoly in the railway business; 
but the difficulties only spring from tlie fact that it is 
a vast country, in which the railway development is yet 
far from complete. Combination and consolidation are 
gfiing forward every day, and it is simply a question 
of time when monopoly will be secured in the United 
States, as well as elsewhere. Even now it would require 
a small book simply to print the names of railway com- 
panies wliich have been absorbed by other companies, 
and have ceased to exist. Moreover, the points about 
which agreement is reached in regard to railways are 
more numerous than is often supposed, and frequently 
include an understanding that a certain ratt; of speed 
Bhall not be exceeded ; as, for example, between Chicago 
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and Miiineaiiolis, aiid a!ao between New York and Bosbon. 
Those who have doubts will only have to wait to see 
them removed. It ia suggestive, by the way, that con- 
tests between gas companies, railways, and the like, are 
called, in popular language, " wars ; " as " gas wars," 
"railway-rate wars," This word indicates a popular 
feiditig that these contests are souietliing different from 
ordinary competition. A war is not something perma- 
nent, but something destructive, which looks forward to 
termination based on sonie agreement.' 

England and America have been inclined to favor 
private ownership of businesses of the kind mentioned, 
but in England they are being rapidly socialized; not 
only are cities acquiring local monopolies, but the tele- 
graph, as already mentioned, has been made a part of 
the posfroffice, and there is a strong movement in favor 
of a nationalization of railways. It is significant that 
the secretarj' of the Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce in Great Brihiin has written a woik in favor of 
government ownership and management of Kngliah rail- 
ways.* 

When it is said that government ownership ia favored, 
it dues not mean government ownership to-day or to- 
morrow, Init government ownership as auon as it can 
bo brought about by constitutional and legal measures. 
When one considers the immense resources of those 
who now have the management of monojiolistic under- 
tftkings, one need not be tmder the least apprehension 
that we shall go too fast. If all those who have sufli- 
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cieut insight to perceive tlie aJvantages of socializatdoQ 
ot monopoly put forth their utmost efforts, it will yet 
take a long time to enligliteu the people and to produce 
the desired action. Thp-se uuder takings have in tlieir 
eervice able lawyers ; they control a considerable portion 
of the press, and with their vast resources are able to 
impose obetacles towards movement in the direction 
indicated, which at times appear all but insuperable. 
It is encouraging to notice, however, that whenever it 
baa been possible to present fairly and fully to the 
people the issue between private monopoly and social- 
ized monopoly, the decision haa generally been in favor 
of the socialized monopoly, and that by a great majority. 
Many cities, for example, have given an overwhelming 
majority in favor of an establishment of a municipal 
electric light plant, although interested parties have 
been able to secure almost complete control of the 
press, and have used every device at their command to 
secure an adverse vote. 

While the results anticipated from the policy advocated 
are much the same as those advantages of socialism 
which we have enumerated as some of its strong fea- 
tures, it will be well, from our present standpoint, to call 
attention briefly to the chief benefits which we may 
reasonably expect socialization of monopoly to produce. 
"We will first consider those which fall under production. ■ 
I The socialization of monopoly will lead to bi'tter utili- 
I zation of productive forces. A negative result will be 
that the wastes of competition will be avoided. Of 
course, there is a great deal of past waste which cannot 
now be remedied, and that must be endured as we ea- 
dure the waste of war, or any other misfortune ; but it 
is still possible to avoid future wastes, and this measi 
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an immense saviog. If we capitalize the annual saving, 
we shall ascertiiin what can be saved, bo far as the opera- 
tion of existing undertakings is concerned ; and to find 
the total gain, we must add the waste which would result 
from new undertakings, necessitated by the existence of 
private ownership, wliich would otherwise be useless. A 
railway manager, who estimates that it would involve a 
saving of two hundred millions of dollars a year to ope- 
rate the railways of the United States as a unit, haa 
already been quoted ; and this sum, divided by two in 
order to make our estimate a safe one, aud capitalized at 
four per cent, gives us, as we have already seen, a gain 
of two thousand five hundred miUious of dollars, wliich 
would eqaal a considerable fractional part of all the 
wealth in the United States. But this represents a 
saving in the operation of railways alone ; and to find 
the total social gain, we should have to add the saving 
which would result from tlie soi/ialization of all the 
other monopolies mentioned.' 

Positive residts could also be anticipated, and a few of 
these may be mentioned. Irregularities in our industrial 
life have been partially due to the private construction 
and operation of railways and other plants which fall 
under the designation of natural monopolies. A period 
ot feverish activity in the field of monojioly is followed 
by one ot prostration, and almost complete stagnation. 
Government enterprises need not be conducted with 
such irregularity. Wherever government is stable, a 
well organized and steadier production is easier and 
far more natural. It is appropriate to government to 
weigh plans well, to look ahead, and to carry them out 
regularly through a long series of years. 

1 Cf Put II., chap, li, of the prcaout work. 
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There is no reason whatever why government plana 
should not be so executed, for this reipiires only mode- 
rate intelligence and virtue on the part of the maases of 
the people. But this is not all. Government could so 
manage indnsti-y coDiniitted to it. that it would remove 
Bome of the disadvantages which result from private 
andertakiugs. 

It hafl often been oliserved that those periods which 
are unfavorable for private industry, are peculiarly favor- 
able for public undertakings. Wlienever there is HtagnEl- 
tioii in private business, materials are cheap and labor is 
abundant; while, with unimpaired credit, government eaa 
borrow capital at unusually low rates of interest. 

Crises could thus be mitigated, idleness diminished, 
and the pnxluctive forces of society more steadily and 
regularly employed.' But even this is not all. Crises 
have, in the United States at any rate, been aggravated, 
if not caused, by had private management of the indus- 
tries named. Itlauagemeut of the public fiitauces so cor- 
rupt as that which has characterized the private railways 
of the United States, would have produced a revolution 
long ago. It is partially due to this corruprtion, and 
jjartly, also, to inherent difficulties of private railway 
management, that at the present time railways, repre- 
senting some twenty per cent of the railway mileage of 
tlie United States, are now in the hands of i 



1 The winter lime iaa irjiiijE season tormiinypropls. With* Urge 
Industrial detil, goTritiniont coali], to Bnme extent, Boplui ilaopvn- 
tiouB aa to maintniii » bettor equilihrlam between econnniio acttTit; 
Id sammec lUiil econDmlc activity in wiuLer. 

■ In the toHt ten yenn %t> nitlwny cnrnpnuies, Willi "iifili mllM of 
line, or over 42 per reiil of l\\r prenctit milwny riiileaKC. anit with M 
oapltiiUzstinii at 9 :{,STr> ,000,000, lilve k"\k iiilo the IiAnris ot receiver*. 
Of Uiis nmnber, 74 nwds, with a tengtli ot IS),U40 mllei and a capibUt- 
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Were our railn'ay liiiances in as good a condition as the 
finances of the Unitud States gov em men t, idthongh in 
the latter we could now desire au improvement, our 
industrial situation would be much brighter than it is. 

Another advantage which we have mentioned as a 
strong feature of socialism, is the utilization of exists 
ing inventions and industrial improvements. Private 
monopoly is opposed to improvt-menta, because they 
involve additional outlay; and, as has already been 
mentioned, they frequently purehaae patents to keep 
them out of use. This has notoriously been the case 
with the telegraph ; and an economic writer, by no means 
an ardent advoeate of tlie extension of the fnnetiona 
of government, has recently declared that the telegraph 
service of the United States is the poorest in the world.' 

The claim may thus be put forward for tlie socializa- 
tion of monopoly, that it woidd produce a more stable 
equilibrium in industrial forces than that which we now 
experience. 

The distribution of wealth would also be improved / 
by socialization of monopoly. A general aim, which, as 
a matter of fact, is observed in industrial reform, and 
which is altogether praiseworthy, is reduction to its low- 
est practicable terms of unearned income; and by un- 
earned income we mean income which yields something 
over and above normal returns to labor, capital, and en- 
terpriae. Unearned inconie must lie understood to refer 
to the individual, for, of course, all unearned income is 
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earned by some one, and the individually "unearned"' 
inoome is socially earned ; tliat is to say, earned by 
the exertions of society. 
p An illustration of unearned inoorae is affoi'ded by real 
I estate, when, without any exertion on the part of Iha 
j owner, it increases in value. If a city lot is purchased for 
I one thousand dollars and sold fur two tliousand, the owner 
/ having done nothing to improve it, the thousand dollars is 
unearned income. If gas-works in a vity j-ield an excess 
over full returns to labor, management, and capital, this 
surplus is unearned income. The income may be perfectly 
legitimate so far as the individual is concerned who re- 
ceivea it, because social conditions have been allowed to 
exist which permit the private receipt of income of this 
kind ; but it is none the less unearned. Now, the very 
purpose of monopoly is to secure unearned income. 
Monopoly means that price for services and commodities 
I will yield tlie largest net returns. Production sto[»' 
t that point where a price can be secured which will give 
the greatest gain, and this price is higher than tlie compet- 
itive price, which leaves no surplus in the sense indicated. 
The socialization of monopoly would remove from indi- 
vidual ownership the gains of monopoly. Thia wouhl 
tend to avoid those dangerous extremes in private tur- 
tunes wliich have been considered, by political philos- 
ophers from the time of Aristotle, to be dangerous, and 
especially so in a republic. As these gains, heretofore »•■ 
oeived by private individuals, would, in one way and 
another, he diffused among the i)eople at large, it would 
result in a wider enjoyment of moderate comfort 
' _Estimates concerning the concentration of wealth in 
the United States and other countries are extremely un- 
certain; but all estimates agree in one respect, and that 
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( ifl in attributing a greater conceutratioQ of wealth to the 
I United States tbau to aiiy other modem country. ( One 
L estimate is ttiat iu England half the wealth is offncd by 
I one-thirtieth of the populutiun, and iu the United States 
I by one-as veutieth ; and it must be remembered that 
I England has, until recently, t>eeii considered the chief 
f land of concentrated wealth. Another writer estimn,t«a 
I that twenty-five thousand people own half the wealth of 
T the United States. The most careful estimate is that 
made by Mr. George K. Holmes of the United States 
I Census Office, and it is as follows : ' — 

" Twenty per cent of the wealth of the United States is owned 
I by three one-bundredlhs of one per cent of tlio populattoa; eev- 
I enty-one per cent Is owned by nine per cent of tlie fainlliee, aDd 

twenty-nine per cent of the wealth la all that falls to oinety-ona 

per cent of the population." * 

Perha[ffl nothing, however, brings ont with greater 
force the concentration of wealth in the United States 
1 during the past generation, than a comparison of a list of 
[ rich men of New York published by the New York Sim, 
I 18o5, with the well-known Tribune list of millionaires, 
[ published in 1892. The lists may not be, and doubtless 
■■are not, entirely accurate, but they are sufficiently so for 
I present purposes. 

The New York San list includes every one who is 
I reputed to be worth one hundred thuusaud dollars ; and 
I very many in the list have no more than that sum, while 
Ltbe millionaires are few and far Vietween. In 1892 
Kthere has been such a progress in the concentration 
"of wealth, not only in New York City, but through- 

' See PoUtieal Sciencf Qtinrlfrly for December, 18(0. 
* The diagtntns slmwn on the next pnco ni»y ptovo belpfal in »p- 
ywtdrtlin the aigniflcttuce ol tbu»e Btstistics. 
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out the country, that uo oue is considered to be worth.y 
of a, position among tlie rich men of the United States 
who has not at least oue milliou dollars, and many in 
New York are i«i)uted to have fortmiea varying from 
twenty to two hundred millions of dollars. The total 
number of millionuiiea in New York City, according to 
the New York Sun list of 1855, was only twenty-eiglit, 
whils the total uumber,aecordiugtothe Tribunelist, had, 
in 1893, reached the enormous aggregate of eleven hundred 
and three. Now, the Tnbune list is further instructive, 
because it gives tiie businesses iu which tlie millionaires 
of the country have made their fortunes, the aim being 
to show that the great wealth of the country cannot be 
traced to the protective tariff. And it may be remarked, 
incidentally, that the list is conclusive in this respect. 
What the list does show is the connection of the con- 
centrated wealtli of the country witli monopoly of some 
sort or another, or with the gains of laud ownership. Of 
course, these great fortunes have been partially earned, 
but very largely they have been individually unearned, 
and due to the receipt of economic surplus. A conser- 
vative estimate traces over three-fourths of the great 
fortunes of the country to a connection of some kind 
with economic atirplus.* 

Should the concentrated wealth due to private owner- 
ship and management of raUways alone be widely diffused, 
it would produce a marked chauge in the distribution of 
wealth in the United States. Of course we cannot undo^l 
the past, but we can, iu the future, secure management of 
moaojioUea favorable to a wide distribution of wealth; 
and a wise system of regulation and taxation of inheri- 
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taucea, will, in time, tend to break up the mammotli for- 
tuues of tlie country. 

The souialiKation o£ mouopoly ia also calculated to 
liave a favorable influence ujion the distribution of 
wealtK, because undertakings uf this kind could well be 
managed in Bucli a maimer as to give a great mauy people 

1 assured income. A wise civil service system would 
include all those employed iu sucb uudertaktngs, and 
would in most cases substitute Balariea for wages, giving 
a regular and steady income. This is of the greatest 
importance, becauHe what the wage-earner wants is not 

much larger annual eaniinga, but a i-egular receipt of 
income in the place of the present uncertainty. The 
wage-earner frequently receives high wages, and then 
again receives nothing at all ; aud it requires more 
wisdom and strength than most of us have to estimate 
accurately average earnings under such circiunstunces, 
and to save up money iu a time of plenty for the time of 
dearth, which will come, no one can tell when. 

Furthermore, the abolition or restriction of unearned 
income would mean personally earned incomes in a 
larger number of cases ; and this change would be bene- 
ficial not oidy to society as a whole, but to those out off 
from the receipt of unearned income, which leads to idlo- 
neaajind extravagance, and thus to demoralization. 

[The socialization of natural monopolies of the kind 
mentioned, would lead to their utilization for general 
i social purposes, aud they would be no longer exploited 
chiefly for dividends^ The question would have to be 
asked, in what manner can they be so operated that they 
will yield the largest total social utility, aud the answer 
would decide their management. Let us suppose, for 
example, the concluaion is reached that a greater decen- 
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tralizatiou of the population of cities is desired, iu order 

tliat poor i>eople lindiug cuiployment in cities may still 

have homes of their owu. It would be jjossible under 

I government ownership and management, to introduce 

, what is called tlie ■' Zone System ; " that la to say, the 

' country round about the cities could be divided into three 

r four different zones, using for each one a radius of a 

I different lengtli. Witliin the first zone, one rate of fare 

would be charged for all places. Witliin the second, a 

higher fare would bo charged, but it would be the same 

for all places in this second zone. The same would hold 

true with the third zone, and for aJiy additional number. 

If it were thought expedient, the fares could be reduced to 

, cost. Not long i^, the system was introduced in Berlin, 

although it was not devehiped so far as might be desir- 

I able. It should be rememlwred, however, that, before it 

I waa introduced, workingmeii'a trains were runnijig, on 

I which the fare was only two-tliirda of a cent a mile. 

The zone system has also been introduced into Hungary, 

and, it is claimed, with very beneficial results. 

The Australian railways, owned and operated by the 
I state, are to some extent managed for general social 
. purposes, and the school children are carried free in 
I some parts of Australia, thus helping to scatter the pop- 
[ Illation of cities over larger ai'eas. 

Railways can also be so managed under government 
I- ownership that they will increase the faoilities and ease 
t of travel, thus making it possible for more people to 
l-visit different parts of their own country, and even for- 
leign countries. It is altogether desirable that railways 
l.ehould increase enjoyment, and make it easy for people 
I to see the beauties of nature, and thus to cultivate iu 
ktfaem an appreciation of these beauties. Macaulay says, 
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** Of all inventions, the alphabet and printing-press alone 
excepted, those inventions which abridge space have done 
most for civilization." If this is true, we must favor an 
administration of railways, telegraphs, etc., which will 
place them most fully at the service of the public, making 
social welfare the chief consideration. 

Other monopolies, especially municipal monopolies, 
could, under municipal ownership and operation, be man- 
aged with reference to the greatest good of the greatest 
number. A special consideration could be shown to 
those who require help. The working-woman who, in 
cities, trudges to and from her work because she can- 
not pay a five cent street-car fare, of which two cents 
represent economic surplus, could frequently ride in- 
stead of walk; if the fare were reduced to three cents. 
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CHAPTER m. 

80CIAIJZA.TI0N OF UONOPOI.7. (Costiimad.) 
NATURAL MONOPOLIES AND PRESENT PROBLEMS. 

The socialization of natorul monopolies is a prerequi- 
site for the solution of the problems of the present time 
connected with monopoly. So far as the natural monop- 
olies themselves are concerned, it means the abolition of 
private monopoly. Butlwe have also a, class of dei^en- 
dent monopolies — artificiiil monopolies, which become 
such on account of their connectiuu with natural mouopo- 
lies. Businesses which are not monopolies of their own 
nature frequently become such when they are able to at- 
tach themselves firmly to natural monopolies. Railway 
favoritism lias helped to build up many uiono|K>lies. 
Coal mining, for example, has attached itself to railways, 
and in many instances lias become a pai-t of the railway 
business. Oil retineries have received special conces- 
sions from railways, and many manufacturers have been 
aided by rebates. An illustration of a mono|>oly secured 
through the assistajice of railways is afforded by the 
business of transporting passengers and baggage to and 
from railway statious, and between different railway 
stations in cities. Companies have been formed for this 
purpose in all large American cities, aud the agents of 
these companies have the exclusive right of access to 
pasaengeTS on trains and in the railway stations. The 
I tesult is a monopoly price, and one, in some instances, 
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five times as liigh as tlie competitive price. During 
the past summer, at Ciiicago, a favored company received 
fifty cents a passenger fwr transporting passengers from 
one station to another, ivhile at the same time a i^ompet- 
''itive line, whose agents did not have access to the pas- 
sengers until they left the station, was carrying them 
between two of the stations for ten cents. 

One of tlie advantages of government ownership of 
railways in Germany lias heen found in the equal treat- 
ment which all persons have received from tlie railways- 
Favoritism has not been shown, and the railways have 
not assisted in building up artificial monopolies. An 
article in a prominent Gennan newspaper,' not long 
since, gave expression to a wide-spread opinion, when it 
stated that Germany had been particularly fortunate in 
the fact that the railways liatl been owned and operated 
by the government during the past fifteen years, because 
this had prevented that rapid concentration of business 
which had been witnessed elsewhere, as in France. 

The problem of the wage-earner, who is connected 
with pursuits of the kind under consideration, can be 
solved by their socialization. These pursuits are pri- 
mary, and it is indispensable to the continued operation of 
other industries, that they should not cease to iierform 
their functions. A strike, on the part of their employees, 
is a very serious matter for the general public; and it 
has been proposed by some to make such a strike a penal 
offence. This, however, does not seem just or practi- 
cable, unless, at the same time, provision is made for a 
desirable treatment of the wage-earners. Uuties must 
be reciprocal ; and If the general public make spenial 
demands of these workers, they must give them giiaran- 
1 TliB FranlifuMfr Zfitiiitg. 
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ties of fair treatment. Otherwise, to prevent them from 
striking means to reduce them to a, conditiou of virtual 
slavery ; and it does not amount to anything to give them 
a theoretical right to strike, and then to keep them from 
striking in the only way which can possibly be effective; 
namely, by preconcerted and combined action. The only 
way out of the dilemma would seem to be governiaeut 
ownership, because, if the workers connected with thesB 
enterprises became government employees, they might 
be guaranteed just treatment, and then punished as sol- 
diers are, if they desert the public service in an emer- 
gency. The conditions of the service would necessarily 
be regulated by public authority ; and this public author- 
ity would be ultimately the legislative bodies in which 
the workers would have ample representation. The [Kist- 
office service in the United States demonstrates how much 
more easily workers can protect their interests in the 
public service than they can in the private sei'vice of vast 
corporations. 

The farmers have a special interest in the socialization 
of these monopolies. They are often unable to sell their 
products at a remunerative price because freight and ex- 
press charges are so high. Low charges would n 
extension of their markets. Moreover, every increase iq 
the general prosperity must mean a larger dem.and for 
agricultural products. Wluit the farmer grows is needed) 
but the purchasing power of those who need the products 
is insufficient, and thus mutual wants are not eatis&ed.. 
Lower passenger rates would also be beneficial to the 
farmer. Charges for the transportation of passengers, 
in many ways, enter into the price of goods, and, apart 
from that, cheaper passenger rates would enable thB' 
farmer to enjoy, to a grpati>r extent, the advantages ol] 
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travel. We have to consider not only the cost of the 
railway ticket, but also incidental charges connected with 
travel, as sleeping-car tickets and meals dining the jout- 
pey._ 

I It is claimed also that thia reform will be favorable to 
a desirable development of freedom ; for example, free 
thought and free utterance. Vast corporations are a - 
menace to liberty. They interfere with free thought and 
free sjjeech and a free vote ten times where government 
ts so once. These corporations even invade tlie uni- 1 
veraities, and attempt to muzzle teachers of economics | 
and politics. Not long ago the agent of a gas-riiig came 
to a teacher of political economy in one o£ the greatest i 
universities in the country, and threatened to "down 
htm," if he did not desist from his agitation of the gas 
question. This agent professed to be animated by a 
friendly interest in the teacher, and merely wanted to 
give him a warning, telling liim that his course was 
injuring the gas business. 

It is claimed, furthermore, that this reform will be | 
favorable to the purification of politics. The political 
corruption of our day in the United States is generally 
connected with the domination of private corporations of 
the kind mentioned. The policy, which it is at present 
attempted to follow, ia one of control of private oorjiora- 
tiona, and the private cor[»ration3 necessarily attempt 
to escape this control. The only way to escape control 
is to enter politics, and this they do. Either an attempt 
ia made to secure the return to the municipal council, 
State legislature, and Congress, of members favorable to 
the monopolies, or, after the election, means are taken to 
influence the representatives of the peojdei Sometimes 
the repreaentatives of the people take the initiative and 
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bring in bills which aim to control and regulate corpora- 
tions of the kind in (question, in order tliat they may be. 
bribed to withdraw or kill their own biils.' The result 
is a vicious circle of corruption, from which we can hardly 
hope to escape so long as we maintain private ownership 
of the businesses in question. This corruption bikes 
niauy forma. Congressmen receive telegraph franks and 
railway passes ; and, during the seasious of State legisla- 
tures, the legislators and their friends receive pasaea in 
abundance. Long before the expiration of the legialature 
in a Western iita,te, not long since, a single legislator had 
received two hundred and sixty passes ; and it was esti- 
mated that, liefore the close of the legislature, one legis- 
lator would receive a thousand passes. It is commonly 
said, that, during the sessions of the legislature in that 
State, " any one can get a pass," and on the trains passes 
are so abundant that scarcely half a dozen tickets will 
be taken up on a whole train. Wliat is true of this State 
is also true of other Western States. The same meana 
are takeu to influence public authorities in cities. The 
anthor kiiows one lai-ge city, for example, in which the 
heads of departments receive ])asses on the street-car 
lines. But this is by no means all. Sometimes lai^ 
money bribes are given, although this is ratlier a crude 
and old-fashioned method of bribery. Indirect methods 
are now more commonly taken to punish those wlio are 
antagonistic to the interests of private corporations of 
the kind mentioned, and to reward those who help them, 
in their projects. Even the judiciary does not escape the 
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iufluence of these corporations. Judges receive railway 
passes, and, unfoitunately, liave bo«u known to use them. 
Furtheimore, there is reason to believe that these cor- 
poratious watch, with solicitude, the ajipoiiitment or 
election of judges even to the highest courts. Should 
a judge be appuiuted wlio is unfavorable to a corporatiou, 
the corporation still has a resource left. The judge 
may receive an appointnieut iu the service of the corpo- 
ration as an attorney at a very high salary, and thua be 
taken from the public service. All this is of the grea^ 
est importiiuce iu a country like the United States, 
where our constitutional system gives vast power to the 
judges.' 

The policy advocated would also tend to purity poli- 
tics, because it would give to the mass of men a greater 
interest iu politics, showing the real significance of public 
f affairs. Au abler class of men would thus be drawn into 
political life. A time of exp>andiiig and growing national 
life is a time in which the civil service improves; but a 
period of restriction in governmental enterprise is one of 
deterioration in the public service. Enlargement of the 
public service means its improvement, while the maxim, 
" The less government the better," means deterioration 
in the civil service. That which teaches men to esteem 
the state promotes excellence of administration ; but a 
policy of faistez /aire, which means a lessened Interest 
in the state, brings with it the degradation of public 
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life. 

I The following now sent by n correspondent law a 
bearing on tbe qnealion under considerdtioD : — 

" A (riond ul mine liere from Colorndo telle of a private watur- 
vorkx company in hid town, whlcli appointed as lla attorney a lawyer 
who had 1j«en exposing its corrupt methods. That lawyer ia aUettt 
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The hiBtorical proof of the assertion given is ample. 
Before the French Revolution, the collection of taxes, 
which requires a large forcfi, T7as entrusted to private 
persons, the famiera of the public revenues as they were 
called. The public life was must corrupt, and it might 
have been tliought folly to intrust to public servants 
additional functions. Those who proposed to do this 
might have been tolil that they should wait until public 
life was improved. However, when the revolution came, 
the private collection of taxes was abolished, and a pub- 
lic service substituted therefor, and the civil service 
was immensely improved. Early in the present cen- 
tury the civil service of Prussia hiul become a bureau- 
cracy of a bad tj-pe, and it was reformed by tlie great 
Prussian statesmen, Stein and Hardenherg. The reform 
was not brought about, however, by the reduction of the 
functions of the goveriunent, but it went on together 
with an extension of the functions of government. The 
renaiMunee of the civil service in Prussia was part and 
patcel of a growing and expanding public life. The 
period in which the maxim, "To the victors belong the 
S)X)ils," has prevailed in the United Stati's lias been 
precisely the period in which the maxim, " The leas gov- 
ernment the better," has been very generally aecejitcd. 
Even now the spoilsmen iu jiolitical life are little 
clined to favor the extension of the powers of govern- 
ment. Tlie political " boss " is one who likes the motto, 
laitiez /aire. 

Josiah Quincy, to whom reference has already been - 
made, tella us that in 1825 the best men in the country 
were in Congress. The reason why now so many strong 
and able men prefer private life is because, relatively, 
the latter offers so much greater inducements. The 
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policy advocated, by eiilarging tiie sphere of goTermnent, 
would restore tlie balaiice. It would give us two spheres 
of iudustrial life, the private and the public, and thus 
render this life richer and fuller. 

Many points which will oc^ur to the reader hare been 
neglected in order to avoid expanding the present trea- 
tise unduly. T!ie general principles set fortli indicate the 
treatment of special points. A few additional words, 
however, may not be out of place in regard to one aspect 
of the socialization of monopoly, to which, it seems to 
the author, more atteutiim has been given than it merits. 
The points to which reference is made concerns the votes 
of those in the civil service. The fear is frequently 
expressed that all those in the civil service would vote 
one way, and that if the civil service should be enlai^d 
a party once in jwwer could remain in power indefinitely. 

First of all, it may l)e said that tlie votes of those who 
are in the civil service have frequently been held by 
practical politicians to be of doubtful advantage. When 
offices are distributed according to the spoils system, 
there are three or four disappointetl men for every office- 
holder ; and quarrels and dissensions are quite likely to 
outweigh the advantages of the offices. 

SMond, the plans proposed woidd iud'ease the civil ser- 
vice of local political units and commonwealths, as well 
OS tlie national government ; and as no one party is always 
in power in all places, tlie votes of office-holders of ous 
party would to some considei-able extent ueutralize the 
votes of office-holders of another party. 

Third, our American exiwrience does not show that 
the popular will is thwarted by the votes of office-hold- 
era. There have been great changes from party to par^ 
in federal politics in rucent years ; and no one can cium 
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that even the most Bkilftil use of offices has, a« a matter 
of fact, ever been able to turn strong popular currents. 

Fourth, industrial reform would of necessity bring 
with it changes in the civil service. No one would main- 
tain that we could have our present civil service Bhoultl 
the reforms mentioned in the present work be carried _ 
out. As part of a bill for the nationalization of railways. 
for example, it would be necessary to have a aeetioii 
relating to the organization of the civil service, if the 
bill should ever become a law ; unless, previously, a thor- 
ough civil service reform hail been accomplished, A J I 
bank president, discussing with a friend of the author the 
socialization of monopolies, said to this friend, whoso 
views coincided with those of the author ; " If I thought 
as you do about the nationalization of railways, I too 
would be in favor of civil service reform." That is pre- 
cisely the point. In converting men to the views advo- 
cated in the present work, we at the same time convert 
them to different views from those which are current 
concerning the proper organization of the civil service. 

Fifth, there are many different ways of solving the 
problem of the votes of the office-holders. The simplest 
ia to deprive office-holders of the suffrage. Hut this 
seems like a crude device. It would indeed he stran;.i' 
if, when the American people really attempted to soh'e 
the problem, better methofis coidd not be devised, 
are we ready to admit that in this resi»ect we are inferior 
to other countries, which have liad to meet this question, 
and are in a fair way to solve it ? 

Another advantage of the policy advocated is that it 
would simjilify legislation immensely, and reduce litiga- 
tion. Wipe out all the laws in oiir statute hooka which 
are neceaiiitated by private ownership of enterprises of 
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t)ie kind under consideration, and our statute books i 
would begin to Itvok lean indpe<l ! Kemcive from tba 
dourte the cases which are connected in one way or an- 
other witb monopolistic undertakings, and our judges 
would liavo less to do. What is proposed means, then, 
not inoi«, but fewer, laws ; not more, but less, business 
f or th e courts. ' 

C^Tbe test of exiwrience seems to be decisive. The same ' 
objections which we now hear against the nationalizatiou 
of railways in the United States were heard fifteen years 
ago in Prussia, and the opinion of the people was divided. 
Now one who tnivels in Germany, and talks with tha 
people, finds it difBcult to discover any one adverse to 
public ownership and management of the railw ays. ( There 
are some who would like to go bajtk to the old system ; but 
- they are few indeed, and they are very generally those 
who would be apt to derive some private advantage from 
the change. Professor Cohn of the University of Goet- 
tingen voices a general sentiment, when he says that, ia 
Prussia, the question of state ownership and managetnent 
of railways has been settled by the test of experienoa. 
The people of the Australasian colonies are equally clear 
in regard to the advantages of ]iublic ownership and 
operation of railways. There is considerable enthusiasm 
in regard to the residts of such ownership and operatiuu 
in New Zealand j and recently the editor of an economio 
periodical complained because ho could not find any one 
in Australia to write an article adverse to the govern- 
ment ownership and management of railways. 

When we turn to the United States, and compare the ; 
results of municipal ownership witli the results of pri. 
vate ownership of natural monopolies, there can be no < 
doubt which has been the more advantageous to the peo 
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pie as 3, whole, and wlueh has done the more to pi-oinoto 
the exceilenoe of public lite. The change from private 
to public owQership removes a troublesome factor in 
local politics, and it means, almost invariably, cheaper 
and better service. For every failure of munieipal own- -J' 
ership and management which it would be possible to 
aijduce, twenty failures of private ownership and opera- 
tion could Ije named.' 

The difficulties of payment for these monopolistic 
undertakings are often mentioned. It must be remem- 
bered that public ownership increases theirvalue, because 
it produces unification in these enterprises, and shuts off 
the waste of future competition. Frequently public 
ownership) makes it a possibility to unite advantageously 
several services, and thus effect a saving. Very often 
a municipal electric lighting plant is connected with the 
public waterworks, and results in a better utilization of 
public property, and of the services of those already in 
the employment of the municipality. The railways which 
include the larger part of the property of the kind under 
consideration are generally broiight forward as affording 
the chief illustration of the difhculties of acquisition 
Ijy the government. The purchase of these practically 
means the conversion of railway stocks and bonds into 
government bonds, and while it would add enonnously to 
I the public debt, it would add to a still greater extent to 
' the public resources. Besides, it must always be remem- T 
bered that the change could not be made in a single day. 
1 Hanir iidvoaatoB ot ui excltuive policy of prlvutu enterprise, hy 
I lome sCraiige psychological process, regud one instance of an nnBuc- 
I ccssFul pablic work a» coitclnsive, and attach nn veif-ht to ten caiKS 
I of sneceas. On the other lianJ. Ihe moat namerouB failures ot prirate 
I andnrtakJngR leeiii to tb«m to carry do argument agaiiist privat« 
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Reformers are often inclined to urge that the payments 
for railways, telegraphs, etc., should only be sufficiont to 
duplicate the existing plaut, and this generally means 
much leas than the selling value of thy plaut. They 
make a serious mistake in taking this position. As a ' 
matter of policy, this course is not to be reoominendt-d, 
because it needlessly autagouizes such a large proportion . 
of the population of the country. Those who are asked 
to part with their proi>erty at a price loss thau Uio mar- 
ket value will feel themselves aggrieved, and will oppose 
the reform in every way in their power. The plan pro- 
posed is also objectionable on the score of justice. The 
value which property of tliis kind has In excess of the 
cost of duplication of the plant is largely dne to a public 
policy which has been approved by a raajori^, and a 
vast majority, of the people of tlie United States. 
large capitalization, so far as it exceeds the actual valtre '. 
of the plant, very fn-quently represents only tho wa 
due to attempted competition, and this att^mjited oompe- j 
tition has been enoourageil in every way, dii-ectly and 
indirectly, by the general public. Even when such is not ] 
the case, the possibility of an excessively large iueoiue, 
which has brought about the largo capital iz.ition, has j 
been due to a considerable extent to failures of the legis- j 
lature to make pro|ier laws, and of the other publio I 
authorities adequately to enforce existing laws. Now, 
if the property is appnused simply at the cost of dupli- 
cation of the plant, it would make a portion of the com- \ 
munity bear the entire buiden of a false public policy, 
whereas, as the whole of the public is to blame, the bur- j 
den should be diffused among the people as a whole, 
it is necessary to raise hirgi' sums to pay olT the debt J 
necessitated by the acquisition of euterpriaee of thia J 
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kiiid, it could be done through a wisely devised system 
of iulieritance taxes. 

When we consider the difficulties in the way of the 
socialization of natural monopolies, we must always 
remember what tlie alternative is. These difficulties are 
real, but the difficulties of the present system are even 
greater. Mention baa already been made of many of 
these difficulties. We cannot expect to have private 
property well managed, if the managers are obliged to 
manage it, not aa they like, but as somebody else dictates. 
To interfere at every turn with private management I 
renders illusory the benefits of piivate ownership of the 
instruments uf production. Moreover, in this attempted 
minute control, society is likely to be worsted. The 
sjiecial skill is necessarily on the side of those who are 
to be controlled, because tliis special skill is ac(iuired by 
experience in the management of these private industries. 
The result is that the public authorities wage an unequal 
contest against private persons, who, in addition, are 
thereby rendered hostile to the state — a most unfortu- 
nate coudititiu of affairs. 
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NATtTBAL tuonoplies of the secoud clasa are those j 
which become uiouopoliea because the supply of raw 1 
matei'iala, consisting of natural treasures, is so limited J 
that it can all be acquireit by a single combination of I 
men. Anthracite coal has l>een cited as an illustration ; 
other similar coses could be instanced. It is said that I 
it has been poa.sible to purchase practically the entire | 
supply of some raw materials found among barbarous or I 
semi-barbarous peoples; not bo much, perhaps, on account I 
of the limitation of tJie supply, as on account of the fact f 
that it is easy to cheat them, and to buy a great supply I 
at far less than its actual value. Wherever the supply I 
of an article is so limited tliat it can alt be secured by a J 
single combination of men, making monopoly prices pco- 1 
aible by limitation of the supply upon the market, ths 1 
ouly adequate remedy would seeia to be collective ownet- 1 
ship — ownership by the nation, commonwealth, or some I 
local political unit. 
[ A distinction must be made between the ownership of I 
agricultural land ujmu which wealth is produced, snd 1 
natural treasures which are found ready made, so to I 
speak, mostly beneath the surface of the earth, so that I 
all man has to do is to appropriate them. PrivatA I 
ownership is impori^ant with ro3i>ect to agricultural land, I 
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because it encourages production ; but the natural treas- 
ures of whicb we speak are found already created, and 
no social iustitution can add to their supply. All that 
f can be required is that a sufficient reward should be 
, given to those who appropriate them. This fair return, 
' of course, is all that is ueeded, eveu in agriculture ; but 
I tlie distinction is not so easily drawn in tliat pursuit as 
I it is in the exploitation of the natural treasures of the 
earth. Even sliould we grant private ownership in the 
land, it is an exaggeration of that institution, forming 
I no esseutial part of the principle of private property, to 
allow the laud-owner to own indefinitely all that is above 
I him, and all that is below him ta the centre of the earth. 
I The legal systems of many countries Lave always re- 
garded the natural treasures below the surface of the 
I earth as public property, and tliey should be thus re- 
[ garded everywhere. 

So far as barbarous or semi-civilized peoples are con- 
cerned, it is difficult to see what they can do until they 
become more civilized, and form organized governments, 
unless, indeed, they shoidd receive protection by the 
, civilized nations of the earth. 

It does not appear evident at once that the collective 
[ niana^ment of the property collectively owned is essen- 
If the anthracite coal mines were owned by the 
I State or by the nation, satisfactory results might, per- 
lliaps, be secured by leasing the land, or by allowing 
l:iudlviduals or companies to mine coal freely on the [my- 
■.meut of a royalty wliieh would absorb any econumio 
^surplus above tlie normal returns to labor and capital. 

ArtiHciat monopolies, apart from those which become 
liSUQh on account of their close connection with natural 
femonopoUes, whereby they are made to partake of the 
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qualities of the latter, are those businesses which are 
made so by legislative enactment, or by aome act of pub- 
lic authority. These are the monopulies with which our 
forefathers had to deal ; for kings and queens formerly i 
granted exclusive privileges to favored persous, per^ \ 
niittiiig no one else to engage in certain undertakings, 
These artificial monopolies early became odious, and sov- 
ereigns were foreed to forego the privilege of granting I 
them. Tlie odirim which attached to them is shown by ; 
the "bills of rights," like that which forms part of ' 
the Maryland constitution, forbidding tlie creation of , 
any monopolies. Reference was not liad, and i 
nature of the case could not be had, to the natortd J 
monopolies which are now the most important class of J 
monopolies. 

The existing artificial monopolies so far as they are 1 
created by government are chiefly such as are created by 
copyrights and patents, and their purpose is the publio ' 
welfare. The design is to encourage literary production 
and invention by cxt.'lusive jiririleges strictly limited in 
point of time. These exclusive privileges appear, on the 
whole, to promote the public welfare. Where they do 
Otherwise, all that can be desired with respect to thein [ 
is, perhaps, a clear recognition of the actual principles 
involved, and certain modifications in the preseut laws 
designed to prevent abuses which have grown up, par- j 
ticularly with respect to patents. 

Copyrights interfere least of all with industrial free- ] 
dom, because no two persons can possibly produce the I 
same book, or musical composition, or any other work \ 
which is copyrighted. The fact that one person has ' 
written a book cannot keep any other person from writ- 
ing another book on the same subject. There ie reason, 
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however, for a limitation of copyrigbta with respect to 
tlie time of tiieir duration. Wliat ia wanted is to en- 
courage production, and to give a reward for production, 
but not to make it possible for persona to live upon the 
results of the exertions of others. Authors should be 
granted copyrights, perhaps lasting as long as they live, 
or during such a period that ordinarily the copyright 
would cover the lifetime of the author, and possibly also 
a few additional years in order to provide for the au- 
thor's family. Perpetual copyrights would, in the case 
of very valuable works, limit production, and make it 
possible for the descendants of meritorious men to lead 
idle and useless lives. Had Shakespeare been granted 
perpetual copyrights, we might have descendants of his 
to^ay living in the greatest luxury to their own harm, 
and to the injury of society. Fortunately, we have r 
dukes and duchessea of Shakespeare's blood ! ' 

The author owes much to society, because no literary 
production is a purely individual effort ; but the inventor 
owes much more. Every invention is simply the cap- 
stone of a long line of previous inventions and discov- 
eries. To give too much to the inventor is — to use a 
different figure — like paying an excessive price to the 
one who puts the roof on a house, and comparatively lit- 
tle to those who constructed all the rest of the building. 
The last step which leiuls to a valuable invention is often 
unavoidable, and, as a matter of fat^t, the step ia frequently 
L taken by several persons acting independently of each 
\ other, so that it is difficult to tell who is really the first in. 
J Tentor, Germany, for example, disputes AmericAn claims 
[ of originality with reajiect both to the electric telegraph 
1 C(. FabUn EsBBra, " Property under Sodklum," by Qnliuii 
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and the telephone, and in America itself, it does not 
seem to be eutirely clear to whom should be attributed 
the merit of the invention of the telephone. We have, 
then, to do with a radically different case from thiit of 
authorship, because an exclusive right given to one peiv 
son does interfere witli the industrial liberty of others, 
not permitting others to do that which they would nat- 
urally and apontaneously do. It Ima been proposed by 
some on this account to abolish the patent system alto- 
gether, — and it must be acknowledged that there are 
other ways of encouraging industrial progress. Able 
men in the scientilic laboratories of the country are con- 
tinually working to make discoveries and inventions, and 
they do this without the incitement of any industrial 
privilege. All that they desire is an assured iuoome, 
and abundant tools and implements for their scien- 
tific work. Emulation supplies ttie only other motive 
needed.' 

It would be far cheaper for the country to spend 
ten times as much as at present on technical schools 
and scientific lalxiratories than to maintain its patent 
system, if the same results could be reached. The ex- 
perience of Germany, however, in the absence of an 
effective patent system, before the formation of the 
Empire, is not entirely reassuring, because, it is said, 
it retarded the industrial develojaiient of tliat country. 
Probably the best i-esults in the United States would 
be reached by a furtlier development of the American 
patent system, borrowing some of the features whiob 
have been introduced into the patent laws of Germany, 
and England, which are among the best in esisteuee. 
One American abuse consists in an undue extension, by 
1 Ct. " The Abolition of Fnteota," l^iigmaiiB & Co., LonJon, 1860. 
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variona devices, of the time during which a patent prac- 
tically operates. One way is to make application for a 
patent, and then not take out the patent foe a long time. 
Still another abuse has recently become apparent through 
what is called an "interference." Two persons may 
claim the same invention, and, going to law about it, may 
delay the issue of the patent for years; and when the 
patent is granted, it may finally appear that the two dif- 
ferent persons have united their interests so that the 
patent will run for a much longer time than the law con- 
templated. This, as is well known, is the case with the 
telephone in the United States. The improvement in 
regard to which there was a contest, is one wliiuh, it is 
claimed, forms an essential feature of the present sys- 
tem, and it apiiears, in consequence, not improbable that 
tlie telephone patent Avill last nearly twice as long as the 
law contemplated. Another abuse consists in the "lock- 
ing up" of inventions. Exclusive rights to use inven- 
tions are purchased by great corporations like a telegraph 
company, to prevent any one from using the improve- 
ments. It is quite practicable, however, following the ex- 
ample of England, to make it compulsory for the owner 
of an invention to allow others to use it on payment of 
a royalty. If the payment can be regulated so as to 
tlirow open inventions to general use, then many objec- 
tionable interferences with industrial freedom can be 
prevented, and it can also be rendered impracticable to 
keep inventions out of use. Another improvement which 
is suggested is that there should be a moderate but pro- 
^ssive tax upon patents diiring their term of existence, 
in order that those which are not actually used may no 
longer continue to exist, making a patent expire upon 
failure to pay the tax. This is a practice which is fol- 
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\ umw ii in Muutf countries, and la t-oiumeadable. Another 
ikikW can be remDved by providing that uo patentii sliiill 
W cntDbsd for trifling and iusignilicaiit inventiona, or 
swh imi>rcvements as might readily occur to any one 
• *h« is enga^d in the industry to which they are appli- 
raW«. An American Commibaiuner of Patents suggested 
» furtlier improvement, in the reserved right of the gen- 
t'rul gavernment to purijhase a ])at«nt at an appraised 
vala»tion, and throw it open to general use. 

Certain artificial monopoliea of a different sort are 
tliuse which are called fiscal monopolies iu European 
countries. France has a tobacco monopoly, for exam- 
pie. The manufacture and sale of tolNLcco is an ex- 
clusive privilege, and the purpose is to raise revenue. 
As this is a fiscal measure, it must be judged largely on 
financial grounds. It seems, however, iu France to yield 
large returns at comparatively small social sacrifice. 
Onee there was an active agitation for the abolition of 
these fiscal monopoliea ; but they have improved in 
their administration iu time ; and now they are so gen- 
erally approved in France, tliat other cimntries are pro- 
]>osing to establish similar fiscal monopolies. Une writer 
argues that these fiscal monopolies are a strong argument 
in favor of socialism, because they have led to the mauu- 
facture of pure articles which can be sold at a reasonable 
price. Indeed, the purity of manufactured tobacco and 
of the alcoholic beverages under goiemmeiit monoiwly, 
has been urged as an additional reason for the establljib- 
ment of such monopolies. 

Artificial monopolies have also been established to reg- 
ulate tlie consumption of articles which are held to be 
injurious. It is for this reason, that the people of Swit- 
zerland have established a government monopoly in 
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distilled spirits,^ and South Carolina has established a 
monopoly in the sale of all alcoholic beverages.^ 

A monopoly has, in some instances, been permitted by 
tariff legislation. The measure needed to prevent mo- 
nopoly in cases of this kind suggests itself ; namely, tariff 
reform. Careful analysis of monopolistic undertakings 
will show, however, that the tariff has only a limited 
influence, and a comparatively small one, — although it 
cannot be denied that it is a real one, worthy of consid- 
eration. 



1 See ''State and Federal Government in Switzerland," by J. M. 
Vincent, chap. xi. Cf. also the " House Report No. 192, on the Nor- 
wegian System of Liquor Selling, to the Massachusetts Legislature," 
1891, by Dr. H. P. Bowditch and others. 

2 See the article on *' The South Carolina Liquor Law," by Gover- 
nor Tillman, in the North American Review, for February, 1894. 
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XiAITD ELBFOSM. 



Land is frequently called a natural mnuopoly, but tliis 
hanllyBeems correct. Moiioiioly implies mana^eiueut or 
ownership by one person, or by a combination of persons 
who can act as a unit. Anytliing of the kind does not 
exist with respect either to laud ownership, or to the 
use of the land for agricultural or building purposes. A 
genuine monopoly in the ownership or exploitation of 
land, would mean the virtual slavery of all persons not 
interested in the monopoly. If the farmers of the world i 
could act together as a unit, they could force all others 
to give everything tliey might have for food, as the alter- 
native would be starvation. " What will not a man give 
for his life ? " But such a combination is an impossf- 
bility, and every attempt to effect a combination, even 
on a comparatively small scale, with respect to a s^gle 
staple, like wheat or cotton, has thus far proved a failure. 
Land has, however, peculiar qualities, on account of the I 
fact that it is strictly limited in supply, and that it I 
varies in desirability with respect to location, aud to the i 
fertility of the soiL This enables those who own land of J 
tlie better class, either in cities or in the country, to gain 
from it an economic surplus, the well-known unearned 
increment of land values. Production sometimes suffers , 
on account of the fact that land tends to rise in value 
with social growth and improvement. Many owners of 
laud keep it out of use, in order that they may grow rioh 
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upon the exertions of others, upon whom they not infre- 
quently entail positive liarm. There seems to be reason 
for Bonie change with re3i>ect to laud tenure, or the 
method of dealing with land, both from the standpoint 
of production, and from the standpoint of distribution. 
Any changes which at present seem desirable, are not 
radical. Something can be accomplished by the taxation 
of unused land at its full selling value, and that, in the 
Uidted States, means simply carryiug into effect existing 
laws. At the present time, hind which is held for specu- 
lative purposes is almost invariably taxed at a lower value 
than equally valuable land which is used. A man has to 
pay, as it were, a fine for putting liis land to use, although 
BQoh use is in the interest of society. Further improve- 
ment can be effected, by the exemjition of improvements 
from taxation for a period of years, say three years. 
This would encourage improvement, because it would 
give the owner of land, improving it by means of build- 
ing on it or otherwise, a slight bonus. What is recom- 
mended, is a practice which haa already been tried in 
many countries, and that with beneficial results. It 
cannot therefore be called a radical iimovation. 

When we cimsider laud reform from the standpoint of 
distribution, it seems desiralde to secure for the general 
public a larger share than it now enjoys of the unearned 
increment The city of Savannah, Ga., offers a sugges- 
tion. It has been customary in Savannah for the city to 
extend its own limits by buying agricultural land by 
the acre and dividing it into lots which are tlien sold or 
leased. If laws were so shaped that all extensions of 
the cities must be carried out by the cities themselves, 
a large share of the future unearned increment could be 
secured. The owners of some of the most valuable land 
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in Savaimah pay a ground rent to the city, because this 
land long ago wiia leased to tliose who now occupy it, and 
was leased at a fixed rental. Unfortuuately the city of 
Havaunah haa not resen-ed the right to revise groand 
rents, and laud which has risen greatly in value pays & 
small rental to the city. Had the city reserved the right 
to revise the annual rentals every three years, it would 
now have a large revenue without taxation. 

A further change which can be recommended is that 
no laud belougiug to the nation, to the States, or to local 
political units, should hereafter be sold, but should be 
leased. A step has been taken in this direotiou in the 
disposition of school lands in parts of the North-weat, 
where it is provided that they can only be sold at a cer- 
tain value, at present often far above the market price, , 
and that in the meantime they can be leased. It is easy | 
to provide that the lease shall run for a period of years, J 
and that any one then acquiring the lease shall purchase I 
the improvements at an appraised valuation. If the one \ 
who has already enjoyed the lease hida more for it than 
any one else, he, of course, keeps his improvements, and is J 
obliged to pay simply the additional rental. If another | 
ofEera more for the lease than he is willing to pay, then j 
one party may appoint one arbitrator, the other a second, i 
_and those two may select a third to appraise the improve- J 

' ments. As existing cities are destined to grow mncli | 
larger, and cities are certain to spring up where there I 
are none now, and some of these, if the reform is carried i 
out, would be located on ground owned by the people in I 
their collective capacity, a far larger share than at pres- J 
ent of the unearned increment would accrue to the general I 

J public' I 

I " ' C(. Ely's ■' Tuialinii in Americaji Slfttis uiil CHiea," Part Ht., J 
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The larger social aspect of the question is of impor- 
tance. There will always be a class of teuaiit farmers, and 
these will grow in number as the coimtry increases in pop- 
ulation. It is impossible, under our pre-seiit constitutional 
system, to prevent rack-renting of the worst kind, and we 
have reason to fear that we shall have the experience of 
Ireland repeated, or if possible something worse, unless 
we take measures at an early day to prevent what is 
known as rack-renting. Large public ownership of land~?' 
makes it possible to regulate the use of land benefluiatly 
for the tenants and the public at large. The state is apt 
to be a better landlord than the private owner. It is 
easy for the state to grant long leases, and to make pro- 
vision for guaranteeing to the cultivator of the land the 
value of his improvements, and this is all that is re- 
quired to secure the best cultivation of the lantL Cities 
have also found it advantageous to give allotments of 
land to laborers, and in the administration of charity 
such allotments have been found valuable. It is much 
better to allot a small quantity of Lind to a lalwrer, thus 
enabling him to eke out a small income, tlian to force 
him to go to the almshouse, or to give him out-duor 
relief. If we look at the esperience of various countrii.'.i 
we shall find that public ownership of land is most ini 
portant in the solution of pressing problems, and in tl.i- 
present uncertainty in regard to the future development 
of economic institutions, it is only a matter of common 
prudence for the collectivity to retain whatever land it 
may now own, and to improve such opportunities as may 
occur to increase the public landed domain. 

The reader will, of course, understand that it is not 
possible, in a work like the present, to do more than to 
tlirow out certain general suggestioue. Should the land 
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question be treated ia all its details, it would alooe r» 
qaiye a, book aa large as tlie present one. 

There ai'e certain minor details of some importacoe 
which may be nientioned. The BimpliticitioQ of the 
transfer of hmd is desirable, and the so-called Torrens 
System, which, like so many other improvements, comes 
from Australia, may be recommended, because it makes 
the state responsible for the validity of the title, and 
accomplishes a grea.t social good at comparatively sm&U 
public expense. 

In conclusion, attention may be called to the very in- 
structive experimentation with respect to land ownership 
and cultivation now going forward in New Zealand. 
The government of New Zealand is making vigorous 
efforts to break up large holdings of land, esjieciaUy of 
land speculatively held. One means which is designed 
to accomplish this la a progressive property tax in addi- 
tion to the ordinary taxes. This progressive tax begins 
with estates valued at five thousand pounds; and the 
rate of taxation increases as the value of the estate in- 
creases. The rate of progression is not higli, but it is 
sufiicieut to be effective, and lias already broken up som^ 
large lioldings. If the person taxed objects to tli6 
appraised valuation of the land for purjxjsos of taxation, 
he is asked to value it himself with the understanding 
that the government may purchase it at his valuation, if 
this is considered too low. Government land is leiued 
according to two systems. One kind uf lease is a le 
which gives an option of purchase within ten years. The 
lessee pays five i^er cent of tlie value of the land, which ia 
reassessed once in every ttiree years. This lease raay, 
however, after the expiration of ten years, be changed 
into a lease in j>erpetuity, and then the rent paid is equal 
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to four per cent of the appraised valuation. The leasee 
of all laud leased iu pei'petuity pays four per ceut upon 
ttie valuation, and the laud is reassessed once in every 
three years. The government of New Zealand has also 
inaugurated the formation of village settlements to assist 
in the solution of the laiwr problem, and to give employ- 
ment to the unemployed. Land not to exceed one acre 
is allotted in the \-illages ; and homesteads outside the 
villages not to exceed one hundred acres are allotted to 
all who may desire them. These lands are granted on 
perpetual lease at four per cent on the assessed vahiation. 
Loans are also granted to those taking up land in these 
village settlements. Government reports give a very 
favorable account of these village settlements. The gov- 
ernment finances of New Zealand are in a flourishing 
condition ; and those familiar with this colony claim that 
it is the only part of the civilized world where industrial 
stagnation does not at present obtain. Emigrants in 
lai^e numbers are going to New Zealand on account of 
the tluurisbing condition of the colony. . 

The single-taxers and other zealous land refonnera 
attribute the prosperity of New Zealand exclusively to 
the land |>olicy pursued ; but the land policy is only one 
of many social reforms which are now being successfully 
carried out in New Zealand.' 

■ by A. G. FraJoD- 
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Private property is an exclusive riglit, but never a 
absolute right. Private property is a growth, chaugiog \ 
both witli respect to the number of things to winch it I 
extends, and with respect to the privileges which it I 
canieB with it. Legal codes will be seareh-td iu vaiu for 
an unlimited right of private property. iSboiild a defini- 
tion of private property be found which apijeara to be | 
absolute, limitations will elsewhere be found in the code. 
These limitations, when carefully examined, all mean I 
one things namely, that private property has a soci&l | 
side. But this is not all. An exaiuinatiim of die nature | 
and grow-th of private property and of its tri^atnient by J 
civilized nations, shows that in case uf conflict between.! 
ths social side and the individual side, the social side is I 
dominant and the individual claims must be yielded. ] 
Private property is maintained for social jiurposes. 

We have already seen the desirability of n. largo ex- I 
tension of public property. But we roust not overlook | 

I Again tlie nulbor must remind liU Teadera that only lUKg 
fun be tlimwn oiit. Tliiwe who winh lo oxanilDe hia viava o: 
•nbjent ninre curotnlly. will find tlinin fiirllier (<1iib<ir!it«it in A 
of twiOva nrtiolpH on Piivnle Pmptirly. thi' CrM nf which nptlMied Iq ] 
the Accord and QuUk, ol New York Cil^ lox Mnrrli IT, I8<M. 
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tie importance of private property, even in the inatm- 
ments of production. Private property is one of the 
main incentives to thrift and industry, and thus is bene- 
ficial to society as a whole, as well as to the individuaL 
It is atsu advantageous to society that it should include 
individuals having more than ordinary strength who may 
use their superior strength to the advantage of society. 
Tliis has already been pointed out. ~~ 

It is important, however, that the social side of private 
propprty should receive still further develoiiment. Even 
the protection of private property requires that this fur- 
ther development should take place. This does not mean 
that private and social rights are to be fused or confused 
in such a manner that no one can tell where one begins 
and the other ends. Quite the contrary. What is needed 
is a clearer definition of rights, both individual and social, 
than that which now exists. 

There are two methods for developing the social aide 
of private property. One is the voluntary method. It 
is generally recognized as a religious doctrine that pri- 
vate projierty is a trust. The Christian preacher tells ua 
that private property is a trust, and that we are stewards 
to administer it in accordance with the will of God. 
The doctrine of stewardship in tliis religious sense ia 
one which has never Iteen lost sight of in the Christian 
church, and one which lias been particularly emphasized 
of late. Unfortunately tliis doctrine as ordinarily pre- 
sented is so vague that it does not lead to a great amount 
of positive action. The general statement is not followed 
Up with an examination of what it implies in detail. Nor 
is this doctrine brought into connection with other ethi- 
cal precepts. The church has still a great work to do in 
tile development of the doctrine that private proper^ ia 
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> fm (NiftfiimHl lit iMiHiri MM Mil'* " liiihliiM hI HnimuiiiM," 

K^llitlH HilKlint, ti|ii Ml m. 
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.them generously, as indeed many do. And in this con- 

Jiection, tlie precepts of the greatest ethical teacher of 
All ages should be borne in niindi — 

" When tboa makest ft dinner or a snpper, call not thy frii^nds, 

r tliy brethren, neither thy kinatnen, nor iby rkli npigbbors; 

t they »l90 bid thee again, aoU a roeompcoBe be made thee. 

il when Lbot: niakest a featt, call the poor, the maimed, the 
lame, the blind." ' 

There are, doubtless, some who, with over-sensitive 
^flonscieuces, or rather consciences not sufficiently guided 
,by intelligence, do not have a sufficient appreciation of 
their own wants; but these are very few. An atteuipt 
I the part of the church \a make real the doctrine of 
etewardsliip would increase greatly the advantages of pri- 
■Tate property, and these would show themselves in many 
«ther ways than in material gifts and bequests. 

The social side of private property may be further 
"developed through public agencies. One of the priiici- 
ipal needs is a full and complete recognition of the fact 
ttiat private propertj' exists for social puriwses ; for when 
'tiiis is generally understood, it wiU show itself in a 
multitude of legislative details, as well as in judicial 
decisions. 

Thin social theory of private property justifies a regii- 

[; Ifttion of its use ; but it must be always borne in mind 

ihat if this regulation is carried far, the advantages of 

rivate projierty begin to disappear. When it becomes 

isary to regulate private property minutely, we 

[liave a clear indication that private property should 

J replaced by public property. Private property may, 

Biowever, be regiilab-d in certain general ways, without, 

t the same time, rendering illusory the advantages of 

1 St. Luke xir. 13, 13. 
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the iiistitutiun. This is particularly tbe ce 
There has been tiio much hesitation, in Am 
in jarticular, about Uie regulation of the use of land}^ 
and many a presumptuous private owner feels that 1 
haa a right to injure his neighbor to the full extent o 
his resources. It is entirely consistent with the institc 
tiun of private pniperty to exulride stables and offeusivel 
manufacturing eEtiiblitihnients from certain parts of thtffl 
city, and to make provisions regarding the width ot^ 
houses, so that certain streets shall have au ornamental 
character, etc. Regulations designed to prevent injuri- 
ous speculation are also consistent with the institution 
of private property. Taxation, aa in New Zealand, may !l 
be invoked to bring property into its proper u 

An able follower of St. Simon, early in tliia centuiyj 
proposed that iuheritances should be abolished albo 
gether, and that property should be distributed in e 
generation among the persons who could use it to t 
best social advantage. He desired to maintain privs 
property, but to select anew in each generation 1 
proprietors. The difiiculties and disadvantages of su^ 
a system become apparent upon careful investigation o 
the proposition ; and it must be said that it baa not a 
all stood tlie test of time. Other proposals of refOn 
however, and actual operations of government ' 
respect to inheritances, have not, improbably, grow; 
out of the discussion which followed upon the 
gestion of this plan for the redistribution of privat 
projierty. There is a growing tendency to regulate in< 
heritances, and to tiix them in such manner that prirat 
pro])erty may Iwtter subserve the inirjioaea for whick X 
exists. We witness a tendency, even in the UniM 
^States, to limit the power of disposing of property 1 
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last will ami testament — a power which is no essential 
part of private property, as we see in the fact that dur- 
ing the greater part of its history private property has 
existed in the absence of a power to ])rori(le for its dis- 
position by last will and testament. Greater attention 
is given to the claims of one's family ; and the proposi- 
tion that no one should be allowed to disinherit his 
children meets with inereasing approval. Many coun- 
tries recognize tlie riglits of children in the property of 
tiie father, rights of which the father cannot dispose by 
gift or by a will. We in America have, as a rule, devel- 
oped the rights of the wife in the property of her hus- 
band as far as any country, but we have not made 
sufficient provision for the children ; although their 
claims may be considered superior even to those of the 
wife, as they have no voice in determining their rela- 
tionship to their parents. Wliat is to be recommended is, 
that we should follow the practice of the Komuu and the 
German law.s, and provide what the Gennans call a " duty 
part" for each chihl, allowing a parent to disi>08e of Ids 
property by will and testament only in ease the claims 
of the family have been fully satisfied. There would 
seem to lie no reason, however, why the " duty part " 
of a child should exceed fifty thousaiid dollars, however 
great the fortune of a parent. The Illinois Bar Associa- 
tion baa indorsed a bill limiting the amount which any 
one person can inherit to five hundred thousand dollars; 
and long ago John Stuart Mill favored a limitation of 
this kind. This is, perhaps, too radical a proposition for 
consideration at the present moment. The civilized coun- 
tries of the worid are, however, increasingly inclined to 
favor the taxation of bequests and inheritances, and the 
teudenoy is to make the tax doubly progressive — increas- 
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ing it, on the one haud, as the relatiimship of tlie peraoQ 
intieritiDg the property becomes more distant, and, on 
the other hand, increaaiug the rate as the amount ot prop- < 
erty taxed becomes greater. The tax amounts, in so 
instances in parts of Switzerland and in some of the Aus- 
tralasian colonies, to twenty j)er cent in cases of large ' 
estates inherited by distant relatives. There is a general i 
feeling, however, that distant relatives should not inherit i 
at all, because they do not constitute a part of the mod- 
ern family. There seems to be no good reason, whatever, 
why intestate inheritance should not be limited to per- 
sons who are nearly enough related to be able to traee 
descent from a common great-grandfather. 
r The wider diffusion of property which proper laws of | 
inheritance would bring about, would prove beneficial ( 
to society, both from the standi-oint of production and i 
that of distribution. It would render monojwly in many I 
instances more ditHcult, as a few men of euonnous wealth ' 
would not be able to acquire a monopoly by the purchase 
of the sources of production. The result of this wide 
distribution of property would be that we should have 
more men living in a degree of ease and comfort favor- 
able to the cultivation of their powers, but not so many ] 
Crcesusea. We should also have the further advantage, j 
that a few men would not be separated from their fellows I 
to such an extent as they now are by excessive wealth. 
Men of moderate means, existing in large numbers all I 
over the country, may prove helpful in the social devel- I 
opment of their kind. Men of moderate wealth are also I 
able better than the excessively rich to use their wealth | 
to alleviate distress, because they come in closer contact 4 
with their fellow-raen. Even if a very rich man were 'I 
able as easily as a moderately rich man to enter intal 
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friendly relations with persons needing assistance, or 
who could profit by the aid which he extended to them in 
one way or another, one very rich man could not reach 
so many people as could ten men of moderate means. 
Great wealth also tends to concentration in one or two 
immense cities, while men of moderate fortunes are more 
likely to be found in every part of the country. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE DEISIBABIIJTT OP A FIELD OP PRIVATE INDUS- J 

TBY, BUT A NABHOWER OrrE, WITH A HISHER 

ETHXCAL I.EVBL THAN AVE NOW HAVE. 

Competition is desirable where we can have it in &I 
normal form, aa a regular, steady pressure. It is, wlienl 
properly reatricted, upon the whole, a benelicent force jj 
and there seems to be no reason why we should not stilt 
have competition in agriculture, manufaetures, and com 
merce. The monopolies which we have already diao(fS£S|d 
are a new field superimposed upon the old fi^djmS 
which the founders of this republic had to deal, Whilffl 
those great men desired to alK)lish special privileges, tlu 
plans which they proposed were in the main designed foH 
the field of private competitive industry. The ]j03t-officfl 
then constituted a collective enterprise, which was in ita 
own nature a monopoly ; and this business, at that tim 
something entirely exceptional, was placed under publiflj 
ownei-ship and management. 

Many of the reforms which have been proposed in ths 
previous chapters are calculated to strengthen prlvatq 
industry in its own field. Cheap gas favors many Bma] 
private busuieases; and if electricity reaches the bigld 
development which is now anticipated, there is no 
why, under public control, affording light and power a 
the lowest prices and under like conditions to all,^ 
should not be favorable to a multitude of small induHtrieg 
The poGtolhce at the present time makes it possible foe 
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men to do a business on a comparatively amall scale in 
the country towns, and to find their customers in every 
part of tlie country. The author has known a printer in 
a country town live hundred miles from Brooklyn to do 
a printing business for men in that city, sending the 
printed matter by mail to his customers. If to the 
present post-otBee we added a parcels' post, it would also 
be favorable to many private industries. 

The question may be asked, however, shall we tolerate 
the wastes of competitive industries which have already 
been mentioned, and which are by no means coufined to 
natural monopolies? The milk business, still generally y 
a competitive business, has been instanced as an illustra- 
tion of waste- Wliile there is waste, however, outside 
the field of natural mouopolies, the greatest wastes are 
found in that field ; and, so far as wastes elsewhere are 
concerned, it does not seem impracticable to deal i\-ith 
them by other methods. In the olden time the cliief 
illustration of waste was retail trade ; but the develop- 
ment of retail trade itself is bringing a l>etter utilization 
of productive forces. The country shopkeef>er and his 
clerk, idle half the time, are by no means typical retail 
dealers at the present day. The great city store is as well 
organized as the factorj', and every one employed in it 
is busy from morning to night. It is desirable, from a 
l>road social standpoint, to bring goods from the producer 
to the consumer with as small an expenditure of labor 
and capital as possible. But we are on the way to 
making great improvements with resj^ct to the forces 
required to accomplish this service. The further devel- 
opment of the post-office, adding to it the parcels' post, 
which has already been mentioned, would do still more 
to weed out needless retail dealers, and to divert their 
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capital and tlieir energies to other pursuits. There is 
iilso a possible iinprovemeut in the deyelopment of co- 
Ofieratioti on the part of conaumei's. This distributive 
co-operatiou, as it Is called, has already attained great i 
dimensions in England ; and it will grow in the United I 
States and otlier countries if there is a field for it. The 
co-oi>erative store does not advertise, and generally avoids 
inany wastes connected with retail shopkeeping. So far 1 
aa the wastes are concerned, which are a necessary part | 
of the true competitive field of industry, it is moru than i 
probable that they are counterbalEinced by the gains e 
ing from competition, such as alertness and the free I 
exercise of one's powers by active efforts to meet wants I 
as they arise, 

A higher ethical level of private business can only I 
to slight extent be secured by individual action, but it 1 
must be largely the work of social action, and still more 1 
especially of legislative action. All attempts at reform 
in the field of private industry will prove useless, unless 
they are based upon a clear recognition of wliat we may 
call the problem of the twentieth man. Private industry 
is such that, very generaUy, one mau, mean and unscrupu- 
lous, is able to coerce nineteen others. Tlie simplest illus- 
tration which occurs is the best, and the author thinks of 
none simpler than that of the barbers in tlieir efforts to J 
close their shops on Sundays. We find the barbers, in f 
their annual conventions, passing resolutions in favor I 
of closing barber shojs on Sundays. They seek theirfl 
freedom through compulsory legislation, paradoxical ai 
may seem. If there are twenty baibers in a town i 
Sunday opening is tolerated, it is safe to predict that atS 
least one will open his barber shop on Sunday, althoughV 
all the others desire them closed, and although even haj 
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would rather have his own shop closed with the others^ 
than to have them all open. But this tweutieth man 
will desire to secure an advantage over his fellows, and 
will keep liia shop open, thus drawing, not only thft 
Sunday timle, but also part of the week-day tra<le wliiuh 
would ualufally fall to the othera, because a man who' 
goes to a barber shop on Sunday is very likely to gi> 
to the same shop on other days. The nineteenth luait 
not quite so mean and unscrupulous, but withal not ( 
strong man, opens liis shop also as soon as a beginning 
has been made. The eighteenth man follows; then the. 
seventeenth, the sixteenth, and so on, until the pressure 
becomes too strong, and all the barber shops are open. 
The conditions then become such that the man wl 
would close his shop on Sunday could no longer gain 
livelihood. 

Photographic galleries furnish a similar illustration. 
Not many years ago, when all these galleries were oi)ea 
in New York City, the author heard a photographer 
say that he would gladly give one hundiTd dollars to. 
have a law passed closing all the photographic gaileriea 
of New York on Sunday. The ailulteration of food prod- 
ucts serves as additional ilhisti-ation, as does also the 
cniel and oppressive treatment of work-people, esi>eciiilly 
as seen in the employment of young chiUlren. 

There are certain regulations, designed to raise ttwl 
ethical plane of private business, which have no s]iecial>| 
bearing upon any one class in the community. Theae 
are regulations of the most general character, like thi 
prohibition of the adulteration of food products, aii^fi 
provision for the inspection of markets. Oenerally, howJ 
ever, these regulations have special reference to wag< 
earners, and they are embraced in what is called factoqi 
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legislation. They arej however, peculiarly important to 
the public as a whole, because the welfare of society is 
defiendent njion a strong ajiil vigorona wage-earning pop- 
ition, without winch the jwsition of a nation cannot 
maintained in international competition, and alao be- 
cause many of these regulations, although sjteeially im- 
l>ortarit to the wage-earners, directly and immediately 
afEect society as a wliole. Several illustrations will show 
that such is the case. The establtsliment of boards of 
arbitration and conciliation falls under the head of fac- 
tory legislation, and such boards are most beneficial, as 
we may see from the experience of England, Belgium, and 
the United States ; especially Massachusetts, which, in all 
factory legislation, is still the banner State of the Union. 
It is iu the interest of wage^arners that induati'ial 
jpeace should \ta preserved; but it is also in the interest 
of society as a whole, as it is materially injured by indus- 
tl'ial warfare. Every great strike affects, not only the 
emjiloyers and employees immediately coiioerned, but 
also the general public. What is produced in one estab- 
lislimL'nt is raw material for another establishment, which 
must cease its operations if it no longer receives its sup- 
■plies. Lit is desirable in every respect ^tli at arbitmtion 
^nd conciliation should be extended Aaiifltbe Massadju- 
"Setts board may be recommended as' a model to the rest 
of the Union, although that could, doubtless, be im- 
. proved in many respects. An important jioiiit to be 
h remembered is that private corporations are creatures of 
I the state, and that provision fur arbitration and concilia- 
Itioii can be made a condition of incorijoration. 

Accidents on railways, and in industrial undertakings 
■igenerally.are mostly avoidable ; aTid iilherc^iuntries, Ger^ 
iny especially, have made great progress in diminish- 
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ing the number of accidents, which seem to be increa£iu^1 
ill the United States, because sufBcieut sociul ei!Fort»a 
have not been put forward to prevent them. It is welll 
known that railway employees in the United States afcl 
times work twenty and more hours in succession, and i^fl 
is also well known that long hours of work are a prolififil 
cause of accidents. This has been so strongly felt inl 
Prussia, where the railways are owned and operated byl 
the stute, that it has been proposed to reduce the lioural 
of railway employees holding responsible iiositioua torn 
eight pet day. The telegraph operators already workl 
only that numlier of hours, except two days in the week. 7 
It would be perfectly proper, even from the standpoint 
of the police powers of the state, to limit the number of 
hours during which railway employees should be allowed 
to work. I Employers' Liability Auts are also beneficial in J 
reducing "accidents, and a good factory system will pro 
vide for the fencing in of ranchinety and other Baf6« 
guards against accidents. Measures of the kind named ^ 
would help to prevent pauperism and to maintain a gen* 
eral condition of prosperity. Sanitary inspection, either ] 
as something separate and distinct, or as part of ihe^ 
general factory inspection, is a practicable reform of J 
special interest to the wage-earners, but also of interest 
to society at large; for, altogether apart from human- 
itarian considerations and from the importance of a 
sound and vigorous wage-earning population, it is true 
that disease originating among the poorer and neg- j 
lected people spreads throughout the whole of society. £ 
\This sanitary inspection, as well as factory inapectioaj 
ill general, should be well orijanizf'd, and the i)ciia]ti6a 
for violation of sanitary regulations shouhl be sufficiently* 
severe to induce compliance^ trouble arises when t" 
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inspectora are armed with iusufficieiit powers and are j 
inadequately supported; but when once it is seen that I 
the inspection is vigorous and determined, opposition < 
aoon. ceitaes. 

llhe abolition of sweat-shops by various regulations i 
like those which hare been enacted in Massaoliusetts ' 
' and Illinois is a re forgt of general interest from the sani- 
tary standpoint,^ garments made in these sweat-shops 
carry with them the seeds of disease to all (Kirta of the i 
country. It is also a reform of peculiar interest to the 
masses of the jmpnlation. The abolition of the sweat- | 
shops is a ditfieult measure, requiring strict legislation I 
and vigilant administration. One proposal has been to I 
"ticket" all garments with oarda, showing wheje they I 
were made, and to create an active public prejudice ] 
against buying nlotbing produced under conditions known \ 
to be unfavorable to the workers. 

The social imi)ortance of a rest of one day eacli week j 
has long been recognized by all who have given atte ntioi 
to it, and has been keenly felt by the wage-earners. ^ Tlrt 
proper way to secure this is to jirovide that for every I 
worker there shall be each week an uninternipted period 
of rest tbirty-six hours in duration. This would natu- 
rally and spontaneously fall on Sundays, except iu cases 
where Sunday work might be really required. Those J 

■ Tho Miinsao)iiis«tCs law iiKalDHl the sweating Bystem be 
defining any tenement or olhet Ixmse in whlc^li work is aHrricd mi u I 
a ■' workallop " within the meiuiing of the fartory law. TliP liiw pro- I 
Yid™ tor proper sBiiitory mewurejt and proper houreot labor, regtllate* j 
the (Mnplojrment o[ women and childrm, etc, A ticeiise must ba I 
obtained by each Mlabliihment, and tliii makes further nlpuiatlnnB im I 
to cleiuitinewi and contagious diseuwn, and provided tliat nu work flhitU | 
1* done in filopping apartments. Another provision of the iawroqulMi 
that all goods made iu tenements shall be so labelled when offered tot I 
8»le, vbether made in the State or not. 
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who pretend tliat Sunday work is neeesaary, when what 
they really desire is to get more work out of their work- 
people, would then have no advantage in working on 
Sunday, as they would be com|>elled to give their em- 
ployees another day of rest in the week. Such a provis- 
ion would meet the demands of all those who hold thut 
" The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath." 

/All legislation and social at^tion should have special 

regard for women and children,! — ftrr women, as the 

mothers of the rising generation and the conservators 

of the home, and for the children^ aj those upon whom 

our future welfare must depend. T Compulsory education, 

real and genuine, as it is in Massachusetts, and not a 

farce, as it is in most parts of the United States, should 

lie made a part of any factory legislation ; and every cliild 

should be kept at school until at least fourteen, and 

iider that age no one should be allowed to work in a 

mercantile or manufacturing establisliment Eestrictions , 

should be thrown about the employment of married 

women, and their employment for a considerable period 

before and after child-birth should be prohibited under 

any circumstances.- There should also he a restriction of 

I the work-day, as in England, for children and young 

persons under eighteen, and for women. Such a lim- 

I itation having a beneficial effect upon the health of the 

[ Community. It i.s, furthermore, desirable, in the inter- 

I est of the wage-earners, to establish a satisfactoty 

I normal work-day, for which we may take eight hours 

L as the ideal to be attained at some time in the future^^ 

W A movement in this direction has begim by lessening 

I the hours of all those pmplnyed on public works and in 

I the public service; and labor organizations have fol- 
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lowed this up nntti efforts of tiieir own, hy stiikes and 
otherwise, to reduce the length of the work-day, always 
keeping eight lioiirs before them as au idt'al. Now that 
labor is ao divided in factories and elsewhere, and tlie 
toil by which one gains a livelihood usually is ao dreaiy 
and uninspiring, more time outside is needed for tha 
cultivation of one's faotdties. The professional inau 
finds in his occupation itself opportunity for growth, and 
his tod is a delight to him ; but the wage-earner needs a 
shorter working-day, to give him tiine for those opportuni- 
ties which the professional man enjoys Id his occui)atioa 
itself. Furthermore, leisure is required for a satisfactor; 
performance of political duties since modern society has 
become so complex. 

Night work should be prohibited for women and per- 
sons under eighteen years of age ; and, in particular, all 
work injurious to the female organism should be for- 
bidden to women. 

' Another reform upon which wage-tamers properly 
insist is the payment of wages in lawfid money, and tha 
abolition of the truck stoi-es, which are ."iignificaDtly 
called '■ pluck-me-stores." England long ago prohibited 
payment in kind ; but we have lagged behind other ooun- 
tries in our factory legislation. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

t RBFOHMS CALCULATED TO UJSSEN THB SS-"~ 
ADVANTAOES OF PRIVATE INDDSTKY, AMD 
SECtms SOME OF THE ADVA14TAOES 
OP SOCIAUSM. 

NoTHiifG can exceed in importance the improvement 
of education, taking education in the largest sense of the 
word. Aristotle, over two thousand years ago, perceived 
the tnith which onr own Washington uttered bo force- 
fully, that education should be adapted to the conditiona 
of each country, and particularly that in democratic 
countries education should prepare the young for demo- 
cratic institutions, "In proportion as the structure of 
a government gives force to public opinion, it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlightened." These are 
the words of Washington. But there never was so much 
need for education as at the present time, because society 
never before was so complex, and social problems never 
before so difficult of solution. We who live in demo- 
cratic countries call each citizen sovereign, and we shouhi 
see to it that each citizen has an education betitting a 
sovereign. If we are wise, we will prepare ourselves as 7 I 
carefully for civil life as Germany trains her sons for 
war, begnidging no expense, no expenditure of time de- 
signed to accomplish our purpose.' 

* PrivMe entenirliin hot never acbinved an organlzntion tor a 
moment lo be coiii)iatect with tlie Qerninn m-iny. What coald we 
not efFoct werv the same uhit;^ ilirvoted Co civil affairs? It won M 
lEive n*, tor example, a railva; lorvlce Eurpasfliug an^hing wlilcll 
•rortd Iju8 ;ot «eeii. 
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Provision of the fullest opportunities for the develop- 
ment of personality requires the co-operation of the indi- 
vidual, of private associations, of the family, of the church, 
and of the state, for education is physical, meutal, moral, 
I f and spiritual. (^Nurseries for children who on account of 
the necessities of mothers cannot be cared for at home 
may be mentioned as a beginning of educational institu- 
tiiins, and these should be followed by a univei-aal system 
uf kindergartens, forming an essential part of the publia 
school system. Children, and even young children, should 
receive special care, for the possibilities of influencing 
them benehcially are almost boundless. From kinder- 
gartens we pass on to common schools, grammar schools, 
evening continuation schools, high schools, industrial and 
technical schools ot every sort, colleges, and universities. 
Wlien we begin to examine the schools as affording & 
preparation for life, we at once appreciate tlie imwirt^nce 
of subjects which have been too much neglccted^^St- 
ing is one of these ; and this subject, including knowledga 
of foods, should form an imiwrfcant part in tlie education 
of every girl, rich or poor. Well prepared food strength- 
ens and nourishes the body far better than poorly cooked 
food, and it has been found that intelligent cooking pn> 

' m()ti'8 temperance. Systematic instruction in the evii 
I'ffects of intemperance of every kind cannot well be 
neglected. Sewing is a subject of extreme importance. 
Many a woman, working late into the night for a bare 
pittance, would be able to lead a far more comfortable 
Ufa did she know how to sew well. Those women whose 
cases are most pitiable are very genendly those who hava 

juaxer been projierly trained in any womanly occupation. 

'.While we should have siwcial industrial schools, Indus- 1 
trial education should form a part of all school trainm^ J 
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Compulsory education up to the fifteenth year is the 
minimum requirement which meets the conditions of oiir 
. time, and this sliould be fotlowud by evening coutinua- 
' tion classea for artisans and mechanics ; and upon them 
, if practicable, attendance should be comimlsory- 
, The first seventeen years of life should be devoted 
almost entirely to pre])aratioD for subsequent life work. 
The experience of a country like Germany shows that 
this is practicable, for in that country each child is 
required to attend school until the completion of the 
fourteenth year; and at a later period in life three years' 
military service, far more expensive than the education 
of civil life, follows for every lad. 

Sducation should be so contrived as to broaden the 
way to success. Comjiaratively few can prolit by the 
higlier schools, but systems of scholarships and fellow- 
ships should offer opportunity for all to carry on general 
and special studies who have peculiar aptitudes. 

Buteduearion ought not to end so long as life contin- 
ues, k'his is the well-known "Chautauqua idea^' and its 
soundness has been demonstrated by experience. I One of 
the instruments for tlie promotion of general education 
on the part of both young and old is the public libruiy, 
I and every community of two tliousand inliabitants or 
more should be provided with one. Massachusetts has 
almost attained this ideal ; and in this respect, as in so 
many others, this commonwealth sets the example to the 
rest of the country. One of the important features of 
I the Massachusetts system is a committee to enconr^e 
j the formation of libraries, which has the power to make 
[ a small grant of State- funds on condition that the town 
I itself appropriates a certain minimum sum. 

l^cw York State has taken a forward step in providing 
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for the circulation of books belonging to the State library 
at Albaoy, Under conditions with vrhicli compliance is 
not difficult, smitll travelling libraries may be sent to any 
part ot the State ; and, by development along this line, ■ 
even the rural districts may receive the advantages of 1 
public libraries. 
' University extension, which has met with so much I 
favor iu England and America, is a desirable agency for I 
popular education, when it is properly conducted. 

Farmers' institutes are of a eimilar nature ; and their 
possibilitiea are shown by the experience of Wisconsin, 
in which State tbey are conducted under the auspices of 
the State University, and reach some forty or fifty thou- 1 
and farmers yearly.' 

The Chautauqua system of education, with its reading I 
courses, correspondence classes, and other features, is J 
also doing a usefid work of the same general chanwter. 

Helps for pliysical education and development suggest j 
themselves reailily. Ample playgrounds for children, J 
parks for young and old, public baths and gymnasiuma | 
accessible to alt, are among some of the more important. I 

Special mention must be made of tlie church among J 
educational institution.s. Experience shows mure and J 
^ more clearly that that education is one-sided and impur- 1 
feet which neglects the culture of the spiritual side c 
life. It is a function of the church esjiecially to spiritu- 
alize life. All outward reforms and improvementa in I 

> In th\a connection, mention »hoa1d bo made ot Ihe t' 
whicli liRTe n siHicially lionorable record in tlie liiHtoif of tmrmon' i 
iuatltnles; nsmelj-, Profesaor W. A. Heury, Dttan ot the .^grieulturU I 
Colle(i;e, and the late Mr. William Hour; Ktorrlson, SapeiinleDdont ' 
ol Agricalluntl ItutituteB. Tlie latter's recent unlimely denCh « 
lom, lint only to tbe tuiners □[ WiMonsln, but to those of the u)Uif 
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external conditions are to be regarded as offering oppor- 
tunities; and it is the siiecial missivn of tlie chureli tu 
see that tliese opportunities are utilized.' It must be 
remembered that all reforms are of no avail in the end 
unless tliey touch individual character. The socialists 
themselves are begiiming to see this ; and the author not 
long ago had the pleasure of hearing a socialist close an 
address with an api>eal to his listeners to aim at indi- 
vidual moral improvement, admonishing them that this 
was nee<led as much as social improvement, anil that the 
latter was to no inconsiderable exteut dependent upoa 
the former. 

1 Tlie seventh Enrl ol Sliartasbnry «an this cluarly, aod as noon 8s 
the workiirg-ilay Uoil been sliorlenej, ho wrote a letter 
Time CommittPP, at which thu following In an eiiract: 

"Mr GouD Fkiknds, — . . . Wo have won the gn-at oUject ol all 
onr Ubon; the Ten Hour Bill haa become the luw at the land; and 
we may hope, nnv, more, we believe, (hat we Bhiill find in its liappy 
nsalls ft full comperiMtlon tor all our lolls. 

But with yoar sucasRS have commenced new duties. Yua arc now 
In ponenion or those two lioors which you havn ho long and so 
wdentl; dcnlred; you must, tliert-ton^, turn them to the best ao- 
coDOt, — to that account whidi whs ever in the luindH ut your trienils 
and ndvocutes when lliey aiijHuled to the l^'glslatnre oo beliaU ol 
your rightH as imtnorlal beings, as clIiKcns and Christiana. 

" Yon will remember the principal motive tliat stimulated your own 
Mtlvtty and the energetic aid of your supporters iu PurliamDiit WM 
the one tliat iniglit be made o[ this lelsare for the moral improvemeut 
of the factory people, ond especially the temule workers, who will 
now enjoy far better opportunities, both of learning and practising 
those duties which mont be known and clischargcd, if wu would hnvo 
a comtortalile, decent, and happy population. 

"You will experience no diffieully, tfarougbnut your seveml dis- 
tricts, in obtaining counsel or assistance on these subjticts. The 
clergy, the varloos ministcn, the medloal men. — all who have been 
,M) forward and eamoel In your canne, — will, I am sure, be really 
delighted tooxiporate with your efforts." 

Thia brings lo mind how cloeely various reforms are cimnected. A 
abort working-day standing nlonc inuf do harm rather than good; on 
the'Other hand, public libraries, university extension courses, and l<k« 
opportuiiiliue, cannot produoe tlio bwt results until the WMkrdagr 
becoued le*» than Icn liours. 
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Improved dwellings, coiii)led with sanitary refunn, are ' 
important from the standpoint of physical education, but I 
ought to be couBidered chiefly in couaection with moral I 
reform and the up-building of the family as a social | 
. institution. Those who have given careful thought to i 
the subject, and have examined long and patiently into ' 
the workings of tenement houaea, tell ua tliat we cannot I 
well exaggerate the moral evils which proceed from them. 
Voluntary methods to improve the dwellinga of the puur i 
have never been very fruitful. Spasmodic efEorts have 
been made now and then, but they have reached only 
au insignifieant minority of those who need better dwell- 
ings. Vigorous efforta have been made ou the part of ' 
preachers and others in New York City to arouse the j 
wealthy to an appreciatiuu of the importauce of im- 
proved dwellings for the jjoor, and they have even I 
demonstrated that model tenements yield a moderate I 
but safe return on capital invested. But all the exhurta- J 
tiun of a generation has produced less ellect than a | 
single sanitary law well administered, or, we may say, 
even indifferently administered.' 

The power has been given to English munici{>alities to 1 
tear down unfit tenemeuta and to construct better dwell- 
ings ; and some use has been made of this power in dif- 
ferent cities in England and Scotland. Tlie results have 
beenexcelleut, and it is to be desired ttiat progress should 
be made along this line as rapidly as may be without 1 
peril to public finance.^ 

1 Ssiillary letona in Berlin, duo largely ti> Profewor Viiehow, hu J 
ledncetl the mortnlity in tliat city lorl; per ceut in Lhiny yttta.- 
7V Oaltook, January 27, ISm. 

' The State of Oliio, wiiicli Ijos gained un enrlable poeltlou in I 

Hoojal reFonn, ban passed a law which enables the city o( Cincinnati j 

to onlec liuildiiiga uu&t lor habitfLtion to bu ileBtroytil. When tka | 
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The promotion of thrift cannot be too strongly urged, 
and every means to encourage accumulation and pro- 
vision for "rainy seasons" should be encouraged. Sav- 
ings banks readily suggest themselves ; but what is needed 
aixive everytliing else is security. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that security is of more imijoi-tance than a 
high rate of interest. Every time a bank fails it dis- 
courages savings. There is do agency for the promotion 
of thrift which can be compared witJi the postal saving 
bank, having back of it the power of the nation. 8ociali-~' 
zation of railways is of peculiar im^iortance in this con- 
nection. The moat desirable investment for savings 
depositi-d in the post-offices has, in every country where 
postal savings banks exist, been found to be government 
bonds. The purchase of the railways would proWde a 
supply of those bonds ; and the ultimate outcome would 
be that large masses of people would, on account of their 
ownership of bonds, have a special interest in the rail- 
way management altogether apart from tlieir interest aa 
citizens. TJiis could scarcely fail to promote good cit- 
izenship and excellence of administration. 

Building and loan associations which encourage savings, 
and at the same time lead to the ownership of homes by 
many who could not ottierwise hope to live in a house 
of their own, have been found helpful, especially where 
they exist under wise laws which render them safe. The 
laws and institutions of Massachusetts are, in this re- 
spect also, a model to the rest of the United States. 

One of the main advantages offered by socialism is an ' 
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aesmed income, and existing society sLould do whatever 
is practicable to connect a like advantage with [iresent 
institutiuns. Insurance is one means of aecamplishiug 
this end, in part at least ; cind more and more is tlmre 
a general appreciation of the importance of an extension 
of insurance of everj' kiiid. Insui'ance now reaches the 
" professional and better situated classes quite generally, 
but in Englitud and the United States its benetits have 
not been extended sufficiently to the masses. Wliat is 
wanted is, in addition to life insurance, insurance to pr> 
vide against the ordinary contijigencies of life, which con- 
stitute disadvantageous features of the present industrial 
system. Insurance may be made to provide against sick- 
ness, invalidism, accitlents, and old age. It seems im- 
practicable to extend insurance to all, unless private auil 
voluntary iiisu ranee is supplemented by governmental 
activity. (^Germany has led tiie world with respect to 
insurance; and at the present time there is going for- 
ward in that country one of the most remarkable aocial 
experiments ever witnessed in the history of the world^a 
Some twenty millions of human beings are Insured under 
the auspices of the imperial government, and the benetils 
have already proved so great that the soci;il democrats 
were at one time afraid that this imjiortant social re- 
form would prove a serious barrier to thedj:_agitation, 
on account of the contentment produced.) While the 
opinion frequently expressed a few years since^hat the 
imperial insurance schemes had taken the bottom out ! 
of social democracy appears to be unsubstantiated by 
subsequent experience, it is not improbable that ttila I 
social reform may have had an important iuSueuce in 
giving a inore conservative tone to social democratao J 
agitation. 
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Xew ZeaUud lias established government life insur- 
ance ; aiifl tilt' greater security which the government is 
able to iiffurd has wod such favor that now more than 
lialf of the life insurance business of that colony has J' 
fallen to tlie government inauvsinee department. Insur- ^■ 
ante is another one of those large subjects which would 
re<iiiire an entire book for anything like exhaustive 
treatment, and simply hinta can be thrown out in this 
p latie. 

r Another method of giving at least an assured mini- 
imtm income to large numbers, in fact, to all who can 
work, is through provision of employmenl. The private 
employment agency ia not equal to the test The evils 
connected with it are such that it perhaps produces 
more hai'm than good ; and an agent of the United States 
Department of Labor, who has observed its workings, haa 
declared thiit the employment agency is the vilest vul- 
ture that eve.r preyed upon a decaying body. It assists 
in the rcdnction of wages by bringing men to places 
where there is already a superabundant supply of labor, 
and iu every way ministers to greed and lust. The State 
of Ohio haa established public employment bureaus in 
several large cities, and the claim is made for these that 
they have produced beneficial results.' I^^ew Zealand has 

1 Tlin not crcnting Die Ohio Frev Public Eiuplofiueot OSues be- 
came a law Muy it, WM. Offices were al onco eatabllsbed In Cili- 
pliiBntl.t'lpTolwiil, Colnoibus, Dnylon, and Toledo. ITp to January 1, 
lam, tlituin oiaeaa hiu] fineit 3S,352 |MwltloiiB out ot ai,4(M njigiKca- 
tioDS tor aitniitiuns, and (OJUA npjillcatioiis for help. The Idim 
ComiQliwioiittr's RtiiKtrt for 1883 aays : " Id clie commuuiticB in vliich , 
the otBoe* mo locaitd, miuir flnns depend almoBt eioliuively apim 
them ill socnriiig li»lp, and thouennds ot employNi eiinld tenity tc 
Uielr luwfnIiieBS out of personal Mperitnce." For CiiU reports of thi 
working of thcai- bnrcaai, aee the Ohio Labor Burena Report* tor I 
1890, UQl, and L(fJ3. It must be added that there are careful ub- J 
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also establieked similar iastitutious with like beneficial 
resultB. 

After everything else has been done, there will prob- 
ably remain those who will have to be frequently em- 
ployed by public antliority. The experience of Teutonic 
couiitriee shows tliat it is priicticiible tu guarantee to 
every one a minimum subaistenoe; for in these countries 
it is a wellrecogniztnl principle that uu one must be 
allowed to starve to death, and, as a. last resort, food, 
clothiog, and shelter must be furnished at public cost. 

It is much better that subsistence should be furnished 
in return for work rather than without work. There is 
always plenty of work to be done. Care must be taken, 
however, not to furnish work under such conditions that 
the normal oper.itions of private industry will thereby 
be impeded. The right to employment is one which 
is being more and more urged, and it cannot be indefi- 
nitely refuaedi' 

The advanced reformers of Switzerland already de- 
mand that the right to employment shall bo conatitii- 
tiunally guaranteed, and a sufficient number of signatures 
have been secured to a petition to uomjiel the submission 
of the ]iroiKi3ed amendment to the constitution to popular 
vote for decision. 



proved. 

1 The Flty of Cinolnnui Iim, Id b mpunre. Teoc«ti(itH) tlila right. 
Citlneni titised by volmiUry contribullona a coiisidftmble sura to pr«- 
vido work to those who ueeded it; and Ihe cilj ititelf *olwI SUS.OOO 
to iirovide work, rhloHy on tlie pahUe fnia. InlniHtlnii the MlectKm 
ot men to Hie " AaeooUted Charitlei." Dr. P. W. Ayres. HCMM17. 
It boa bt^en found iiect>aiury lo aac only tTn.OOD, Mid th« oltf hM r«- 
oeived back a pan of thi» eipendituro In the valu* of tho work p«> 
forineU. 
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It woiild be necessary, should tlie right be goaranteett, 
to provide public work-shops, and possibly public farms, 
to furnish employment. The example of New Zealand, 
to which reference has already been made, ia most in- 
structive,' 

The further development of government credit in be- 
half of tlie individual is a reform calculated to improve 
our present industrial society. It ia not necessary in 
this respect to take a nulical departure, but sim]ily to 
develop further institutions, which have been tried and 
approved by experience in many parts of the world. 
Public loan establishments, to furnish credit to the 
masses of t!ie people, on pledge of personal projierty, 
have been established in France,' Germany, Switzerland, 
and elsewhere. These institutions protect the masses 
from the sharks ivho operate pawn-shops, and give to 
them the accommoilatiou which ordinary banks fumi.sh 
to men of larger resources. Private beneficence has 
made a feeble beginning in this country in this direction, 
and it is proposed to open loan shops in connection with 
one or two churches. Exfierience does not warrant us 
ui anticipating any considerable results from private 
effort in this direction. New Zealand has, as we have 
already seen, furnished loans to encourage settleitietit of 
villages in the country, and favorable reports reach ns 
in regard to the results achieved. Germany and other 
countries have also used government credit to some ex- 
tent in behalf of the farming community," and whatever 
can be safely and prudently done along this line must r&- 

I Article by A. 0, Fniiieiiliurj; In The Outtnok for .\pril T, tSM. 
« Sieniflonllr wllurl monu-de^ieit. 

* New York St4tc liu been iii&lctiig Iouiib Io (anaere loc k gaiien- 
lion vaA roan. 
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ceive our commend atioQ. Experience shows, liowever,^ 
that we must move very carefully in t)iis direction, i 
results will be i-uinous. A sensible demand on the pat^9 
of farmers' organizations would be that Coitgreas should I 
appoint a commiBsion of experts, to investigate thoroughly I 
the use of government credit in various countries and atfl 
different times, in behalf of the individual citizeu, esjie-fl 
cially the fanner, and to make a full and complete report,! 
in order that anything which is done should be baaedl 
uiwn the lessons to lie derived from actual experience. 

Careful tariff reform, removing abuses now cfinnected I 
with the tariff, and especially removing anything liks'J 
favoritism, can be recommended. This, howevi 
less important question than many others wbveh do not I 
receive one-tenth part so much attention.'. TS^so 
BpectB, the tariff question of tiie United States may be i 
compared with the Irish question in England, inafiniucli I 
as it diverts attention from practical improvement, and I 
thus proves an obstacle to progress. 

Financial reform, involving a rea<ljustme»t of Uixatiaa>l 
in such manner that the burden of taxation shall be more| 
fairly distributed, and that taxation shall involve a mi 
mum of interference with industry, may be uentioi 
among practicable and desirable reforms. 

Monetary reform, to which undue attention lias b< 
given by those interested in social refonn, is impoi'tant.'l 
Wliat is desired is stability of values. , A more antplBr 
circulating medium is needed, but evST^ cai-eful studenH 
of money feels that money should be international i 
its character. International bimetalism, which is praot 
cable if adopted by the great nations of the earth, I 
been urged by many leading economists as the next 8' 
in monetary refonn. It would not only give a morfl 
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ample supply of mooey. but tlie use of both gold and 
silver would render international dealings easier, than 
wlien some countries use gold, and some silver, and when 
there is no comtiiou measure of value and mediiiiu of 
exchange. Unfortunately, the efforts to bring about an 
agreement among the nations in favor of intematiouid bi- 
metalism have thus far proved anytlung but encouraging. 

One of the requirements of a good monetary system 
could be secured, either directly by the government or by 
banking institutions. What ia wanted is a flexibility in 
the monetary supply, so that it may answer tlie varying 
needs of an industrial community. The Imperial Jlaiilc 
of Germany has the right to supply money indefinittdy, on 
payment of five per cent tax on its issues which exoeed 
the amouut regularly allowed, and this renders possible 
an expansion of money to answer sjiecial needs- The 
crisis of 1893 would not have proved so disastrous in the 
United States, if we had had a Uiuted States Bank with 
like power. Various plans have, been elaborated for the 
improvement of our monetary and banking systems in 
the Umted States, but thus far it has not Ijeen found 
practicable to j^ree upon any one system. The more 
radical parties in the country have not elaborated any 
plans which have succeeded in gaining adherents ainoin- 
prudent men, even tliose most inclined to favor social 
reform.' 

An extension and development of public property, if '1 
carefully carried out, would mean a considerable improve- 
ment in present conditions. Many suggestions for an 
extension of public property have already been offered. 
The ownership of forests by government is nfiw a genT- 
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ally recoguized necessity ; and fortun&tely, even in tlie 
United States, we are beginning to more in this direc- 
tion. Public lialls, conveniently located for popular 
meetings in cities, are demanded by wa^e-eamers, and 
English oities have begun to comply with the demand to 
some extent. At present, meetings are frequently held 
iu connection with beer halls and other places, where the 
consumption of intoxicating beverages is made to pay for 
the use of accommodations. Schoolhouses can be better 
utilized than at present. There is no reason why outside 
of school hours they should not subserve general social 
purposes, although care must be taken to provide guaran- 
ties that the property shall not be injured in any way. 
The relation of person to property suggests a class of 
' reforms. At present the aim seems to be to protect 
property rather than person, whereas person should re- 
ceive chief protection, and there should be a development 

J t, of personal rights having pecuniary significance. This 
applies to employers' liability and to laws designed to 
secure one in the enjoyment of one's reputation and good 
name. 
._ Another measure, upon which a vote will be taken in 
Switzerland presently, is the orgauization of a medical 
service with a supply of medicines, aa a department of 
gdvernment. The expenses of illoess are one of the most 
serious burdens the poor have to bear ; but it is question- 
able whether it is not better to develop other iiistitu- 
tions, like insurance, to meet needs of this kind, and also 
to improve and extend hospitals and medical dispensaries 
along lines already approved by experience ; and eepe- 
cially wlietlier it is not better to endeavor to prevent 

1 1 illness by sanitary measures. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

ADDinONAIi OPPORTHNrriES FOB PEtTVATE SFFOBTB. 

The refoTiiia alreiuJy mentioned liave l>pen of eiich a ' 
character thiit they miist be brought about largely, al- 
though not exclusively, by publio effort. There are 
many improvements which can be secured by private 
action. ludepeudeut individual attention is required to 
afford relief aud lielp in cases which do not fall under 
general rules, and these are many. Social effort, whether 
of the state or of society, must ijrocee<i according to gen- 
eral principles, and its power is thus limited. There are 
those about us in society continually who can be helped 
individually, but for whom it wiiuld be extremely diffi- 
cult to provide the assistance needed either by public ac- 
tion or by voluntary social action. We are taking it for 
granted that public authorities and societies do their full 
duty ; but of course they fall far shoit of this high stan- 
dard, and private effort must make up the deficiencies as 
well as it can. A peculiarly fruitful field for inilividual 
I'tfiirt is found in co-ojvration with public anthorities tfl 
sncure an excellent administration of laws, and to build 
up jiublic institutions. The private individual who has 
gifts as a leader of polite society can also use these gifts 
to extend the benefits of social culture, and to add a 
charm where it is too often wanting to social life. 

Persona who have large means naturally have peculiar 
opportunittos. They in;iy use these means to assist in 
dev^ojnng public schools of all sorts, public libraries, 
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universitieR, art ga-Ueries, iind tlie like. Several phil&a- I 
tliropists are inclined to give to the publtu on oouditiun f 
of pul)lio cMHipe ration. Mr. Audrew Carnegie liaa stated I 
that he did not think it worth while to give to a oilj a I 
public library unless the jieople of the city were willing I 
to support it, ia part at least, by taxation. Mr. Enoch I 
Pratt required aa a condition of hia gift of a public 
library to Baltimore a substantial contribution o 
jiart of the eity. Examples of this kiud are to be com- 
mended, as they encourage self-help and prevejit tlie I 
growth of a bad kind uf paternalism, that is, the pater- 1 
nalism of private wealth. Similarly wiite philanthropy [ 
will often prefer to make gifta to State universities, aiid ] 
thus encourage and develop a spirit of self-help. Art | 
galleries and great schools of art could be advantageously I 
founded by men of wealth, making it a condition Hiat s | 
part of the exjienses should be defrayed by taxation. 

The question is of teu raised whether individuals sboold | 
not help wage-earners by an attempt to exercise control 1 
over consumption. It is frequently said that those who 1 

e sympathy with workiugmen aud working-w 
should not " buy cheap," and should not patronize " bar- 
gain counters," This recommendation ia not one which ] 
can be indorsed. First, if people slmnld cease trying I 
to buy cheap, the result would be a discouragement of I 

mprovemeuts. It is commendable to try to offer goods [ 
at a low price, and tlius bring them within the reach of 1 
aa many who need them as possible. In the second f 
pl.tce, when one patronizes shops where high prices are K 
charged, one has no guaranty whatever that those work- J 
jng for this shop will, on account of high pi-ices, reodva f 
Ix'ttei remuneration. The must which could b«! doneial 
this connection would be to ^tatronize " union " shops, I 
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and to purchase "union-made" goods; for the trades 
iliiioQS seem* at least a certain minimum of wages, and 
oSer some protection to tliose who are in them. There 
has been a decided effort to aecure popularity for ■' union 
labels."' It is noC, however, always practicable to buy 
union goods or to patronize union shops, Tlie protection 
of tbe worker must be secured through control of pro- 
duction by factory legislation and the like, rather than 
through any individual atteaipt to control consumption. 

When private effoi-ts are associated, they can at-com- 
pliah much more; for it must always be remembered 
that ve are discussing social conditions, and that these 
sstablisheit by social action. Labor organizations 
have a field, although it ia a limited one. All careful 
thinkers now i-ecognize the inherent limitations in labor 
organizations. Many abuses are connected with them, 
and their efforts must always be i>artial ; at the same 
time, they are indispensiible. Altogetlier apart from a 
high educational value, they are necessary to enable the 
workers to combine their strength and to insure fair 
treatment, as the employer in any large estjiblishment is 
so much stronger than the individual workman. 

Profit sharing represents a desirable combination be- 
tween employer and employee, and when carried out 
with a good intent on both sides, frequently produces 
excellent results. Profit sharing is especially well 
adapted to industry on a large scale, when tlie sueceas of 
II undertaking depends in marked degree upon the pecu- 
liar skill and watchfulness on the part of the employee. 
Its field must, however, always be a limited one.' 

Volnntaiy coK)peration, both in production and con- 
l sumption, has up to the present been able to conquer 
ooijiiull ■' Pmfit Sluiriiig letireBu EiuplojerM 
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only a small share of the industrial field, but it has pre 
duced many beneficial effects, direct and indirect, 
tendencies toward centralization of business have n 
up new difficulties, which have impeded an exter 
of co-operation. It ia naturally far more difficult for a 
large number of men to co-operate according to 1 
voluntary system, than for a Bmall number, and it is 
especially difficiJt if the number required in industrial 
establishments is one tliat fluctuates. At the same time, 
as the co-operative spirit, the spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness, increases in intensity, we may anticipate that in a 
large number of cases tlie difficulties inherent in volun- 
tary co-operation will in a large number of instances \ 
overcome. Especially will a better education promotd 
co-operation. 

The farmers, who have already been heljjed by i 
operation in the manufacture of butter and cheese i 
co-operative factories, and who have often advanta 
geously combined their efforts for the purchase of % 
especially in the Patrons of Husbandry and other f 
mers' Denizations, are able to use still further the a 
vantages of co-operation ; especially in the purchase 
gale of commodities, also in the purchase of improvt 
tools aud stock, and in the introduction of scientiSt 
methods. Grape-growers in different parts of the coui 
try have entered into grape-growers' associations, in or! 
to place their grapes on the market advonta^ously. 

Fraternal societies, whose chief work has been mutii 
insurance, have accomplished a great deal, and undej 
careful supervision by trained experts of government, i 
in New Zealand, are able to accomplish still i 
one who has not looked into the subject appreciates whl 
they are doing in the United States and other oounb 
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^already. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that in 
liparts of the South it is difficult to find a colored person 
f -who does not belong to some such society, and the relief 
I which these societies afTord explains the astonishingly 
I small amount of paujierisw which exists among the 
1 colored pf ople ; for it is astonishingly small when we 
I rememljer that so short a time has passed since these 
people were slaves, and when we remember further how 
low, even now, is the condition of industrial develoi»- 
I ment which they have replied. Unfortunately, tliB ; 
' -work of swiieties of this sort is greatly impaired by 
poor management. Generally sijeaking, there is no con- 
trol over the insurance business of organizations of this 
kiud by government in the Unitetl States, although our 
various commonwealths have extended their supervision 
over ordinary life insurance companies, which require it 
», Charity organization societies, with tlieir 
friendly visitors and their careful control over relief given 
to the poor, to prevent fraud, have accomplished much, 
I and deserve further encouragement. They are able to 
weed out a large proportion of all pauperism which 
exists, and would do so if properly assisted. The fact 
that, in cities where a large proportion of the people pro- 
fess Christianity, it is so difficult to find the comparar 
" rely few friendly visitors needed, is a sad commentary 
I upon the kind of Christianity taught in our churches. 

Societies for the promotion of temperance have a well 
I recognized field. Less well known are the beneficial 
I effects of social or college settlements in the poorer 
^ parts of cities. These cultivate a spirit of neighborli- 
Ktiess, beneBcial alike to persiina of means and culture 
Jiving in the settlements, and to their less fortunate 
ighbors who need their leadership. It is hard to over- 
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estimate tlie good accompUshed by a Bettlenient like 1 
Hull House in Clncago. A very few persons, a mere I 
handful, so to ai)eak, have been able to influence bene- J 
ficinlly an entire section of Cliiuago, numbering many 1 
thousands of human beings.' 

Associated private effort becomes especially fruitful j 
when it co-operates with public effort ui the adininiB- I 
tration of law, and the building up of public institutions . f 
This can be done by an enlightenment of public opinion, I 
by insjwction of institutions, by bringing about changes I 
in legislation and ailministrative methods when these J 
are needed, also by aiding the more ignorant and weaker ] 
portion of the community to secure their riglita. The | 
New York State Charities Aid Association ° offers an ex- 
ample of a most useful society, which has secured the I 
right of insjiectioD of charitable institutions, prisons, i 
etc. ; which, by frequent visits, has improved very greatly \ 
tlie administration of public institutions designed for J 
dependent and delinquent classes, and has recommended 1 
very beneficial changes iu the laws. Among many other I 
achievements this society has abolished the care of the f 
insane by the counties, turning them over to the State, ' 
and has broiight about an amelioration in the conditiorj 
of that most unfortunate class, numbering some fifteen 
or twenty thousand persona.* The Bureau of Justice <>r 

1 A pamphlet on Hull House may be had by addresainK Miss .laiii 
Adclamt", 3.16 Sonth Hftlslpd Street. Chicago, 111. Ct. nlw) Iha clisli- 
tor on thnt snliject In Mr, W. T. Steail'B work, "If Christ Came to J 
Chirajro." 

" The twiretBrir is Mr. Homer Folks, United Chantieii BalldUiit. j 
Twenty-tiecoHd Street and Fourth Avetioe, New York City. 

• Perhaps the Ohio KjTtleni in still better than that which ha* h 
deiwHhed. In Ohio )ltn local Coart nt Coininou Pleas appolnta a J 
Boud of CouDtf Viaitoia, oonBiating of lliTee men and three woi 
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Chicagu is an organization vliicli offers the benefit of 
legal services to those wlio are ignorant of the law, 
or wlio are unable to secure their legal rights, and by 
comparatively small expenditure of lime and money 
hus acRomplished noteworthy results.' 

"Law and Order Leagues" ate well known, and so- 
cieties to improve legislation as a whole or iji certain 
particulars have accomplished good results. Uniformity 
in legislation and simplittciition of legislation and legal 
processes are desirable. Under this head mention may 
be made of the Divorce Reform Leagne.* Associated 
effort can accomplish much more than individual effort 
in the beneficial control of consumption. One of tlie 
methods is to boycott those who deserve such a punish- 
ment, — a dangerous proceeding which, unless carefully 
controlled, will work more harm than good, — and an- 
otlier ia to isHue " white lists " of those persons and firms 
who are to be commended for honest dealing, and es- 
pecially for generous treatment of employees. But even ' 
associated effort has not, in this resjiect, been able to 
accomplish much. Attention must again be directed to 
the control of production ratlier than of consumption. 

vbo h&Te the rieht t» visit nil thuritahlo nuil rnrrpctloiiBl ingtitntloni 
wlilrh spenij public money in any wiiy. EiLOh bonnl uldreiuoH it* 
re|>ort to tUe conrt troui wliicli It reveivea Ilb appoin until t, and also 
to thi- Bnanl nt SWte Clmritloa. It is part ol thi> duty of ca<l> jnriKii 
to notify the lioard In his connty when juveniles (nmler slxltn-n) nm 
lo he tried : nnd it In the duty of the boani to ho regirnRented ut the 
trial. Tlie menilien of (he binrd svrvo witliout pay. 

t TheanDaal reports of tlilssoclvty are most iriBtructive. Forlliese 
reporta and other Information (he reader iihoiild apply to Jnscph W. 
Rrnnt, Rnq., Aiteiit and Attorney, Rooma 71H and 719, Garden Ot; 
Block, Randolph Street and Fifth Avenne. Chif^ago. 111. 

■ it«T- Samuel W. Dike, LL.D., aeoretary, Anbumdale, Mom. 
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The referendum and initiative, or imperative petitdou, 
aa it is also called, and projwrtional represeutatiou, have I 
already been mentioned a^ reforms advocated by social- 
ists ; but they are reforms which must meet the approval ] 
of those who desire far less radical chaugt^s. They r^- I 
ceive and they deserve commendation from those who I 
are to be classed among social reformers, as distinguished I 
from socialists. They are of special importance in the J 
United States, where legislative bodies so often betray | 
their trust, and become subservient tools of great eorpont- J 
tiona and powerful private interests. The referendum / 
and the initiative put legislation in the hands of the I 
people, and give them as good legislation as they de- I 
serve. These measures do much to prevent oomiption, I 
because they make it possible to compel tlie submission I 
of any proposed law to popular vote. The legislator who I 
promises to give away valuable privileges can never he I 
sure that, to use the phrase of the vulgar politician, " he I 
will be able to deliver the goods." 
_ The refereudum and the iultiativc have, in Switzer- 1 
land, been favorable to progressive conservatism, and i 
nothing can he more desirable. Reforms have not pr* I 
ceeded so rapidly as many ardent reformers have deairf^, I 
but, fortunately, progress has been continuous. When I 
reforms are introduced by operation of the initiative and J 
referendum, the people are u\ie for tliem; or, if tlwy | 
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Ao make a mistake, they ate quick to correct it. The 
Swiss developjnent has been supf rior to the constitutional 
development in the United States.]! 

We, in our distrust of legislative bodies, have enlarged 
our constitutions unduly, and thus have restricted more 
and more the sphere of the legislature. At the same 
time, as our constitutions can be changed with difficulty, 
we have placed an increasing number of things entirely 
beyond our own control, and have thus weakened our- 
selves in the conflict with powerful private interests not 
similarly hampered. But this is not all. The result 
of the excessive development of constitutionalism has 
been to enlarge unduly the functions of the judiciary; 
and this has been encouraged by the fact that our judges 
have 80 generally been honest, upriglit, and able men. 
But it is not the function of the judges to represent the 
progressive element in society. They are rather a re- 
straining force, and it is unfortunate for society to en- 
trust to judges what are, in reality, legislative ftinctionQ. J 
The provisions of constitutions are more or less general, 
and it devolves upon the judges to say what they mean 
in concrete cases. The result is that the jiopular will 
is often thwarted. People, when voting upon a consti- 
tution, do not understand the full import of its provis- 
ions, and some of these provisions may have been 
nserted at tlie snggeation of special but powerful private 
nterests, whose skilled attorneys have at once perceived 
their true irajMirt. If the masses wish an effective control 
over government, they must be able to decide upon con- 
crete cases as tliey arrive. Government in accordance 
with general provisions to be interpreted by a few ss- 
"liy J.M. 
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leeted individuals, la unfortunate for tlie develci|JHieat of 
popular rights, and a protL'Clioa of public intei-ests.* 

The Swiss aysttim enables the people to keep their 
liands upon the government at all times ; and there is in 
Switzerlatid no great mass of const ituti>.iutil law entirely 
beyond their reach. Under the refereiiduin and the ini- 
tiative, every law passed may be vetoed by the people, 
and any law may be proposed which a small fi-aetional 
jtart of the population desires to see enacted. AnoUier 
aspect of the question is of peculiiir importance in the 
United States. One of the chief advantages of the r«fer^ 
eudum and initiative is that they would teach Americans 
to discuss measures more and men less. Our politics 
have an unfortunate tendency to become merely jwr- 
Eonal politics, and personal politics are apt to become 
petty and insignificant ; in short, what American slang 
expressively designates as '• peanut politics." When great 
measures become live questions good men will come to 
the front, whereas they now too often shrink from what 
seem to be merely personal eontcRts fur " sjioils.'' 

Pro[H)rtional representation, on the other hand, by elect- 
ing legislators and executive officers on general tickets, 
and giving to each one the right to cumulate his vote, so 
that in the district or State eleeting, let us say, ten con- 
gressmen, one could cast all his votes for a single congress- 
man, makes it possible for any considerable minority of 
jieople to secure a representation in the law-making Iwly. 
Legislative boiiies under proportional representation 

1 It should hardly be necessary to (-nntlon the T«nd«r thnt tliis 
meoua tUe BinipllScBlion. but iinl tlii' nbolitinn, «t coiistitulinna. The < 
thooRht In that a more pareful cli»iiiirtion iilniiilil lie miult? belwwn 
conatltnttoiial nnd BtalitM lin. unci llint ontiMilattonnl Inw b>>i)iiM b« 
rutrUiCed njore Dearly to the sphere asGigncHl it by the [nunden of onr 
tepublia. 
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tlius become representative of all the people, and not of a 
fractional part of the people, as at present. Proportional 
representation is quite priUiticable, even in the largest 
country,' but there seem to be some difficulties in the 
way of carrying the initiative and referendum as far in 
a great country like the United States as in a small one 
like Switzerland. There la no reason, however, why, 
even in the largest countries, they should not be applied 
extensively. Certain classes of laws may be required to 
be submitted to the people, or, more accurately speaking, 
certain classes of bills, after passing the legislature, may 
be required to be submitted to the people ; and, in ease of 
other projects, submission may be required in case a con- 
siderable portion of the community demands it by olB- 
cially attested petition.* The initiative can also be 
ajjaijted to the conditions of a great country. „ 

] The Australian ballot has already proved beneficial in^ 
many American commonwealths, and this measure de- 
signed to purify the ballot must prove helpful to social 
reform.* 

A " Corrupt Practices Act," like that which obtains in 
England, limiting expenses of candidates for office, and 
requirbig complete accountability of political comnul- 
tees, with publication of accounts, may be heartily rec- J I 
omniended,* 

Civil service reform is of peculiar importance to those 
who desire social reform, but it has not been so urged 

1 C(. J. R. Commons's "Social Reronn And the Churoh." 

* Tlie releroDilum In novr upplleil in a lew instunctu In the Uuited 
8tst«B. Frequuntly public debts aumut be Isoutred tmlU tixej bftvs 
been approved by populiit cute. 

* Cf. J. W. Sullivan's " Direct LegislaCion." 

* Cf. Charles N. OreitoryV " Corropt Use of HODoy in Politirs, and I 
Xiiire for ItB Prevention." piib1i»lic4 hj Ihc nistmlcal and Political J 
Seleuce AESoclatioii of tlie I'lilversfty of Wiscutiiin. 
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upon the wage-earning masses tliat they liave appreciated 1 
its imjK)rta.iice. Industrial reform has generally brought I 
with it civil service reform, and it can scarcely fail to do J 
so; hut at the same time, the better the administration, I 
tlie easier it would become to persuade people to accept | 
social refycuuj which imply increase in the functions o( i 

I govcnimentj Civil service reform hiia in the United 1 
States been considered only in its narrow aspects, aud haa J 
thus failed to receive the support which naturally belongs ■ I 

'to it. The use of examinations at the door of admission' I 
to tlie civil service can only be regarded as the first step I 
ill the improvement of administration. This must be J 
followed by requiring special study and practical train- J 
itig for the various branches of the civil service. Thisl 
is one of the conditions of peaceful progress. It ia J 
folly to stipjiofle that the tasks demanded of meu in pub- 1 
lie life can be met without the most careful training and 1 
I long expei-ience. Democracy does not mean tliat tha 1 
first blundering fool one meets should be entniBt«d witlt I 
the administration of a city involving annual expendi-fl 
tiires of millions. But if it is to be successful, it doeaf 
mean that the one who euters the public service should J 
prepare himself therefor by protracted studies aud byl 
actual experience in subordinate offices. The conacien- 1 
tiims man who would be a physician spares neither time T 
nor expense to prepare himself to treat individual casea J 
of disease ; but the health of thousands upon tliousandfl J 
depends directly and indirectly ujwn the methwls oB 
municipal administration. |_The national govemmena 
should have a civil academy, surpassing in equipment thfl 
military and naval ap:idemies by as much as civil admiiH 
istration is more imj>ortaiit than the army and navy, iqj 
a country devoted to the arts of peace. Every State unu 
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versity should have, aa its largest and best equi])ped I 
department, the civil academy; and the few States of the J 
Union without State universities should otherwiue maktj 
ptoviBion for similar training. 

The development of local self-government, bringing the I 
government nearer to the people, is in line with the other 
social refomia mentioned, and renders tlie mechanism of 
government better adapted to tlie uses of tlie people. 
American cities are too dependent upon central legisla- 
tive bodies ; and, as a rule, one of them cannot take upon 
itself so simple a matter as the establishment of an elec- 
tric lighting plant without first securing the consent of 
a central legislature. Decentralization of government v 
and development of local self-government must l>e urged 
as one of the oonditiona of desirable social develop- 
ment. 
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The pontrast IretweiMi the program of social reform 
given in tlie proaeiit work, auil that offered by tlie 
ailvocates of panaceas, is most marked. The reformer, 
wlio lias liis one remedy for all social evils, will have 
little patience with what he will regard as patchwork, 
lie wishes us to go ti} the root of things aud to reshape 
entirely some one great institution, claiming that then 
everything in the social world will be all that could be 
desired. At the same time, the advocate- of a sitigle 
reform, whether this be " free trade " or " single tax " or 
"land nationalization," has a position of vantage. He 
elaborates his reform in all its details, and concentrates 
attention upon tliat. Attention is divided, in the pro- 
gram of social refoim presented in this work, among a 
nmltiplicity of reforms; ami this may at first lie thought 
a weakness, but careful reflection will show that it corre- 
sponds to the complexity of modem civilization. 

Keforms must come fi-om many different sources, and 
of flloiisands of agencies of genuine reform and progreBS 
not one can be spared, l^o one person will be in a posi- 
tion to take up all of the reforms which have been advo- 
cated and push them vigorously. One line of reform 
will interest one class of ]>ersons, and another line 
another class, aud thus, working together more or less 
nisly, the progress of society will be secured. 
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Wltat has been advocated is au ideal, and not something 
which can be speedily attained. Possibly this outline of 
reform contains in itself a strong argument against 
socialism, although not intended to do so. It shows, 
indeed, how long is the way we must travel before we 
can accomjilish those desirable changes within the frame- 
woi'k of existing society which even now suggest them- 
aelvea. 

I One line of thought which has run through the entire 
treatment of practicable social reform is social solidarity. 
Men's uiterests are inextricably inteitwined, and we shall 
never become truly prosperous so long as there is any 
class of tlie population materially and morally wretched. 
As a social body we can no more be in a sound con- 
dition while we have a submerged tenth, than a man 
can be whose arms or legs are suffering with a foul 
and corrupting disease. Whether we will or not, we 
must, in a manner, rejoice together and suffer together. 
The sooner the iileaof social solidarity, which is not only 
a doctrine but also a real fa«t, is recognized in all its ram- 
ifications, the better it will be for ub. 

Perhaps an anxious readier feels concerned in regard to 
the claims of individuality, but it must be remi'mbered 
that there is a wide distinction between individualism 
and individaality. Indeed, the two are opposed to each 
other. Man isolated and alone develops no individuality 
of value, but such individuality is developed only when 
he lives with and through his fellows. Giving np one's 
individualism means a growth in individuality. He who 
enters tlie marriage state, for example, gives ii]> a portion 
of his individualism, but the life of the family pro- 
motes the growth of individuality. He who enters a 
church surrenders individualism and gains individuality. 
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He who lives in a highly developed society coutinually 
sacrtlices itidividuiklisin ; but in and through society his 
individuality becomes vigorous.' ThiLS it is again tme 
that he who saves his life sliaJl lose it, and be wlio lusea i 
his life shall find it 

The way which we must travel is long and weary, and 
yet it is one wbicti affords delight in the prospect of 
Y" progress. Looking into the future we may co litem] "late a 
society with real, not merely nominal, freedom, to pursue 
the best ; a society in which men Bh.oll work togettier for 
common piiriwses, and in wliieli this wholesome co-cper- 
ation sliall take place largely through government, Init 
through a government wliich has become less rejtres- 

Keive and has developed its positive side. We have 
reason to believe that we shall yet see great national 
undertakings the property of the nation, and managed j 
by the nation, through agents who appreciate t!ie glory 
' of true public service, and feel tliat it is God's work 
which they are doing, because church and state are as , 
one. We may look forward to a society in which educa- 
tion, art, and literature shall be fostered by the nation, 
and in which federal government, commonwealth, local 
community, and individual citizens shall heartily co- 
operate for the advancement of civilization, We may 
anticipate a society in which the way to success shall be 

' Thacearethose who.strangely enough, seem to think IhmabMiKio 
ut govuniment enturprise means indivHanlity. We can find muiy 
tnn-tiK In Ihe UnitfH Stalea where puhtir enterprise is r«luood to • 
luinlniiim, uoA where lite la drenry and unliilereBtinf! on acuoant ol 
the absFiice a! individualitf. On the olhur liand, it reader* wfll i 
refli'et on cities and countries characterized bf iiidlTliluallly, be « ~" 
find that public undertHklntrs are numemiu and important hi tn* 
of tliem ; tor example, let n> take Boston at a city, and Oemu 
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broadened, genuine merit appreciated, and social 
rewarded. The coming of tbis society will mean tlie 
discouragement of great fortunes, the promotion of meas- 
ures designed to inci-ease tlie number enjoying a comiie- 
tence, and tlie reduction to ita lowest terms of the chance 
element in the economic sphere, because that brings unde- 
served losses aa well as unearned increment; and in re-_/ 
moving the close connection which ought to exist between 
service and reward, weakens the springs of right conduct. 
^ This society will readjust taxation for social purposes, 
and will, by the taxation of bequests and inheritances 
and unearned incomes, more nearly equalize opportuni- 
ties; and the best efforts of men will be more aetively 
stimulated, because well directed effort will be more cer- 
tain than now of reward. Individuals are thought of as 
working not merely in the service of government, but 
outside of government in material production, owning 
land and capital, yet with the individual element duly 
subordinated to the social, and without the power to 
coerce communities and reduce men by the thousands to 
degrading dependenceri Without entertiining thoughts of 
a working-day of two or three hours, we may yet expect 
more leisure for the masses. On the other hand, with 
tlie perfection of the processes of material production, 
we may ho|>e that an increasing proportion of men will 
be freed for the greater part of their lives from material 
production, and will have an opportunity to devote them- 
selves to the higher pursuits of life. Men will, we may I 
hope, act on their environment and improve it, and the ' 
improved environment will react on men favorably. We 
may antii-ipate an approximation of stat* and society as 
men improve, and we may hope that men outside of 
goveiumeat will freely and voluntarily act with trained , 
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officers and experts in the service of gOYcrnment for the 
advancement of common interests. We may look for- 
ward to a society of men loving truth, continually pro- 
gressing in goodness, and surrounded by an expanding 
(^beauty of subjugated nature. 
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The economic develupinent of industrial society tends 
inevitably to the ruin of small industries, which are based 
upon tlie workmau'a jirivate ownership of the means of 
production. It separates him from these means (if pro- 
duotion, and converts him into a destitute member of the 
proletariat, whilst a. comparatively small niiiiilwr of cap- 
italists and great land-owners obtain a monopoly of the 
leana of production. 

Hand in hand with this growing monopoly goes the 
ihing out of existence of these shattered small indus- 
'ies by industries of colossal growth, the development 
~ the tool into the machine, and a gigantic increase in 
Ifl productiveness of human labor. Hut all the advan- 
of this revolution are monopolized by the capital- 
ists and great land-owners. To the proletariat and to 
the rapidly sinking middle classes, the small tradesmen 
of the towns, and the i>easant proprietors (Bariem), it 
increasing uncertainty of existence, increasing 
lisery, oppression, servitude, degradation, and exploita^ 
(AiubeiUunff). 

' Tliis li printed In the annnal reporlBof the PmeeiMliiiKB o( the 
flnrial piptnooratlc Party of Germitny. Verlatc (lea VarvSrlB. Berlin. 
Tlie iiroHeiit translation is taken from Hie " Blue Book," Kiving the 
not tlie Ro)'iil"CominiSBiou on I-iibor in Germany, pablighed In 
, 1H93, Fi* Hie «ake of greater aocoracf, however, k few 
Igu have been utude bj the author. 
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Erer greater grows tlie mass of the proletariat, eve 
vaster the army of the imem ployed, ever sharper thel 
contrast between oppressora and oppressed, ever tiercerfl 
tliat war of classes between boui^eoisie and proletariat 
which divides luoderu society into two hostile camps, audi 
is the common characteristic of eveiy industrial country-.l 
The gulf lietween the propertied classes and the destH 
tute is widened by the crises arising from capitalist pro-l 
duction, which becomes daily more comprehensive and! 
omnipotent, which luakes universal uniwrtainty the nor-l 
mal condition of society, and wbicli furnishes a proof that j 
the forces of production have outgrown the existinffl 
social Dialer, and that private ownership of the means otM 
pi'oductiun has become incompatible with their full devel-J^ 
opment and their proper application. 

Private ownership of the means of production, for»J 
merly the means of secui-ing his product to the producer, T 
has now liecome the means of expropriating the peasant J 
proprietors, the artisans, and the small tradesmen, and! 
placing the non-produci-rs, the capitalists, and large land-f 
owners in possession of the products of labor. Nothing 1 
but the conversion of capitalist private ownership of thef 
means of pi-oduction — the eaith and its fruits, mines 1 
and quarries, raw material, tools, machines, means i 
exchange — into social ownership, and the substitutinn I 
of socialist production, carried on by and for society in. I 
the pla*?e of the present produetion of commodities tot'i 
exchange, can effect such a revolution that, instead of I 
large industries and the steadily growing capacities of 1 
common production l>eing, as hitherto, a source of misery 
and oppression to the classes whom they have despoiled, 
they may become a source of the highest well-being and 
of the most perfect and comprehensive harmony. 

This social revolution involves the emancipation, no) 
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merely of tLe proletariat, but of the whole human race, 
which is suffering under existing conditions, But thia 

iemaacipation can be achieved by the working class alone, 
because all other classes, iu spite of their mutual strife 
bf interests, take their stand upon tlie principle of pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production, and liave 
B common interest iu maintaining the existing social 
order. 
The struggle of the working classes against capitalist 
exploitation must of necessity be a political struggle. 
The working classes can neither carry on their economic 
struggle nor develop their economic organization without 
political rights. They cannot effect tlie transfer of the 
means of pi-oduction to the community without being 
tirst invested with politicid power. 

It must be the aim of social democracy to give oon- 
icioua unanimity to this struggle of the working classes, 
Uid to indicate the inevitable goal. 
The interests of the working classes are identical in all 
Uids governed by capitalist methods of production. The 
ixteusioii of the world's commerce and productiou for 
world's markets muke the position of the workman 
1 any one country daily more dependent upon that of 
ihe workman in other countries. Therefore, the emanci- 
j&tion of labor is a task in which the workmen of all 
^rilized lands have a share. Recognizing this, the Social 
""►emocrats of Germany feel and declare themselves at one 
with the workmen of every land, who are conscious of the 
''destinies of their class. 

The German Social Democrats are not, therefore, fight- 
ing for new class privileges and rights, but for the aboli- 
tion of class government, and even of classes themselves. 
1 for universal equiility in rights and duties, without 
istinGtion of sex or rank. Holding these views, they ate 
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not merely fighting agiiinst the exploitation and op|n«0- 

8ion of the wage-earners in the existing social order, but 
against every kind of exploitation and oppression, whether 
directed against class, party, sex, or race. 

Starting from these principles, tlie German Social Dem-- 
ootats demand, to begin with : ' — 

1. Universal, eqtinl, anil direct Buffrage bj' bnUot, In nil eleo-:! 
lions, (or all subjects of tUe Emplrt nver twenljr years of '■ 
age, without ilistlnftion of sex. Proporlionat represent*- 
tion, and, iinlll this system has been Introduced, fresh 
division of elecloral districts bf law sfier each c«n«ua. 
Two years duration of the legislature. Holding of elec- 
tions on a, legal day of rest. Payment of Uie repreaentA- 
lives elected, liemoval of all restrictions upon political 
rights, except in the case of persons under age. 

S. Direct legislation by the people by means of the right of 
initiative and of veto. Self-government by the people In 
empire, state, province, and commune. Ktection of 
magistrates by tbe people, with the right of holding them 
responsible. Annual vote of the taxes. 

3. TJnIversal military education. Substitution of militia for 

a standing army. Decision by the popular representa- 
tives of questions of peace and war. DfKisiou of all 
Inlemallonal disputes by arbitration. 

4. Abolition of all laws which restrict or suppress free expres- 

slou of opinion and the right of meeting or association. 

5. AlwUtiun of all laws which place the woman, whether 

In a private or a public capacity, at a disadvantage w 
compared with tlie man. 

0. Declaration that religion Is a private matter. Abolition of 
all expenditure froni public funds upon ecclesiastical and 
religious ohjecla. Ecclesiastical and religious bodies are 
to be regarded as private associations which order th^ 
affairs independently. 
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7. SecuIfirizatlOD of educatlDn. Compulsory attenitance at 
public national scbooli. Free etlucation, fre« supply ot 
educational apparatus, and free maintenance to children 
in schools, and to such pupiU, male and female, Id higher 
educalioual inatllutions, as are judged to be Btted for 
further education, 

S. Free administration of the law and free legal assistance. 
Aduilnistratlou of the law by judges elected by the peo- 
ple. Appeal In criminal cases. Compensation to persuns 
accused, lupriaoued, or condemned unjuatiy. Abolition 
ot capital punishment, 

9. Free medical assistance, and free supply of remedies. Free 
burial of the dead. 
10. Graduated Income and property tax to meet all public ex- 
peuses, which arc to be met by taxation. Self-as^^samcnt. 
Succession duties, graduated according to the extent of 
the inheritance and the degree of relationship. Abolition 
of all indirect taxation, customs duties, and other eco- 
nomic measures, which sacriHce the interests of the com- 
monity to the interests ot a privileged minority. 

For the protection of lubor, the Geruiau Siwial Demo- 
crats a,lso demand to begin with : — 



a. Tlie Hxing ot a normal working day, which shall not 

exceed eight hours. 
6. Prohibition ot the employment of children under four- 

e. Prohibition of night work, except In those branches of 
industry which, from their nature and for technical 
reasons or for reasons of public welfare, require night 

i. An unbroken rest of at least thirty-sts (30) hours for 

every workman every week, 
e. ProUbltioD of the track system. 
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2. Snpenrision of all industrial establishments, together with 
the investigations and regulation of the conditions of 
labor in the town and country by an Imperial labor de- 
partment, district labor bureaus, and chambers of labor. 
A thorough system of industrial sanitary regulation. 

8. Legal equality of agricultural laborers and domestic ser- 
vants with industrial laborers; repeal of the laws con- 
cerning masters and servants. 

4. Confirmation of the rights of association. 

6. The taking over by the Imperial government of the whole 
system of workmen's insurance, though giving the work- 
men a certain share in its administration. 
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BAStB OF TEE 

Thk Fabian Society consists of Bocialiats. 

It tlierefore aims at t)ie reorganization of society by the 
pation of land au<l industrial capital from indi- 
vidual and class owuersliip, and tlie vesting of them in 
the community for the general benefit In tliia way only 
can the natural and acquired advantages of the country 
be equitably shared by the whole people. 

The Society accordingly works for the extinction of 
private property in land, and of the consequent individ- 
nal appropriation, in the form of rent, of the price [taid 
foe permission to use the earth, as well as for the ad- 
vantages of superior soils and sites. 

The Society, furtlier, works for the transfer to the 
community of the administration of such industrial 
capitiil as can conveniently be mana^d socially. For, 
owing to the monopoly of the means of production m the 
past, industrial inventions and the transformation of sur- 
plu.s income into capital have mainly enriched the pro- 
prietary class, the worker being now dependent on that 
class for leave to earn a living. 

If these measures be carried out, without compensation 
(though not without such relief to cKpropriated individ- 
uals as may seem fit to the community), rent and interest 
will be added to the reward of lalior, the idle class now 
living on the lalwr of others will necessarily disappear, 
and practical equality of opportuuity will be maintained 
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by the spontaneous action of economic forces with i 
less interference with personal liberty than the present 
Hystem entails. 

For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society J 
looks to the spreatl uf socialist opinions, and the social 
and political changes consefjueiit thereon. It seeks t<i 
promote these by the general dissemination of knowledge 
as to the relation between the individual and society in 
its economic, ethical, and political aspects. 

The work of the Fabian Society takes, at present, the 1 
following forms : — 

1. MeeltDgs for the discuasioD of questioaa counected wjtli 

sociallsn). 

2. The furtUer inveatigation of pcouoiuic probletns, and tfae I 

collet^tioD of facta rontribiillug to their elucldntlon. 

3. The iwue of puhtkatioDB contalnlDg InfoniiaLlon on oacl&l I 

quBstioQs, and arguments relating to Borlalisi 

4. The promotion of socialist lectures and debates In other J 

societies and clubs. 
6. The representation of the Boclety lu puhlic conferenceB and 1 
discussions on social questions. 

The members are divided into local gronps, are pledged 1 
to take part according to their abilities and oppurtunities I 
in the general work of the Society, especially as regards 1 
their own localities, and althongh there is no compulsory I 
Buliscription, are expected to contribute annually to the I 
Society's funds. The amount of each memlier's subscrip- 1 
tion is known only to the executive committee. 

The Society seeks recr\iits from all ranks, he-lievingl 
that not only those who suffer from the present system, \ 
but also many who are themselves enriched by it, recop- 1 
nize its evils and would welcome a remedy. 

Tlie Society meets for lectures and discussions on the I 
first and third Fridays in the month, at eight r.u. 
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PROOBAH or THE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION. 



The socialization of the means of production, distribu- 
tioD, and excliauge, to be controlled by a democratic state 
in the interests of tlie entire community, and tlie com- 
plete emancipation of labor from the domination of cup- 
italism and landlordism, with the establishment of social 
and economic equality between tlie sexes. 



1. All officers or adniiiiistratora to be elected by equal 
direct adult suffrage, and to'be paid by the community. 

2. Legislation by the people in such wise that no pro- 
ject of law shall become legally binding till accepted by 
the majority of the people. 

3. Tlie abolition of a standing army, and the establish- 
ment of a national citizen force ; the people to decide on 
peace or war. 

4. All education, higher no less than elementary, to 
be compulsory, secular, industrial, and gratuitous for all 
alike. 

5. The administration of justice to be gratuitous for 
all members of society. 
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6. The land, with all the mines, railways, and other 
ine-iins of transit, to be declared and treated as collective 
or common property. 

7. The means of prodiit'tion, distribution, and exchange 
to be declared and treated as collective or common prop- 
erty. 

8. The production and distribution of wealtb to be 
regulated by society in the common interests of all its 
members. 



As measures called for to palliate the evils of onr 
existing society, the Social-Democratic Federation ui^s 
for immediate adoption : — 

The compulsory eouatrnction of healthy dwellings tor 
the people, such dwellings to be let at rents to cover the 
cost of construction and maintenance alone. 

Free secular and technical education, compulsory upon 
all classes, together with free maintenance for the children 
in all board schools. 

Eight houja or less to be the normal working day fixed 
in all trades and industries, by legislative enactment, or 
not more than forty -eight hours per week, penalties to be 
inflicted for any iufriogement of this law. 

Cumulative taxation upon all uicomes exceeding £300 
a year. 

State appropriation of railways ; municipal ownership 
and control of gas, electric light, and water supplies; 
the oi^nization of tramway and omnibus services, and 
similar monopolies in the intereste of the entire com- 
munity. 

The extension of the post-office savings bank, which 
shall absorb all private institutions that derive a profit 
from operations in money or credit. 

Bepudiatiou of the national debt. 
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Nationalization of the land, and organization of agri- 
cultural and industrial armies under state or municipal 
control on co-operative principles. 

As means for the peaceable attainment of these objects 
the Social-Democratic Federation advocates : — 

Payment of members of parliament and all local bodies 
and official expenses of election out of the public funds. 
Adult suffrage. Annual parliaments. Proportional rep- 
resentation. Second ballot. Abolition of the monarchy 
and the House of Lords. Disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of all state churches. Extension of the pow- 
ers of county councils. The establishment of district 
councils. Legislative independence for all parts of the 
Empire. 
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MANIFESTO OF THE JOIST COMMITTEE OF BOCtALIST 

BODIES (of England). 

Thekk is a growing feeling at the preseut time that, in 
view of the increasing number of socialists in Great Brit- 
ain, an efEort should be made to show that, whatever dif- 
ferences may have arisen between them in the past, all 
■who can fairly be called socialists are agreed in their 
main principles of thought and action. 

This is the more hopeful, since, though much lias been 
made of those differences by the opponents of socialism, it 
is safe to say that they have been rather of less than 
more importance than similar disputes of the early days 
of great movementa, which have afterwards become solid 
and irresistible. There has, indeed, been constant co- 
operation in propagandist work between Uie individual 
members of different organizations, and occasional co- 
operation between the organizations in political emergen- 
cies ; but more than this is now needed if we are to make 
a serious advance in the work of gathering together and 
directing the great body of thought and feeling which is 
setting towards socialism. 

Meanwhile, the necessity for the development of a new 
social order is getting more obvious to all thinking peo- 
ple, and without the growing aspirations towards social- 
ism the outlook of modern civilization would be hopeless. 

The vigorous propaganda which has been carried on 
for the last twelve years, and the complete change in the 
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attitnde of the working classes and the public generally 
towards socialtsir, could not but attract the notice, and, 
perhaps, excite the anxiety, of the politicians of the pos- 
sessing classes ; but they have shown hitherto that they 
have lacked both the will and the power to do anything 
effective towards meeting the evils engendered by our 
present system. In spite of factory acta and factory 
inspectors, in spite of sanitary legislation and royal com- 
missions, the condition of the working people is, rela- 
tively to the increased wealth of the country, worse than 
it was twenty years ago. Children are still growing up 
among such surroundings, and so insufficiently nourished, 
that health and strength are for them an impossibility ; 
dangerous and unwholesome trades, inflicting hideous 
diseases on those who work at tliem, are still carried on 
by the capitalists with impunity ; over-crowding, accom- 
panied by increasing tents, is the rule rather than the 
exception in all our great cities. 

At the same time, the great and growing depression in 
the most vita! of industries, agriculture, tends to drive 
the people more and more from tlie country into tlie 
towns, while it so narrows the field from which healthy 
and vigorous industrial recruits have been drawn in the 
past, that the physical deterioration of our city popula- 
tion is more severely felt than ever before. 

Moreover, the question of the unemployed is more 
pressing to-day than at any recent t>eriod. T)ie inca- 
pacity of the capitalist class to liandle the machinery 
of piiaduction without injury to the community has been 
demonstrated afresli by the crisis of 1890, itself follow- 
i ing upon a very short period of inflation ; since whii;h 
I time every department of trade and industry has suffered 
lack of initiative, and want of confidence and ability 
ig these "organizera of labor." As a result, the nuni- 
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here of the unemployed have increased rapidly; the 
prospect of any uuprovemeut is still remote ; and the 
etereotyped otBcial assurance that there ia no exceptioaal 
distresB only emphasizes the fact that it is prosperity^ 
not distress, vhich is exceptional. Indeed, the greatest 
"prosperity" possible under the present system could only 
lessen the mass of those without occupation, and briiig.; 
them down to a number manageable by the employers. 
Meantime, small improTements, made iji deference to the' 
ill-formulated demands of the workers, though for a time- 
they seem almost a social revolution to men ignorant of 
their own resources and of their capacity for enjoyment,! 
will not really raise the condition of the whole people. 

In short, the capitalist system, by which we mean ths' 
established plan of farming out our national industriesi 
in private property lota, and trusting to the greed of the 
owners, and the competition between them, to ensure 
their productive use, is the only arrangement possible in 
6, society not organized enough to administer ita own 
industry as a national concern. This shiftless method 
has, indeed, kept the shop open, so to speak, but at a 
frightful coat in human degradation, as might have been 
expected from its basis. All the investigations undet- 
taken with a view to convicting socialists of exaggeration' 
and one-^idedness in their attacks upon it, have sbovn 
that the facts are worse than any socialist dared to si 
miee, and that half a century of ameliorative regulation 
by means of faetorj- legislation and the like has fuled.] 
to weaken the force of former exposures of capitaliam. 

Among recent anti-socialist statisticians, Mr. Bol 
Giffen has been led by his own counter-blast to social!) 
into the exclamation, " That no one can contemplate tlu 
present condition of the masses without desiring aoi 
thing like a revolution for the better," And the facts 
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to London poverty, laid bare by Mr. Charles Booth, dis- 
pose of the possibility of leaving tilings as tliey are ; 
although Mr. Booth, who is a conservative ill politics, 
iiiidfrtook his great inquiry expressly to confute what he 
then thought to be socialist over-atatementB. The hor- 
rible revelations concerning English home-life, made by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Cliildren, 
have effectually dispelled the illusion that the cruelty 
and Belfishness of the factory and mine have not infected 
the household, or that society can safely abandon its 
children to irresponsible private ownership, any more 
than its land and capital. 

Under these circumstances of a continued degradation 
of the really ueeful part of the population — a conse- 
quence as inherent in the present system of ownership 
as it was in the system of chattel slavery — the need for 
a new social order is obvious. Some constructive social 
theory is asked for, and none is offered except the feudal 
or Tory theory, which is incomi>atible with democracy; 
the Manchester or Whig theory, which has broken down 
in practice; and the Socialist theory. It is, therefore, op- 
portune to remind the public once more of what socialism 
means to those who are working for the transformation of 
our present unsocialist state uito a collectivist republic, 
and who are eutirely free from the illusion that the ameli- 
onition or " moralization " of the conditions of capitalist 
private property can do away with the necessity for abol- 
ishing it. Even those readjustments of industry and 
administration which are socialist in form will not Iw 
permanently useful, unless the whole state is merged into 
a» organized commonwealth. Municipalization, for in- 
stance, can only be accepted as sociuliani on the condition 
of its forming a part of national, and. at last, of inter- 
national socialism, in which the workers of all nadons, 
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while adopting within the borders of tiieir own countrioj 
those methods which are rendered necessary by theij 
historic development, can federate upon a common hasid 
o£ the collective ownersliip of the great means &n<fl 
instruments of the creation and distribution of weidth j 
and thus break down national animosities by the soU-3 
darity of human interest throughout the civilized world. 

On tliis point all socialists agree. Our aim, one s 
all, is to obtain for the whole community comjilete owr 
ship and control of the means of transport, the nieaju 
manufacture, the mines, and the land. Thus we lix>k t 
put an end forever to the wage-system, to sweep awaj 
all distinctions of class, and eventually to establisi 
national and international communism ou a sound basia 

To this end it is imperative on all members of thf 
socialist party to gather together their forces in orde^ 
to formulate a dednite policy, and force ou its genera' 
acceptance. 

But here we must repudiate both the doctrines s 
tactics of anarchism. As socialists we believe thai 
those doctrines and the tactics necessarily resulting from 
them, though advocated as revolutionary bv men wlitij 
are honest and single-minded, are really reactionary t 
in theory and practice, and tend to check the advance a 
our cause. Indeed, so far from hampering the frmtool 
of the individual, as anarchists hold it will, socialis 
will foster that full freedom which anarchism won 
inevitably destroy. 

As to the means for the attainment of our end, 
the first pla<^e we socialists look for our siiccesa to th^ 
increasing and energetic promulgation of our view 
amongst the whole people, and next, to the capture t 
transformation of the great social machinery, 
case the people have increasingly at hand the powd 
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of dominating aad controlling the whole political, and 

through the political, the social forces of the empire. 

The first step towards transformation and re-organiza- 

I tion must necessarily be in the direction of the limitation 

of class robbery, and the consequent raising of tbe stan- 

I dard of life for the individual. In this direction certain 

sures have been brought within the scope of practical 

I politics I and we name them as having been urged and 

[ supported originally and chiefly by socialists, and advo- 

I cated by them, still, not, as above said, as solutions of 

I social wrongs, but as tending to lessen the evils of the 

L existing regime ; so that individuals of the useful classes, 

I having more leisure and less anxiety, may be able to turn 

t their attention to the only real remedy for their jiosition 

P of inferiority — to wit, the supplanting of the present 

3 by a society of equality of condition. When this 

great change is completely carried out, the genuine liberty 

of all will be secured by the free play of social forces, 

. with much leas coercive interference than the present 

V system entails. 

The following are some of the measures spoken of 
I above : — 

An Eight Hours Law, 

Prohibition of Child Labor for Wages. 

Free Maintenance of all Necessitous Children. 

Equal Papnent of Men and Women for Equal Work, 

An Adequate Minimum Wage for all Adults Employed 

in the Government and Muuicipal Services, or in 

any Monopolies, such as Railways, enjoying State 

Privileges. 
Suppression of all Sub-con traeting and Sweating. 
Universal Suffrage for all Adults, Men, and Women 

alike. 
Public Payment for all Public Service. 
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The inevitable economic development points 
direct absorption by the state, as an organized democracy, 
of moiiojiolies which have been granted to, or constituted 
by, oom|>anies, and their immediate conversion into 
public services. But the railway system is, of all the 
monopolies, that which ooiild be most eitsily and conven- 
iently so converted. It is certain tliat no attempt to 
reorganize industry on the land can be successful so long' 
as the railways ai-e in private hands, and excessive rates 
of carriage are charged. Kecent events have hastened 
on the socialist solution of this particular question, and 
the disinclination of boards of directors to adopt im- 
provements which would cheapen freight, prove that in 
this, as in other cases, English capitalists, far from being 
enlightened by competition, are blinded by it even to 
their own interests. 

In other directions the growth of combination, as with. 
banks, shipping companies, and huge limited liability- 
concerns, organized both for production and distribution, 
show that the time is ripe for socialist organization. The 
economic development in this direction is already so far 
advanced that the socialization of production and distri-i 
bution on tiie economic side of things can easily and at' 
once begin, when the people have made up their niiodft 
to overthrow privilege and monoiwly. In order to effect 
the change from capitalism to co-oi>eration, from uncon-' 
scious revolt to conscious re-organization, it is necessary 
that we socialists should constitute ourselves into a dis*' 
tinct political party with definite aims, marching steadilyi 
along our own highway, without reference to the conven- 
ience of political factions. 

We have thus stated the main principles and the broad' 
strategy on which, as we bflieve, all socialists luay com-i 
bine to act with vigor. The opportunity for deliberatoj 
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and determined action is now always with us, and local 
autonomy in all local mfttters will still leave the fullest 
outlet for national and international socialism. We, 
therefore, confidently appeal to all socialists to sink their 
individual crotchets in a business-like endeavor to realize 
in our own day that complete communization of industry 
fi»r which the economic forms are ready, and the minds 
<)f the people are almost prepared. 
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SOCIALIST I^BOR PARTY OF THE UNITED 

Platform. 

The Socialist Labor Party of the United States, in 
convention asBembled, reossorta the inalienable right at 
all men to life, libiirty, and tlie pursuit of happiness. 

With the founders of the American republic we hold 
that the purpose of government is to secure every citizen 
in the enjoyment of this right; but in the light of out 
social conditions we hold, furthermore, that no such right 
can be exercised under a system of inequality, essentially 
destructive of life, of liberty, and of happiness. 

With the founders of this republic we hold that the 
true theory of politics is that the machinery of govetn- 
ment must be owned and controlled by the whole people; 
but in the light of our industrial development we hold, 
furtliermore, that the true theory of economics is that 
the machinery of production must likewise belong to the 
people in common. 

To the obvious fact that our despotic system of econ- 
omics is the direct opposite of our democratic system of 
politics, can plainly be traced the existence of a privi' 
leged class, the corruption of government by that class, 
the alienation of public property, public frnnchisos, and 
public functions to that class, and the abject deiKndenoe 
of the mightiest of nations upon that class. 

Again, through the perversion of democracy to the ends 
of plutocracy, labor is robbed of the wealth whioh it 
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alone produces, is denied the means of self -employment, 
and, by compulsory idleness in wage slaveiy, is even 
deprived of the uecesaaries of life. 

Human power and natural forces are thna wasted, that 
the plutocracy may rule. 

Ignorance and miaeiy, with all their conooraitant evils, 
are perpetuated, tliat the people may be kept in bondage. 
Science and invention are diverted from their humane 
purpose to the enslavement of women and children. 

Against such a system the Socialist Labor Party once 
more enters its protest. Once more it reiterates its fun- 
damental declaration that private property in the natural 
Bources of production and in the instruments of labor is 
the obvious cause of all economic servitude and political 
dependence; and 

Whereat, the time is fast coming when, in the natuml 
course of social evolution, this system, through the 
destructive action of its failures and crises on the one 
hand, and the constructive tendencies of its trusts and 
other capitalistic combinations on the other hand, shall 
have worked out its own downfall ; therefore be it 
Resolved, that we call upon the people to organize with 
a view to tlie substitution of the Co-oi>erative Common- 
wealth for the present state of planless production, indus- 
trial war, and social disorder, a commonwealth in which 
every worker shall have the free exercise and full beiietit 
of his faculties, multiplied by all the moiiern factors of 
civilization. 

We call upoit them to unite with us in a mighty effort 
to gain by all practicable means the political ptiwer. 

In the meantime, and with a view to immediate im- 
provement in the condition of labor, we present the 
V following " Demands." 
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Social Demands. 

1. Kaluction of the hours of labor la proportion to the prog- 
reu of prudui'tiun. 

2. The United States shall obtain possesion of the ratlriNids, 
canals, telegraphs, telephones, and all utht^r meAns of public 
trausportatfon and coniiuimicaLioD; but no employee shall be dia- 
charged for political reasons. 

3. The miinicl polities to obtain possessluQ of tlie local railroads, 
ferries, trater-works, gas-works, electric plants, auU all Indus- 
tries requirinj; niuiilcipal franchises; but no employee shall l>e | 
discharged for political reasons. . 

4. The public landji to be declared iniilieiiable. Revocation I 
of alt land grants to corporations or individuals, the curidltions of 
which have not been complied with. 

6. Legal incorporation by the States of local trade uuloDs which 
baTe no national orgaaizatiun, 

6. The United Slates to have the exclusive right to issue , 
money. 

7. Congressional legislation providing for the scientific man- 
agement of forests and waterways, and prohibiting the waste of ' 
the natural resources of the country. 

8. Inventions to be tree to alt ; the inventors to be rcmitnerateit 
by the nation. 

9. Progressive Income tax and tax on Inheritances; theinulter 
Incomes to be exempt. I 

10. School education of all children under 14 yean of age to I 
be compulsor}-, gratuitous, and accessible to nil liy public assistance 
in meals, clothing, books, etc., where necessary. 

11. Repeal of all pauper, tramp, conspiracy, and smupttiary 
laws. Unabi^gg^ right of combination. 

12. Official statistics concerning the condition of labor. Pro- 
hlliltlon of the employment of cliildren of school \^, and the em- 
ployment of female labor In occupations delrimenlul to healtb i 
or morality. Abolition of the convicK labor contract system. 

13. Employment of the unemployed by the public aulhoritlM j 
(county, city, State and nation). ^ 
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14. All wages to be paid in lawful money of the United States. 
Equalization of women^s wages with those of men where equal 
service is performed. 

15. Laws for the protection of life and limb in all occupations, 
and an efficient employers^ liability law. 

Political Demands. 

1. The people to have the right to propose laws and to vote 
upon all measures of importance, according to the referendum 
principle. 

2. Abolition of the veto power of the Executive (national. State 
and municipal), wherever it exists. 

3. Municipal self-government. 

4. Direct vote and secret ballots in all elections. Universal 
and equal right of suffrage without regard to color, creed, or sex. 
Election days to be legal holidays. The principle of proportional 
representation to be introduced. 

5. All public officers to be subject to recall by their respective 
constituencies. 

6. Uniform civil and criminal law throughout the United States. 
Administration of justice to be free of charge. Abolition of capi- 
tal punishment. 
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NATIOSALIST DECLABATIOK OF PR»rCIPI.£a. 

Thk principle of the brotherhood of humanity is 
of the eternal truths that govern the world's progress 
on lines which distinguish human nature from brute 
nature-. 

The principle of competition is simjdy the application 
of the brutal law of tlie survival of the strongest and I 
most cunning. 

T herefure, so long as competition continues to be the | 
ruling factor in our industrial system, tlie highest devel- 
opment of the individual cannot be reached, the loftiest I 
aims of humanity cannot be realized. 

No truth can avail unless practically applied. There- j 
fore, those who seek the welfare of man must e-ndeavor J 
to suppress the systfiin founded on the brute principle of 1 
competition, and put in its plaee another based ou the J 
nobler principle of association. 

But, in striving to apply this nobler and wiser princi- I 
pie to tlie complex conditions of modem life, we advocate i 
no sudden or ill-considered changes; we make no war | 
Upon individuals ; we do not censure those who have I 
accumulated immense fortunes simply by carrying to a I 
logical end the false principle on which business ia now I 
based. 

The combinations, trusts, and syndicates of which the J 
people at present complain demonstrate the prootica- I 
bility of our basic principle of association. We mereljr f 
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seek to push this principle a little further, and have all 
industries operated in the interest of all by the nation — 
the people organized — the organic unity of the whole 
people. 

The present industrial system proves itself wrong by 
the immense wrongs it produces ; it proves itself absurd 
by the immense waste of energy and material which is 
admitted to be its concomitant. Against this system 
we raise our protest : for the abolition of the slavery it 
has wrought and would perpetuate^ we pledge our best 
efforts. 
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socrarr op christian socialists.* 

Devlaralivn of Principles. 

Adopted in Botton, April 15, 1889. 

To exalt the principle that all rights aod powers are 
gifts of God, not for the receiver's use only, but for th« 
benefit of all; to magnify the oneness of the human 
family, and to lift mankind to the highest plane of privi- 
lege, we band ourselves together under the name of 
Christian Socialists. 

I. We hold that God is the source and guide of all 
human progress, and we believe that all social, political, 
and industrial relations should be baaed on the Father- 
hood of God and the BrotherhocMl of Mnu, in the spirit 
and according to the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

II. We hold that the present commercial and indus- 
trial system is not thus based, bitt rests rather on eco- 
nomic individualism, the results of which are : — 

1 Willie Ihla society no longer eiltM as a lornial arjnutlMtion, thta 
DecWatlon ot Principles may In token as a fairl; oocantts espn»- 
Hlon of the gonerol drift nt nplnfon ot those penoiis in the United 
SutM ahu roll themtfivt* Christian Bocialists. The former ieoretar; 
or tills society, the Rev. W. D. P. filiiw ot Roalindale. Mass., Hill pab- 
lishea The Dawn, which wm its otb>d, and still kOvocKt«s Chrltttan 
■ociolisin. Mr. Bliss wrltw, "Its prioel plea &Te still ipreading," Th« 
eii>resBlon, " Who oall thctnsplves Chrisliui sociKllsCs," Is asm], bs- 
CBUHB men ot all shadee ot opluiou are catltil by arA«Tj CbtlatUa 
KXlaliait. 
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1. Thut the natural reaourcea of the earth and the mcchankal 

inventions of man are made to accrue disproportionately 
to the advantage of the few InstMid of the many. 

2. That production ia without general plan, and commercial 

and Induatrlal criaea are thereby precipitated. 

3. That the control of businesa is rapidly concentrating in the 

handa of a dangerous plutocracy, and the destinies of 
the maaaea of wage-eamera are becoming increasin^ily 
dependent on the will and resources of a narrowing num- 
ber of wage-payers, 

4. That large occaalon Is tbuB given for the moral evili of 

niammonism, recklessneM, OTercrowding, Intempervice, 
pruatituUon, crime. 

III. We hold that united Christiauity must protest 
agaiust a system so based, and productive of such results, 
and must demand a reconatrueted social order, which, 
adoptiug Bome method of production aiid distribution 
that starts from organized society as a body, and seeks 
to benefit society equitably in every one of its members, 
shall be based on the Ciiristian principle that " We ara 
members one of another." 

rV. While recognizing the present dangerous tendency 
of busiuess towards combinations and trusts, we yet be- 
lieve that the economic circumstances which call them 
into being will necessarily result in the development of 
such a social order, which, with the equally necessary 
development of individual character, will be at once true 
socialism and true Christianity. 

V. Our objects, therefore, as Christian Socialists, 
are: — 

1. To show that the aim of aocialism la embraced in the aim 
of Christianity. 
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2. To awaken members of Christian churches to the fact that 
the teachings of Jesus Christ lead directly to some spe- 
cific form or forms of socialism; that, therefore, the 
Church has a definite duty upon this matter, and must, in 
simple obedience to Christ, apply itself to the realization 
of the social principles of Christianity. . 

VI. We invite all who can subscribe to this declara- 
tion to active co-operation with us, and we urge the 
formation of similar fellowships in other places through- 
out the land. 
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' CENTRAL LABOR UNION OF CLEVELAITD, 
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National laaiiee. 

1. A'BOLiTiox of national banks, and substituting legal 
tender treasury notes for them. Issue of all money 
direct by the government Establishment of postal 
deposit and savings banks. 

2. Prohibition of alien ownership of land and of 
gambling in stocks, etc. 

3. Adoption of a constitutional amendment requiring 
the election of President and Vice-President by the direct 
vote of the people. Also providing for election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the peojtle, 

4. Government ownership of all railroads, telegraphs, 
and telephone lines, and means of communication and 
transportation. 

5. Thorough reform of the judiciary laws, 

6. Abolition of all indirect taxes. 

7. Abolition of contract system in public works. 

8. Rigid enforcement of eight-hour law in all public 
departments. E<|ual pay for equal service for men and 



> Thb plMtona Is selected rrom mnny wliifib vaggea themselves, 
M oiie Indicating, m veil as an; other, the tpiidencios of Ihoui^ht at 
Amprlnm )nbc>r organ izntloiiH. Tlils oentral labor nnion issues one 
of the most ablj conducted labor newspupein in iho onuntry, tliB 
Clevflaiicl Ciliim, which is at tlie same time tlie official organ ot Iha 
Oliio State Trades and Labor Assembly. 
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9. Adoption of the iuitiative and of the referentluin, "1 
i.e., that all laws passed hy the legislative bodies be re- 1 
ferred to the electors for ratification or rejection at the I 
ensuing elections. 

Siate Issues. 

1. Abolition of capital puuishment. 

2. Sanitary inspection of lulnes, factories and dwell- 
ings, and all conditions of labor. 

3. Taxation of land values, irrespective of improve- 
ments, 

4. Abolition of contract priaon labor. 
6. Prohibition of child labor under sixteen years. 
6, Pajinent of wages in lawful money, and abolition 

of truck pay. 

Municipal Issues. 

1. Municipal service wholly divorced from partisan I 
politics. Tenure of office during good behavior, and pro* | 
motion for meritorious service, 

2. Mxinicipal ownership of gas and electric light plants, 
telephones, and all street railroads; all municipal fran- , 
ohises to be owned and operated by the municipality in | 
the interest of the people. 

3. Eight-hour service for all municipal employeea, 

4. All niunicii>al work to be performed directly by the I 
municipality, without intervention of contractors. 

i. Payment of wages weekly, and equal pay to women 1 
for equal work performed with men. 

6. Revision and simplification of the municipal code. 

7. Thorough revision and equalization of sal&rieB ol I 
public officials. 
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GROWTH OF THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF OER- 
MANT SINCE THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN KMIM UN, 
AS SHOWN IN THE IMPERIAL ELECTION RRTIJRNM. 
WITH A CHART SHOWING THE VOTES RECEIVED BY 
THE FOUR LARGEST POLITICAL PARTIES. 
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IX. 


Growth of the Social Democratic Varty 


in the le.iding 


cities of Germanj. 
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13,065 


21.555 


26,205 


Honlcb 


0.259 


28.218 


2fl.l>07 


Drerfen 


17.303 


26,070 


aO,4S5 


LeipiiS 


5.822 


12,921 


11.784 


Cologne 


2.180 


10,646 


12,003 


Magdeburg 


(1,235 


17,261 


16.833 


Frankfurt am Main 


4.080 
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Districts, while in a " minor state of siege " under the 
" Socialist Law," voted as follows ; — 



Nlederbaralm 


2,775 


13,363 


17.044 




4,763 


19,1<!9 


31,424 


PotBdam-Spundau 





3,ln7 


10,140 


Harbm^ 


1,763 


6,800 


0.055 


OtCenKn-Ptimeberg 


G,4S2 


10,820 


13,007 


l^ucnburg 


347 


2.073 


3,287 


Lelpdg (dUtrict) 


11,053 


30,137 


33,349 


Offenbach am Main 


6,5r.7 


10.343 


11,063 


Sprembet^ 


1,242 


5.610 


0.642 



Growth of Social Democracy in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. 

Brandenburg 15,000 83,331 128,[)06 

Pomtrania 1,009 20,831 37,308 

Meekleubiirg 2,070 28,235 82,220 

Oavaria 22,.')32 101,100 125.e52 

Alsace-Lomilne 141 IP.IST 44,885 ■ 

NOTE. 
In the general election to the State Legislature of Sax- 
pny, ill 1891, 36,000 votes were cast by social democrats, 
over one-third of the total number cast, 97,000. (Vide : 
Wolfs Sozialismus, p. 203.) 

Current Publications of Sociid Democratic Party : 
81 daily newspapers. 
41 weeklies and semi- weeklies. 
1 scientiSu review, 

1 fntnlly magazine. 

2 humorous publications. 
65 trade journals.' 

lie HtKiTe tflbles are tnk«ii (roin " Protokoil . ■ . der Sozlaldc- 
nnkrallscheii Partci IK-ulsclilamls," Berlin, ■«»; also, in BrlUsli 
Vorelgn RoporU ot Royal Couiuiiitaiuii oii Ijibor, tor Q^rmauy, I/cn- 
lon. iwn. 
* Vide; 77ie PtopU, Dec. 3. 1093. 
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SOCIALISM IN FIU.NOK.* 



General Statement. 
Thb organization of the aociiUist party in France was 
really begun in 1871, after the Commune. Blanqui was 
then its chief, but it had very few adherents. Elections 
in France show that tlie socialists have now at leaat 
900,000 adiierents, representing different schools. TheJ 
entire socialistic party may be div^ided into five groups or I 
subdivisions. They are the following: — ^ 

1. PossibUists. This group is divided into two sub- 
groups, a. the Broussists, under the leadership of Paul 
Broiiase ; b. the Allemanistea, whose chief is iTean _ 
Allemaue. 

2. CoUectiv'atK, or Murxisfn ; partisans of the theory 1 
of Karl Marx, also called Guesdists, from the na 
tlieir French chief, Jules Guesde. 

3. Blanquista, so named from their leader, Blanqujl 
The adherents of this group are revolutionary socialists ^ 
they are communists. 

4. Independeias. At the head of this group of ind^ 

I Til* author Tins not bepd able lo gPt sB complete atntUlic* o( th«| 
progren of Horlalism in FVuiiri' an lie ilMlred. Bot he pnsgcnts hsM 
wltli throe c»ro(uUy preparwl staienienlB wiit him by corre»p(indeat«.W 
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pendent socialbts are found Millerand, Jaur^s,' and 
Fouraiere. 

5. Socialistic Radieah, such as M, Goblet. 
The Schools. 

The different groups of the Bucialistic party have all 
the same general aims, but tlitjy are divided among them- 
selves with respect to the means to be employed ; that is 
to say, the tat:tius to be followed to attain their aim.s. 
The foundation of tlie doctrines of the different schools 
is the principle of the suppression of the wages-system 
by the socialization of the means of production. Never- 
theless, .while the oollectivists wish to centralize the 
social organization in the hands of the State, tlie Blau- 
quists, AUemanists, and Possibilists have a very marked 
preference for decentralization and adjuinistration by 
free communes. The Broussists are distinguished some- 
what from tlie others with respect to this point, namely, 
that they are leas revolutionary, and are willing to form 
alliances with the established government as a means to 
accomplish their purposes. 

The Broussists have more adherpnts in Paris than the 
other schools, and the Allemanists are notably in the 
minority there. In the provinces, on the other hand, 
the Collectiip-ists are dominant. An exception, howevsr. 
ought to be made of the Department des Ardennes, where 
all the socialists are Allemanists, Jean Baptist C14ment, 
who was the apostle of socialism and the organizer of 
the socialistic forces in this region, belonging to this 
school. 

Sooialism in Parliitment. 

party has no representatives in the 
ProIeBBor ot Ltcenttnra io ibe Qalvenitj ol TodIoum. 
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Sfnate. In tlie Chamber of Deputies ihere are aboal 
sixty socialistic deputies, amung whom the following are 
the most important iu each group : — 

Collect Iv istt : MM. Guesde, CliauviD, Pierre Vaux. 

BlaiiqtiisU: MM. Vaillaut, Chauvieree, Walter (re- 
cently Mayor uf St. Denis), Ernest Roche. 

FoisaUiilisfs (Brouasists) ; MM. Prude nt-Dervillieii 
Lavy. 

PoMibiluU (Allenianiflts) : MM. Fab^rot, Groiisaie^ 
Goutaut, Dejeaule, Avez, Toussaiiit. 

IndepetidenU ; MM. Millerand, Jaur^s, Vivianj, Clovi 
Hugues, Seubat, Thierry, Gazes, tioujat, Mirman. 

Socialism in the Munifijial CotmcU of Pant. 

The socialists are represented in the Municipal Couiic 
of Paris as follows : 

Four Possibilists (Allemanists), namely, MM. Failtol 
Weber, Ghausse, and Berthaut; five Possibilists (Urtnu 
sists), namely, MM. Brousse, R^ties, Picau, Bloiideau, 
and Cauiueau ; and eight Independents, namely, MRC 
Landrin, Foumi^ie, Moreau, Girou, Gri'bauval, Breiiill& 
Daniel, and Brard, making seventeen in all. Adding t 
these seventeen votes those of the nineteen radicaU wl^ 
frequently vote with the socialists, and who are calte^ 
socialistic radicals, we have a group of thirty-six awm 
bers representing the socialistic jtarty in the municip) 
assembly. 

Li»t of Socinlkt Dejmtis*. 

Exactly fifty-three deputies represent tlie sodaliat^ 
They are as follows: — 

From the Dejiartment of the Seine (including Pariayl 
MM. MiUerand, Hovelacijue, E. Roche, Goblet. 'Rnni T 
viaui,A. Petrot,Dr. Frebeault,GrouBaier,Fabirot, Pas 
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Grousset, ChauviSre, Marcel Serabat, G, Eouanet, Lavy, 
Clovis-llugues, Prude nt-Dervilliera, Dejeante, Valllant, 
Walter, Alexandre Avez, Emile Cliauviii, Coutaut 

From the other departments : MM. Antibe Boyer, 
Baudin, Pajot, Raymond Leygue, Bepmale, Halts, Jouf- 
fray, Jules Guesde, I)r, Defontaine, Basly. Lamendin, 
Hubbard, JaurSs, Couturier, OomjiayM, Rouaae, Abel, 
Clnseret, Labussi^re, Thivrier, Sauvauet, Vaux, Des- 
farges, Gendre, Jourde, Cousin, Vigne-d'Octon, Charpen- 
tier, Mirmaus, Goujat, Dr. Mafison. 

Several radiciUs, who do not c-all themselves socialists, 
vote. nevertbeleMa, with tlie socialists in most cases, and 
make up the sixty votes to which refeit-nce has been 
made. 

The Programg. 

Very nearly the same demands are found iu the pro- 
grams of all the socialist schools. Citizen VaiJlant * said 
in one of his latest eleotion circulars that the necessary 
point of departure was the couquest by tlie socialists of 
tlie (wlitical power, which would lead to the revolution 
bringing liberty to all, to tlie aniiihilation of the capital- 
istic regime, to the entaiioipatiou of the working class, 
to de fafto eriuality, to the well being of the man and 
the citizen in the solidarity of the social republic. M. 
Vaitlant demanded that pai-liamentarism be replaced by 
direct governmeut of the people by the peojile, the abo- 
lition of militarism and the creation of a national militia, 
amnesty, the abolition of appropriations to churches, 
the resumption of church property, progressive taxation, 
the municipalization and nationalization of tlie services 
of credit, of the supply of provisions, food, work, etc. 

If to these demands in the jirogram we add those for 

' Tills Vaillaiit muat not lio coii tn iiNik-il with the iccently «i«cated 
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the abolition of court fees, for elective and removabl* 
ma^strates, jury trials in all cases, the obligation of nil I 
KpresentativeH to follow the instmetions of thp.ir constit-Lj 
uents, free instruction in all schools, complete separatioa-l 
of the civil service and elective ofHous, taxation upon caj^- 
ital and income, pensions for old age and invalidism, wel 
shall have very nearly all the demands which are formiH 
kted in the election programs of the socialists. 

Christian Soiialisin. 

In conclusion, it is well to say a word about the I 
Christian Socialist movement, at the head of which wera I 
found Mgr. Freppel and M. de Mun, and which they I 
initiated. This movement gave rise to the encyclical otm 
Pope Leo XIII. (jvi-um nooaru7n), which began by i 
refutation of socialism itself. If we call attention toM 
Christian socialism in this place it ia simply to men- I 
tion it. 

B. 
T/ie Soeialistio Vote, 18S9-1S9S. 

In 1889, eight socialistic candidates stood for the legis- 
lature in eight departments. In 1S93, l-U candidates 
stood in fifty-nine deixirtments. The socialists received J 
73,124 votes in 1889, and in 1893 they received 473,211, \ 
)r six and a half times aa many as in 1889. 

It is to be observed that only those votes are coanted I 
which were cast for socialists. The socialistic radicals,! 
such aa M. Goblet and Pelletin, are not included amongr 
the fifty socialist deputies which form the socialist group! 
in the Chamber; and the votes which they and their i 
friends received in the last election are not counted! 
among the 473,241 votes mentioned. It is, neverthe- 
less, certain that at the coming elections the majority oCl 
the voters who in 1893 voted for the socialistic tadicalBif 
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viU cast their votes for pure socialists, such aa Jules 
Guesde and Professor Jaur^s. 



Memorandum. Concerning French Socialist Publications, 
and a ISrief CliurueteriziUion of French SocialUm,.^ 

The socialist newspapers of France ma; be divided iuto 
two distinct classes, according as they are more especially 
ptjlttical or educatioDal, although both kinds, of course, 
advocate iudejieiuleiit political action. 

Among the first may be ranked the two widely circu- 
lated dailies publislit^d in Paris, L'lntransiffeaiit and La 
Petite Republique. 

L' Tntranaigeant, whose chief editor ia Henri Roche- 
fort, has a daily circulation of about 140,000. It does 
not expound — to any extent, at least — economic doctrine. 
It is essentially a journal de combnt (a fighting paper) ; 
a, demolisher of tlie liourijcoisie. Taking for granted that 
the socialists know exactly what they want and that what 
they want is good, it supports their candidates and attacks 

' Ttie correspondpiit irbn furnished this statement seemi U> h&ve 
oTerlouked cert&tii receut teudenaieB in Frendi socialism irliich are 
inoTH roniiervative, and to irhtoh Btteiitioii baa alreadjr been calied. 
NeverthelPM, It la probably true that French socialism is, even uoir, 
more radical tlian that ol England or Germany : and for tliia, repre- 
Buntativis of the various vested IntecestB In France miul bear a large 
■bare of the blame. Tbme vrho, as iiotilicai cconomUls and as wril«rs 
f^enerally, represent the interests of wealth are as extreme aa the so- 
ciallBie. only in the opposite dii«ctlon. Tbpre Is no great modem 
country ill which Ibsre is so little economic liberalism ; no oonntry in 
whiPh there in so little inclination on tbe part of wealth to make 
timely ooncpsiions of moment. Fortunately, of late, there are same 
evidences of a obantse for liie Ixitler. In connection with the law- 
schools of France, there hag sprung ap a motn liberal class of econo- 
mists, and in ilie Protestivnt Charch, tendencio* more favorable to 
social n-tonn are becomlnii pronminced, while CalbollVS like H. de 
Mun deserve pisisv for xoul lu Muiiomic ntorm. 
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their enemies. Eochefort goes not to the root, but i 
t!ie persons of tkings. If i^n op[x>[ieut of socialism comes I 
out with a "strong" argumeut, V latranaigeant does nut I 
bike the trouble of cunstdeiiug the {joints made ; it 8im]i1j f 
shows that the cip^joneiit lu question is a " rattcal " hired, I 
bribed, or in some waj bound by venal interests, to speak 1 
as he does. And it must be granted that one hundred I 
times in a hundred L' Intransigeant hapi>ena to be right, I 

La Petite mpiifilujue was founded and ia edited by M. " 
Millerand, an eminent lawyer of Paris and a memlter of J 
the Assembly. The primary pnrixise of its founder v 
to unite in political action the various socialist grou]a I 
(eight in number), between wliifh there was some dif- f 
ference of opinion as to tactics, but none whatevfrfl 
concerning fundamental principles and final aims, Cir-I 
cumstaoces favored Milleraud's undertaking, and his har- 1 
monizing task is now accomplished. His pajier is also a 1 
success. The leaders of each group write in turn thai 
leading editorial article, La Petite Ripuhlique, as a I 
Journal tie combat, is hardly less aggressive tlian L'ln- I 
tranavjeant, but it frequently contains economic articles j 
of an educational character. 

The socialist newspapers more especially educational ■ 
are, in their order of imixirtance: 1. te Sorialiate, pub- I 
lished weekly, edited by Jules Guesde and Paul Irfi-I 
fargue, of the Marxist gronp, and chiefly ciiTiilated in I 
the provinces ; 2. Le Parti f!orialiste, organ of the Blan- 
quista, publiahi'd weekly and chiefly circulated in Paris ; J 
3. Le Parti Ouvrier. bi-weekly, edited by Jean Allemane, 
who leads one of the two groups formerly known i 
" Opportunists " (I'ossibilists), but now styled the " Labor J 
Party." There are also various trade papers, all ofl 
which are sncialistic. 

Neither does La Serve Soniuligtf, nor any other social- 
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istic pabUcation, occupy in Frauce a position similar to 
that of the Neue Zeit in Germany. 

The preseot leaders of socialist thought in France 
hold that the theory of collectivifim is now complete. 
They waste no time in trying to improve it ; they merely 
strive to popularize it by presenting it to the masses in 
the clearest and simplest language ; and in this tliey 
succeed admii'ably. 

The only peculiarity of French aocialiam — or ratlier 
of the French socialiata aij a body — is the tendency to 
be more intensely revolutionary than the socialism (or 
Bocialittts) uf any other country. The lines of the class 
struggle are nowhere — not even in Germany — more 
strongly marked tlian in France, although nowhere are 
so many " intellectuals " identified with the proletai'ian 
class movement. With a profound conviction, rooted in 
the knowledge of history, that the capitalist class will 
graut nothiug of fundamental value so long as it rules, 
and that it will fight for the preservation of its privi- 
leges so soon as it finds itself a minority at tlie ballot 
box, every French socialist looks to the coming day of 
battle as the most natural and inevitable of all phe- 
nomena. 

Htihling these views, they have no written platform. 
Tliey don't need any. The single wonl " collectivism,"' 
(meaning thereby the complete socialization of all the 
means of production and distribution), is tlieir motto 
nnivei-sally understood, and therefore sufficiently express- 
ive of their object in entering the political field with a 
view to the necessary conquest of the public [jp wers. 
As to temporary, or transient, measures of relief — such 
as the eight hours normal work-day, a minimum salary, 
and others of an essentially trade-union oliaracter — they 
demand them aa they go, by special resolutions in their 
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trade congresses and through, their representatiyes in 
the Chamber of Deputies, in departmental boards, or in 
municipal councils. These representatives meet from 
time to time, — usually once a month, — render to their 
constituents at public meetings of the party an account 
of their acts, and push such measures as are demanded 
at those special meetings.^ 

^ It will be noted that these statements are not in entire agreement 
as to election statistics. The explanation is to be found in different 
modes of calculating results, which are easUy enough understood 
when one is familiar with the actual situation. 
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